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SECTION  FIRST. 

From  Dr  Reid*s  Birth  till  the  date  of  bis  lateji 

Publication. 

« 

THE  life  of  which  I  am  now  to  prefent  to  the 
Royal  Society  a  Ihort  account,  although  it 
fixes  an  aera  in  the  hiftory  of  modem  philofophy, 

« 

was  uncommonly  barren  of  thofe  incidents  which 
fiimifh  materials  for  biography ; — ftrenuoufly  de- 
voted to  truth,  to  virtue,  and  to  the  bell  interefts 
of  mankind  \  but  fpent  in  the  obfcurity  of  a  learn- 
ed retirement,  remote  from  the  purfuits  of  ambi- 
tion, and  with  little  folicitude  about  literary 
fkme.  After  the  agitation,  however,  of  the  po- 
litical convulfions  which  Europe  has  witnefled' 
Vol,  I.  d  for 
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for  a  courfe  of  years,  the.  iimple  rcjCord  of  fuch 
a  life  may  derive  an  intereft  even  from  its  uni- 
formity  ;  and  when  contrafted  with  the'  events  of 
the  paflSng  fcene,  may  lead  the  thoughts  to  fome 
views  of  human  nature,  on  which  it  is  not  un- 
grateful  to  repofe. 

Thomas  Sjeid,  D.  D.  late  Profeflbr  of  MoiiaT 
Philofophy  .in  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow,  was 
bom  on  the  26th  of  April  17 10,  at  Strachan  in 
Kincardinelhice,  a  counti;y  pariih  £tuated  ab6i4 
twenty  miles  from  Aberdeen,  on  the  north*  fiie 
of  the  Grampian  Mountains. 

His  father,  the  Reverend  Lewis  Reid,  was  mi- 
nifter  of  this  parifli  for  fifty  years. — He  was  a  cler- 
gyman, according  to  his  fon's  accoimt  of  him,  ife- 
fpedcd  by  all  who  knew  him,  for  bis  piety,  pru- 
dence, arid  benevolence  j  inheriting  from  his  an- 
ceftors,  (mpfl  of  whom,  from  the  time  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  eftablifhment,  bad  been  minifters  of  the 
chiirch  of  Scotland),  that  purity  and  fimplicity 

of  manners  which  became  his  ftation ;  and  a  love 

•         •» 

of  letters,  which,  without  attra6ting  the  notice  of 

the  world,  amufed  his  leifure^  and  dignified  bis 

..-        •       •■.•■'  .     •• 

retirement.     . 

For 
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For  fome  generations  before  his  time,,  a  pro- 
penfity  to  literature^  and  to  the  learned  profef- 
fions, — a  propenfity  which,  when.it  has  once  be- 
come charadetiftical  of  a  race,  is  peculiarly  apt 
to  be  propagated  by  the  influence  of  early  aflb- 
ciations  apd  habits, — ^may  be  traced  in  feveral 
individuals  among  his  kindred.  One  of  his  an- 
ceflorSy  James  Reid,  was  the  firit  minifter  of  Ban- 
chory-Ternan  after  the  Reformation ;  and  tranf- 
tnitted  to  four  fons  a  predilection  for  thofe  ilu- 
dious  habits  which'  formed  his  owii  happinefs. 
He  was  himfelf  a  ycnmger  fon  of  Mr  Reid  of  Pit- 
foddelsy  a  gentleman  of  a  very  ancient  and  re- 
ipedlable  family  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen. 

James  Reid  was  fuqceeded  as  minifter  of  Ban- 
chory by  his  fon  Robert.— Another  fon,  Tho- 
MAS,  rofe  to  confiderable  diftinclion  both  as  a 
philofopher  and  a  poet ;  and  feeras  to  have  want- 
ed neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  turn  his  at- 
tainments to  the  beft  advantage.  After  travel- 
ling over  Europe,  and  maintaining,  as  was  the 
cuftom  of  his  age^  public  difputations  in  feve- 
ral univerfities,  he  colle6led  into  a  volume  the 
thefes  and  diflertations  which  had  been'  the 
fubjedls  of  his  literary  contefls  j  and  alfo  pu-^ 

a  2  bliihed 
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blifhcd  fome  Latin  poems,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  coUcdtion  entitled  Dilitia  Poif^ 
tarum  Scotorum.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  he  fixed  his  refidence  in  London,  where 
he  was  appointed  fecretary  ii\  the  G;:eek  and  La- 
tin tongues  to  King  James  the  firil  of  Engknd, 
and  lived  iir  habits  of  intimacy  with  fome  of  the 
moll  diftinguiflied  characters  of  that  period. — 
Little  more,  I  believe,  is  known  of  Thomas 
Reid's  hiftory,  excepting  that  he  bei^ueathed  to 
the  Marifchal  College  of  Aberdeen  a  curious 
colledlion  of  books  and  manufcripts,  with  a  fund 
for  eftablifhing  a  falary  to  a  librarian- 

Alexander  Reij>,  the  third  font  was  phyficiaa 
to  King  Charles  the  Firft,  and  publifh^d  feveral 
books  on  furgery  and  medicine.  The  fortune  he 
acquired  in  the  courfe  of  his  pradice  was  confi- 
derable,  and  enabled  him  (befide  many  legacies 
t6  his  relatiotis  and  friends)  to  leave  various  laft-. 
ing  and  honourable  metporials,  both  of  hisbene- 
yolence,  and  of  hisWachment  to  letters. 

A  fourth  fbn,  whofe  name  was  Adam,  tranfla- 
ted  into  EngUIh,  Buck  ananas  Hiftory  of  Scot- 
land. Of  this  tranflation, -which  was  never  pu- 
blifhed,  there  is  a  manufcript  copy  in  the  poflet 
Con  of  the  Uni  verfity  of  Glafgo  w. 
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A  grandfon  of  Robert,  the  eldeft  of  thefe  (ons, 
was  the  third  minifter  of  Banchory  after  the  Re- 
formation, and  was  great-grandfather  of  Tho-^ 
MAS  R£iD,  the  fubjed  of  this  memoir  "^^ 

Xhe  particulars  hitherto  mentioned,  are  fla- 
ted  on  the^authopty  of  fome  (hort  memoran- 
dums written  by  Dr  Reid  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death.    In  confequence  of  a  fuggeftion  of  his 
friend  Dr  Gregory,  he  had  refolved  to  amufe 
himfelf  with  coUeding  fuch  fafts  as  his  papers 
or  memory  could  fupply,  with  rcfped  to  his  life, 
and  die  progrefs  of  his  fludies  >  but,  unfortu- 
nately, before  he  had  fairly  entered  on  the  fub- 
je£k,  his  defign  was  interrupted  by  his  laft  illnefs. 
If  he  had  lived  to  complete  it,  I  might  have  en- 
tertained hopes  of  prefenting  to  the  Public  fome 
details  with  refpeft  to  the  hiftory  of  his  opinions 
and  fpeculations  on  thofe  important  fubjeds  to 
which  he  dedicated  his  talents  ; — the  moft  inte- 
refttng  of  all  articleS'ip  the  biography  of  a  phi- 
lofopher,  and  of  which,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
fo  few  authentic  records  are  to  be  found  in  the 

.^^^  a  3  annals 
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annals  of  letters.  All  the-  information,  however^ 
which  I  have  derived  froth  thefe  notes,  is  ex- 
haufted  in  the  foregoing  pages  ;  and  I  muft  con- 
tent my felf,  in  the  continuation  of  my  narrative, 
with  thofe  indireft'aids  which  tradition,  and  the 
recoUeftion  of  a  few  old  acquaintance,  aSbrd ; 
added  to  what  I  my  felf  have  learned  from  Dr 
Reid*s  converfation,  or  coUefted  £ix)m  a  carefitl 
perufal  of  his  writings.    . 

His  mother,  Margaret  Gregory,  was  a 
daughter  of  David  Gregory,  Efq;  of  Kinnair- 
die,  in  Banffshire  ;  elder  brother  of  James  Gre- 
gory, the  inventor  of  the  refleiSling  telefcope, 
and  the  antagonift  of  Huyghens.  She  was  one 
of  twenty-nine  children ;  the  moft  remarkable  of 
whom  was  David  Gregory^  Savilian  Profeflbr 
of  Aftronomy  at  Oxford,  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Two  of  her  younger 
brothers  were  at  the  fame  time  Profeflbrs  of  Ma- 
thematics ;  the  one  at  St  Andrew's,  the  other  at 
Edinburgh  ;  and  '  were  the  firft  perfons  fvho 
taught  the  Newtonian  philofophyiit  our  north- 
em  univerfities.  The  hereditary  worth  and  ge- 
nius whicb-have.  fb  long  diftinguiihed,  and  which 
ftill  diftinguifti,  the  defcendants  of  this  memo- 
rable 
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Table  family,  are  well  known  to  all  who  have 
turned  their  attention  to  Scottiih  biography^ 
but  it  is  not  known  fo  generally,  that  through 
the  feniale  line,  the  fame  charadteriftical  endow- 
ments have  been  coafpicybus  in  various  inftan- 
ces  ;  and  that  to  the  other  mohumwits  which  il- 
luftrate  the  race  of  the  Greoories,  is  to  be  add- 
ed tbe  Pbilofopby  o/Retd^ 

With  refped  to  the  earlier  part  of  Dr  Reid's 
life,"  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  amounts 
to  this^  That,  after  two  years  fpent  at  the  pa- 
rifh-fchool  of  Kincardine,  he  was  fent  to  Aber- 
deen, where  he  had  the  advantage  of  profe- 
coting  his  claffical  ftudies  under  an  able  and  di- 
ligent  teacher  ;  that,  about  the  age  of  twelve  or 
thirteen,  he  was  entered  as  a  ftudent  in  Mari- 
fchal  College ;  and  that  his  mailer  in  philofophy, 
for  three  years,  was    Dr  George  Turnbull, 
who  afterwards  attraded  fome  degree  of  notice 
as  ati  author  ;  particularly,  by  a  book,  entitled. 
Principles  of  Moral  Philofophy,  antj  by  a  vo- 
luminous treatife  (long  ago  forgotten)  on  An- 
cient Painting*.     The  feffions  of  the  College 

a  4  were, 

*  Not*  B. 
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were,  at  that  time,  very  Ihort,  and  the  educa- 
Cion  (according  to  Dr  Reid's  own '  account) 
flight  and  fuperfici^. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  information  which 
I  have  received,  that  he  gave  any  early  indica- 
tions of  future  eminence.  His  indufti^^,  how« 
ever,  and  modefty,  were  confpicupus  from  his 
childhood  ;  and  it  was  foretold  of  him,  by  the 
pariih  fchoolmafler,  who  initiated  him  in  the 
firfl  principles  of  learning,  **  That  he  would  turn 
**  out  to  be  a  man  of  good  and  well  wearing 
**  parts  'y*^  a  predidion  which  touqhed,  not  uur 
happily,  on  that  capacity  of  "  pationt  thought" 

which  fo  peculiarly  characterized  his  philofophi* 

% 

cal  genius. 

His  refidence  at  the  Univerlity  was  prolonged 
beyond  the  ufual  terq^,  in  confequence  of  his 
appointment  to  the  office  of  Librarian,  which 
had  been  endowed  by  one  of  his  anceflors  about 
a  century  before.  The  fituation  was  acceptable 
to  him,  as  it  afforded  an .  opportunity  of  indul- 
ging his  palfion  for  lludy,.  ^d  united  the  charms 
x)f  a  learned  fociety,  with  the  quiet  of  an  acade- 
mical retreat. 

Duriijg 
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Daring  this  period,  he  formed  an  intimacy- 
with  John  Stewart,  afterwards  Profeffor  of 
Mathematics  i{i  Marifchal  College,  and  author 
of  a  Commentary  on  Newton's  Quadrature 
of  Curves.  His  predile<2ion  for  mathemati- 
cal purfuits,  was  confirmed  and  flrengthened 
by  this  connedtion.  I  have  often  heard  him 
mention  it  with  much  pleafuire,  while  he  recol- 
hSted  the  ardour  with  which  they  both  profe- 
cuted  thefe  fafcinating  ftudies,  and  the  lights 
which  they  in^parted  mutually  to  each  other,  in 
their  firft  perufal  of  the  Principia^  at  a  time 
when  a  knowledge  of  the '  Newtonian  difco* 
veries  was  only  to  be  acquired  in  the  writings 
of  their  iUuflrious  author. 

In  1736,  Dr  Reii>  refigned  his  office  of  li- 
brarian, and  accompanied  Mr  Stewart  on  an 
excurfion  to  England.  They  vifited  together 
London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  were  in- 
troduced to  the  •acquaintance  of  many  pcrlbns 
of  the  firft  literary  eminence*  His  relation 
to  Dr  David  Gregory  procured  him  a  ready 
accefs  to  Martin  Folkes,  whofe  houfe  concen- 
trated  the  moft  interefting  objedls  which  the 
metropolis  had  to  oflfer  to  his  curiofity.  At 
,  Cambridge 
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Cambridge  he  faw  Dr  Bentley,  who  delighted 
him  with  his  learning,  and .  amufed  him  with 
his  vanity  ;  and  lenjoyed  repeatedly  the  conver- 
fatiotl  of  the  blhid  mathematician,  Saunderson  ; 
a  phenomenon  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human 
mind,  to  which  he  has  referred  more  than  once, 

in  his  philofophical  fpeculatibns. 

« 

With  the  learned  and  amiable  man  who  was 
his  companion  in  this  journey,  he  maintained  an 
uninterrupted  friendlhip  till  1766,  when  Mr 
Stewart  died  of  a  malignant  ferer.  '  His  death 
was  accompanied  with  circumftances  deeply  af- 
fliding  to  Dr  Reid's  fenfibility  ;  the  fame  dit 
order  proving  fatal  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  both 
of  whom  were  buried  with  him  in  one  grave. 

In  1737,  Dr  Reid  was  prefented,  by  the  King's 
College  of  Aberdeen,  to  the  living  of  New-Ma- 
char  in  the  fame  county ;  but  the  circumftances 
in  which  he  entered  on  his  preferment  were  far 
from  aufpicious.  The  intemperate  zeal  of  one 
of  his  predeceflbrs,  and  an  averfion  to  the  law  of 
patronage,  had  fo  inflamed  the  minds  of  his  pa- 
xiftiioners  againft  him,  that,  in  the  firft  difcharge 
of  his  clerical  fonftions,  he  had  not  only  to  en- 
counter the  moft  violent  oppofition,  but  was.  ex- 

pofed 
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pofed  to  perfonal  danger.  His  unwearied  atten-- 
tion,  however,  to  the  duties  of  his  office ;  the 
mildnefs  and  forbearance  of  his  temper,  and  the 
aAire  fpirit  of  his  humanity,  foon  overcame  all  - 
thefe  prejudices ;  and,  not  manyyears  afterwards, 
when  he  was  called  to  a  difierent  fituation,  the 
fame  perfons  who  had  fuiSered  tHemfelves  to  be 
fo  far  milled,  as  to  take  a  fhare  in  the  outrages 
agaii^  him,  followed  him,  on  his  departure, 
with  their  bleflings  and  tears. 

Dr  Reid's  popularity  at  New-Machar,  (as  I 
am  informed  by  the  refpedlable  clergyman  *  who 
now  holds  that  living),  increafed  greatly  after 
hfs  marriage,  in  1740,  with  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  hi$  uncle,  Dr  George  Re;d,  phyfician  in 
London.  The  accominodating  manners  of  this 
excellent  woman,  and  her  good  offices  among 
the  fick  and  neceffitous,  are  ftill  remembered 
with  gratitude  ;  and  fo  endeared  the  family -to 
the  neighbourhood,  that  its  removal  was  regard-  ^ 
ed  as  a  general  misfortune.  The  fimple  and^ 
affi^Aing  language  in  which  fome  old  men  ex- 
prefled  themfelves  on  this  fubjed,  in  converling 

with 
■ ~-r- 

♦  The  Reverend  William  Stronach. 
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with  the  prefent  minifter,  deferves  to  be  record- 
ed«  "  We  fought  agairtft  Dr  Reid  when  he 
came,  and  would  have  fought  for  him  when  he 

went  away," 

*.'  • 

In  fome  notes ,  relative  to  the  earlier  part  of 
his  hiftory,  which  have  been  kindly  commimi- 
cated  to  me  by  the  Reverend  Mr  Davidson, 
minifter  of  Rayne,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of 
his  uncommon  modefty  and  diffidence,  that  long 
after  he  became  minifter  of  New-Machar,  he 
was  accuftomed,  from  a  diftruft  in  his  own 
powers,  to  preach  the  fermons  of  Dr  Tillot- 
SON  and  of  Dr  Evai^ts.  I  have  heard  alfo, 
through  other  channels,  that  he  had  negledied 
the  pradice  of  compofition  to  a  more  than  or- 
dinary degree,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ftudies. 
The  fadl  is  curious,  when  contrafted  with  that 
eafe,  perfpicuity,  and  purity  of  ftyle,  which  he 
afterwards  attained.  From  fome  information, 
however,  which  has  been  lately  tranfmitted  to 
me  by  one  of  his  neareft  relations,  I  have  reaibn 
to  believe,  that  the  number. of  original  difcour* 
fes  which  he  wrote,  while  a  country  clergyman, 
was  not  inconfiderable. 

The 
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The  fatisf^dion  of  his  own  mind  was  proba^ 
bly,  at  this  period,  a  more  powerful  incentive 
to  his  philofophical  refearches,  than  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  inftrud  the  world  as  an  author. 
But,  whatever  his  views  were,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  during  his  reiidence  at  New-Macbar, 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  was  fpent  in  the  moil 
'intenfe  ftudy ;  more  particularly  in  a  carefu} 
examination  of  the  laws  of  external  perception, 
^d  of  the  other  principles  which  form   the 
groundwork  of  human  knowledge.     His  chief 
relaxations  were  gardening  and  botany,  to  both 
Qf  which  purfuits  he  retained  his  attachment 
even  in  old  age. 

A  paper  which  he  publifhed  in  the  Philofo- 
phical Tranfailions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, for  the  year  1748,  affords  fome  light  with 
refped  to  the  proguef^  of  his  fpeculations  about 
this  period. '  It  is  entitled.  An  EJfay  on  ^an^ 
tity,  occajtoned  by  reading  a  Treatifef  in  which 
Simple  and  Compound  Ratios  are  applied  to  Vir-- 
tue  and  Merit ;  and  (hews  plainly,  by  its  con- 
tents,  that,  although  he  had  not  yet  entirely  re- 
linquifhed  the  favourite  refearches  of  his  youthj^ 

ho 
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he  was  beginning  to  direct  his  thoughts  to  other 
objeds. 

The  treatife  aUuded  to  iti  the  title  of  this 
paper,  was  manifeftly  the  ^^  Inquiry  into  the 
"  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  Tiai  VirtWj^ 
by  Dr  Hutcheson  of  Glafgojv^.  Accordilig  to 
this  very  ingenious  writer,  the  moment  of  public 
good  produced  by  an  individual,  aepending ' 
partly  on  his  benevolence j  .and  partly  on  his  aW- 
lity^  the  relation  between  thefe  different  moral 
ideas  may  be  exptelfed  in  the  technical  form  of 
algebraifts,  by  faying,  that  the  firll  is  in  the 
compound  proportion  pf  the  two  others.  Hence, 
Dr  Hutcheson  infers,  that  "  the  benevolence  of 
"  an  agent,  (which  in  this  fyftem  is  fynonymoua. 
1*  with  his  moral  merii)f  is  proportional  to  a 
'^  fradion^  having  the  moment  of  good  for  the 
"numerator,  and  the  ability  of  the  agent  for 
**  the  denominator^''  , Various  other  example$ 
of  a  fimilar  nature  occur  in  the  fame  work  ;  and 
ate  ^^ted  with  a  gravity  not  altogether  worthy^ 
of  the  author.  It .  is  probable,  that  they  were 
intended  merely  as  illujlrations  of  his  general 
reafonings,  ;not  as  media  of  inveftigation  for  the 
difcovery  of  new  conclufions ;  but  they  appear- 

ed 
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ed  to  Dr  Reid  to  be  an  innovation  which  it  was 
of  importance  to  refift,  on  account  of  the  tenden** 
cy  it  might  have  (by  confounding  the  evidence 
of  different  branches  of  fcience)  to  retard  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge.  The  very  high  reputa- 
tion which  Dr  Hutchesok  then  poffeffed  in  the 
Univerfities  of  Scotland,  added  to  the  recent 
^tt^mpts  of  Arbuthnot  and  Cheyne  to  ap- 
ply mathematical  reafoning  to  medicine,  would* 
beftow,  it  is  likely,  an  intereft  on  Dr  Reid^s 
Effay  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  which  it 
can  fcarcely  be  expe^ed  to  poffefs  at  prefent. 
Many  of  the  obfervations,  however,  which  it 
contains,  are  acute  and  original ;  and  stU  of  them 
are  expreffed  with  that  clearnefs  and  precifion,  fo 
confpicuous  in  his  fubfequentcompofitions.  Tlie 
circumflance  which  renders  a  fubjec^  fufceptible 
of  mathematical  coniidetation,  js  accurately  da- 
ted ;  and  the  proper  province  of  that  fcience  de- 
fined in  fuch  a  manner,,  as  fufEciendy  to  expofe 
the  abfurdity-  of'  thofe  abufes  of  its  technical, 
phrafeology  which  were  at  that  time  prevalent 
From  fome  paffages  in  it,  there  is,  I  think, 
ground  for  concluding, '  that  the  Author's  read- 
mg  had  not  been  very  e^tenfive  previous  tq, 

this 
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this  pcriocL  The  enumeration,  in  particular^ 
which  he  has  given  of  the  different  kinds  of  pro-^ 
ftr  quantity^  aflbrds  a  proof,  that  he  was  tiot  ac- 
quainted with  the  refined  yet  found  difquifitions 
concerning  the  nature  of  number  and  oi  propor- 
iioHf  which  had  appeared  almoft  a  century  be- 
fore, in  the  Mathematical  LeSlures  of  Dr  Bar- 
row ;  nor  with  the  remarks  on  the  fame  fubjeA 
introduced  by  Dr  Clarke  in  one  of  his  contro- 
verfiul  letters  ^ddreffed  to  LeIbnitz. 

In  the  fame  paper,  Dr  Reid  takes  occafion  to 
affer  fome  refleAions^  on  the  difpute  between 
the  Newtonians  and  Leibnitzians  concerning  the 
ineafure  of  forces.  The  fundamental  idea  on 
which  thefe  refledlions  proceed,  is  juft  and  im- 
pbrtant ;  and  it  leads  to  the  corredlion  of  an 
error,  committed  very  generally  by  the  partisans 
of  both  opinions ;  that,  of  miftaking  a  queftion 
concerning  the  comparative  advantages  of  two 
definitions^  for  a  difference  of  ftatement  with 
y<*fpe£t  to  a  phyjical  fa3.  It  muft,  I  think,  be 
acknowledged^  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  whole 
merits  of  the  controverfy  are  not  here  exhauft- 
cd  ;  and  that  the  honour  of  placing  this  very 
iSibtle  and  abftrufe  <iucftion  in  a  point  of  view 

calculate^ 
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calculated  to  reconcile  completely  the  C(mtend« 
ing  parties,  was  rciferved  for  M.  II^Alembert* 
To  have  fallen  fhort  of  the  fuccefs  which  attend- 
ed the  inquiries  of  that  eminent  man,  on  a  fuh^ 
je&  fo  congenial  to  his  favourite  habits  of  ftudy, 
will  not  reflet  any  difcredit  on  the  powers  of 
Dr'REin's  mind,  in  the  judgment  of  thofe  who 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  hiftoty  of  this  ce« 
lebrated  .difcuffion. 

In  1752,  the  Profeffors  of  JK«^V  College  eleft- 
ed  Dr  Rkid  Profeffor  of  Philofophy,  in  tefti- 
mony  of  the  high  opinion  they  had  formed  of 
his  learning  and  abilities.     Of  the  particular 
plan  which  he  followed  in  his  academical  lec- 
tures, while  he  held  this  office,  1  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  any  fatisfaflory  account ;  but  the 
department  of  fcience  which  was  afligned  to 
him  by  the  general  fyftem  of  education  in  that 
uoiverfity,  was  abundantly  extenfiye  ;  compre- 
hending Mathematics  and  Phyfics  as  well  as  Lo- 
gic and  Ethics.     A  fipiilar  fyftem  was  purfued 
formerly  in  the  other  univerfities  of  Scotland  ; 
the  fame  profeffor  then  conduding  his  pupils 
through  all  thofe  branches  of  knowledge  which 
ar^  now  appropriated  to  different  teachers.  And 

b  where 
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where  he  happened  fortunately  to  poffefs  thofe 
various  accomplifhments  which  diftingui^hed 
DrKKiDinfo  remarkable  a  degree,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  unity  and  comprehenfive- 
ncb  of  method,  of  which  fuch  academical 
courftis  admitted,  muft  neceffarily  have  poffef- 
fed  important  advantages  over  that  more  mi- 
nute fuTDdivifion  of  literary  labour  which  has 
iince  been  introduced.  But  as  public  eilablifh- 
ments  ought  to  adapt  themfelyes  to  what  is 
ordinary,  rather  than  to  what  is  poffible,  it  is 
not  furprifing,  that  e?:perience  fhould  have  gra- 
dually  fuggefted  an  arrangement  more  fuitablc 
to  the  narrow  limits  wbich  copaijionly  circum- 
fcribe  human  geniu§. 

Soon  after  Dr  Re  id's  removal  to  Aberdeen^ 
he  projcded  (ii>  conjunftion  with  his  friend  Dr 
John  Gregory)  a  literary  fociety,  which  fubr 
liiled  for  many  years,  and  which  feejns  to  havp 
had  the  happieft  effects  in  awakening  and  dired- 
ing  that  fpirit  of  philofophical  rcfcarch,  whic^ 
has  fince  reflected  fo  much  luftre  on  the  north  of 
Scotland.  The  meetings  of  this  fociety  were 
held  weekly ;  and  afforded  the  members,  (be- 
fide  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  mutu^ 

communication 
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.communication  of  their  fentiments  on-  the  com- 
mon obje£ts  of  their  purfuit),  an  opportunity  of 
fiibjeding  their  intended  publications  to  the  teft 
of  firiaidly  criticifm.  The  number  of  valuable 
works  which  ifliied  nearly  about  the  fame  time, 
from  individuals  conneded  with  this  inftitu- 
tion,  more  particularly  the  writings  gf  Reid, 
Gregory,  Campbell,  Beattie  and  Gerard, 
fumiih  the  beft  panegyric  on  the  enlightened 
views  of  thofe  under  whofe  diredion  it  was  orir 
ginally  formed. 

Among  thefe  works,'  the  moft  otiginal  and 
profoimd  was  unqueftionably  the  Inquiry  into 
tbe  Human  Mind,  publiflied  by  Dr  Reid  in  1764. 
The  plan  appears  to  have  been  conceived,  and 
die  fabje6l  deeply  meditated,  by  the  Author 
long  before  ;  but  it  is  doubtful,  whether  his 
modefty  would  have  ever  permitted  him  to  pre- 
fent  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  folitary  ftu- 
dies,  without  the  encouragement  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  general  acquiefcence  of  his  aC* 
fociates,  in  the  moft  important  conclufions  to 
which  he  had  been  led. 

From  a  paflage  in  the  dedication,  it  would 
fcem,  that  the  fpeculations  which  terminated  ia 

b  ^  thefe 
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thefe  conclufibns  had  commenced  as  early  as  the 
jjrear  1739 ;  at  which  period  the  publication  of 
Mr  Hume's  Treati/e  of  Human  Nature  induced 
him,  for  the  firfl  time,  (as  he  himfelf  informs 
us),  '*  to  call  in  qucftion  the  principles  com- 
^*  monly  received  with  regard  to  the  humaxn 
^^  underftanding."     In  his  EJfays  on  the  InteU 
teSlual  Powersj  he  acknowledges,  that,  in  his 
youth,  he  had,  without  examination,  admitted 
the  eftablifhed  opinions  on  which  Mr  Hume^s  , 
fyftem  of  fcepticifra  was  railed ;    and  that  it 
w^s  the  coSfequences  which  thefe  opinion^  feem* 
ed  to  involve,  which  roufed  his  fufpicioi^s  con- 
cerning their  truth.    ^*  If  I  may  prefume"  (fays 
he)  *^  to  fpeak  my  own  fentiments,  I  once  be* 
lieved  the  dodlrine  of  Ideas  fo  firmly,  as  to  em- 
brace the  whole  of  Berkeley's  fyftem  along 
^*  with  it ;  till  finding  other  confequences  to  fol- 
"  low  from  it,  which  gave  me  more  unealinefs 
^*  than  the  want  of  a  material  world,  it  came 
into  my  mind  jnore  than  forty  years  ago,  to 
put  the  queftion,  What  evidence  have  I  for 
^*  this  dodtrine^  that  all  the  objefts  of  myknow- 
f*  ledge  arc  ideas  in  my  own  mind  ?  From  that 
(!  tinie  to  the  prefcnt,  I  have  been  candidly  and 

» 

"  impartially. 
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**  impartially,  as  I  think,  feeking  for  the  evi- 
dence of  this  principle  ;  but  can  find  none,  ex- 
cepting the  authority  of  philofophcrs.** 
In  following  the  train  of  Dr  Rjeid's  refearches, 
this  laft  extrad  merits  attention,  as  it  contains 
an  exjdicit  avowal,  on  his  own  part,  that ^  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  he  had  been  led,  by  Berke- 
ley's  r^afonings,  to  abandon  the  belief  of  the 
exiftence  of  matter.  The  avowal  does  honour 
to  his  candour,  and  the  fa^l  reflefts  no  difcredit 
cm  his  fagacity.  The  truth  is,  that  this  article  of 
the  Berkleian  fyftem,  however  contrary  to  the 
condnfions  of  a  foimdet  philofophy^  was  the  er- 
for  of  no  common  mind.  Confidered  in  con- 
traft  with  that  theory  of  materialifm,  which  the 
excellent  Author  was  anxious  to  fupplant,  it 
poflefled  important  advantages^  not  only  in  its 
tendency,  but  in  its  fcientific  confiftency ;  and 
it  afforded  a  proof,  Wherever  it  met  with  a  fa- 
vourable reception,  of  an  underftanding  fuperior 
to  thofe  cafual  alTociations,  which,  in  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  moft  men,  blend  indiflblubly  the 
phenomena  of  thought  with  thcf  objefts  of  ex- 
ternal  perception.  It  is  recorded  as  a  faying  of 
M.  TuRGOT,   (whofe  philofophical  opinions  in 

b  3  ibme 
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icmc  important  .points  approached  Very  nearly 
»  thojc  of  Dr  Rkid  *\  That  "  he  who  had 
**  nc^xxT  4oQbt;6d  of  the  exiftence  of  matter, 
''^  m^la  be  «flurcd  he  had  no  turn  for  meta- 
*•  |*ii>'^>4il  dilquifitions." 

iV  Hk   refutation  of  Mr  Hume's   fceptical 
¥^^^^c>  x\-4S  the  great  and  profeffed  objed  of  Dr 

■ 

^^nV'^^  i^^uiry^  he  was  anxious,  before  taking 
>rl^''.  ^W  as  a  controverfial  writer,  to  guard 
«ii^^  Uie  ^danger  of  mifapprehending  or  mifre^* 
yiV^Vuting  the  meaning  of  his  adverfary,  by  fub- 
iMUmg  his  reafonings  to  Mr  Hume's  private 
sv.\^mination.  With  this  view,  he  availed  him- 
K^U'of  the  good  oflkes  of  Dr  Blair,  with  whom 
kH>th  he  and  Mr  Hume  had  long  lived  in  ha- 
bits of  friendfliip.  The  communications  which 
he  at  firft  tranfmitted,  confifted  only  of  de- 
tached parts  of  the  work;  and  appear  evi- 
dently, from  a  correfpondence  which  I  have 
pcrufed,  to  have  conveyed  a  very  imperfed  idea 
of  his  general  fyftem.     In  one  of  Mr  Hume's 

letters 


'    ♦  Sec,  in  particular,  the  article  Exfftence  in  the  Encyclo* 
pedii. 
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letters  to  Dr  Blair,  he  betrays  fome  want  of 
his  ufual  good  humour,  in  looking  forward  to 
his  new  antagonift.  ".  I  wifh,"  fays  he,  ^*  that . 
**  the  Parfons  would  confine  themfelves  to  their 
"  old  occupation  of  worrying  one  another,  an  J 
leave  Philofophers  to  argue  with  temper^  mo- 
deration, and  good  manners.'*  After  Mr 
Hume,  however^  had  read  the  manufcript,  he 
addrefied  himfelf  diredUy  to  the  Author,  in 
terms  fo  candid  and  liberal,  that  it  would  be 
unjuft  to  his  memory  to  withhold  from  the  pu- 
plic  fo  pleaiing  a  memorial  of  his  charadter. 

"  By  Dr  Buair's  means,  I  have  been  favoured 
"  with  the  perufal  of  your  performance,  which  I 
**  have  read  with  great  pleafure  and  attention. 
"  It  is  certainly  very  rare,  that  a  piece  fo  deeply 
"  philofophical  is  wrote  with  fo  much  fpirit,  and 
"  affords  fo  much  entertainment  to  the  reader  ; 
"  though  I  muft  ftill  regret  the  difadvantages  un- 
**  der  which  I  read  it,  as  I  never  had  the  whole 
**  performance  at  once  before  me,  and  could  not 
*'  be  able  fully  to  compare  one  part  with  another. 
"  To  this  reafon,  chiefly,  I  afcribe  fome  obfcuri- 
**  ties^  which^  in  fpite  of  your  fliort  analyfis  or  ab- 
^  ibradl,  ftill  feem  to  hang  over  your  fyftem.  For  I 

J  4  .    ''  muft 
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^  luuft  do  you  the  juftice  to  own,  that  when  I  en- 
^^  tcr  into  your  ideas,  no  man  appears  to  exprefs 
••  himlelf  with  greater  perfpicuity  than  you  do ; 
^  A  talent  which,  above  all  others,  is  requifite  in 
^^  that  fpecies  of  literature  which  you  hav-e  culti- 
•♦  vated.     There  are  fome  objedions  which  I 
♦♦  would  willingly  propofe  to  the  chapter,  Of 
**  Sights  did  I  not  fufped  that  they  proceed  from 
^*  my  not  fufficiently  underftanding  it ;  and  I  am 
«<  the  more  confirmed  in  this  fufptcion,  as  Dr 
"  Blair  tells  me,  that  the  former  objedions  I 
^  made  had  been  derived  chiefly  from  that  caufe* 
«*  I  fliall  therefore  forbear  till  the  whole  can  be 
^  before  me,  and  fliall  not  at  prefent  propofe  any 
^  farther  difficulties  to  your  reafonings.     I  fliall 
"  only  fay,  that  if  you  have  been  able  to  clear  up 
•'  thefe  abftrufe  and  important  fubjedls,  inftead  of 
«*  being  mortified,  I  fliall  be  fo  vain  as  to  pretend 
**  to  a  fliare  of  the  praife  ;  and  fliall  think,  that 
•*  my  errors,  by  having  at  lead  fome  coherence,^ 
••  had  led  you  to  make  a  more  ftridl  review  of 

my  principles,  which  were  the  common  ones^, 

and  to  perceive  their  futility. 

**  As  I  was  defirous  to  be  of  fome  ufe  to  you,  I 
'*  kept  a  watchful  eye  all  along  over  your  ftyle  ; 

•*  but 


•( 
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'*  but  it  is  really  focorred,  and  fo  good  Englifli, 

^*  that  I  found  not  any  thing  worth  the  remark- 

<^  ing.  There  is  only  one  pailage  in  this  chapter, 

'*  where  you  make  ufe  of  the  phrafe  binder  to  do^ 

"  inftead  of  binder  from  doings  which  is  the  Eng-^ 

*'  lifh  one ;  but  I  could  not  find  the  paflage  when 

I  fought  for  it.  You  may  judge  how  unexcep- 

tionable  the  whole  appeared  to  me,  when  I 

^  could  remark  fo  fmall  a  blemifh.    I  beg  my 

•*  compliments  to  my.  friendly  adverfaries,  Dr 

^  Campbell  and  Dr  Gerard  ;  and  alfo  to  Dr 

"  Gregory,  whom  I  fufped  to  be  of  the  fame 

^'  difpofition,  though  he  has  not  openly  declared 

"  himfelf  fuch.'' 

Of  the  particular  dodrines  contained  in  Dr 

« 

Reid's  Inquiry^  I  do  not  think  it  neceflary  here 
to  attempt  any  abftradt ;  nor  indeed  do  his  fpe- 
culations  (conduced  a^  they  were  in  ftridl  con- 
formity to  the  rules  of  induftive  philofophizing) 
afford  a  fubjeft  for  the  fame  fpecies  of  rapid  out- 
line, which  is  fo  ufeful  in  facilitating  the  ftudy 
of  a  merely  hypothetical  theory.  Their  great 
objedt  was  to  record  and  to  claffify  the  pheno- 
mena which  the  operations  of  the  human  mind 
prefent  to  thofe  who  reflefl:  carefully  on  the  fub- 
jefts  of  their  confcioufDefs ;  ani  of  fuch  a  hifto- 
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..J  ioridgment  could  br 
,^..    >.-:uc  reflections  or  the 
.^  . .  :hc  Author,  and  on  the 
.^  :-.:lv.rchcs  in  this  depart- 
.    .  .i:"icr\\ardb  find  a  more  con- 
.•!  I  ihall  have  finillied  niv  ac- 
\.-;:.^*iif  publications/ 
•:.A'cuting  the  lludy  of  the  lui- 
.t  ^KMi  analogous  to  that  wliich 
...vviVfuHy  adopted  in  phyfics  by 
,  >  //  Lord  Bacon,  if  nut  firll  cuncei 
*.   .\,::\  was  at  Icaft  firil  carried  fue- 
V      .vi  execution  in  his  writings.      An 
■  .J.  loiiij  before  been  announced  by  Mi 
.  ;  i!u-  liLlc-page  of  his  Trcatifc  of  Hu- 
\     .•;•.  to  introduce  the  exrerimcntal  me- 
.^^  . .  '.v-.;ronini;  into  moral  labjecls  ;  and  fomc 
.,i!i!e  cemarkb  arc  made  in  the  introduclioii 
o  ,.::i  \\*>»I^,  'HI  the  errors  ir.to  which  hi:,  pre- 
...vvil^i-'  hail  been  betrayed  by  the  fpirit  of  hy- 
x-iiu'li-^ ;   ami  vt;t   it   i^  now  vcrv  ireivjrallv  ad 
!\i:iu-il,  that  the  wlioleof  his  own  fyftem  reili  oii 
.ipiiMiinle  \\'\'  v.liich   there  i:.  po  e\  icencc  bu: 
till-  .mlihJiity  I  f  philinupher--  ;   and  it  ;->  certain, 
•h.Ji  III  Mi»  \\\\'\  ef  it  h:ii  b.j   :i:v*eJ  to  invciligate 

bv 
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by  a  fyftematicajl  analyiis,  thofe  general  princt^ 
pies  of  our  conftitution  which  can  alone  afford  a 
fjnthetieal  exj^nation  of  its  complicated  phe^ 
nomena.  .«  , 

I  have  often  been  difpofed  to  think,  that  Mr . 
Hume's  inattention  to  th^fe  rules  of  philofophi- 
zing  which  it  was  his  profeffed  intention  to  ex«- 
emplify,  was  owing  in  part  to  fome  indifUndnefs 
in  his  notions  concerning  their  import.  It  does 
not  appear,  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ftu- 
dies,  he  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  mo- 
dels of  inveftigation  exhibited  in  the  writings 
of  Newton  and  of  his  fuccefibrs :  and  that 
he  was  by  no  means  aware  of  the  extraordi- 
nary merits  of  Bacon  as  a  philofopher,  nor  of 

« 

the  influence  which  his  writings  have  had  on  the 
fubfequent  progrefs  of  phyfical  difcovery,  is  de- 
monflxated  by  the  cold  and  qualified  encomium 
which  is  beftowed  on  his  genius,  in  one  of  the  ' 
moft  elaborate  paffages  of  the  Hrjlory  of  Eng^ 
land. 

In  thefe  refpefts,  Dr  Re  id  poffeffed  import- 
ant advantages ;  familiarized,  from  his  early 
years,  to  thofe  experimental  inquiries,  which,  in 

'  the 
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-  -    H .'  lit  centuries,  have  exalt- 
•*»  -.xuiiv   »  the  dignity   of  a 
.-.^..••jiKC  ftrongly,  by  the  pecu- 
,.  ^t»::u!?*  to  conned  every  ftep  in 
^  .    .  .  /,vvery  with  the  hiftory  of  the 
^  :.^.      t^c  influence  of  the   general 
w  .vxi    ■-  -"^  Novum  Organon^  may  be 
.•»(Cil  every  page  of  his  writings  ; 
:uvxu.  :-^c  circumftance  by  which  thefc 
,r^t»i;.'v    and    charaderiftically  diflin- 
xw.    ^   f^-*^  ^^^^y  exhibit  the   firft    fyfte- 
.■^   iCtcmpt    to    exemplify,  in   the  ftudy 
:^  \uii\  nature,  the  fame  plan  of  invefti^a- 
^.,.  *  vch  condudlcd  Newton  to  the  proper- 
c^  .**  >^<*^^  '"^^  ^^  ^^e  ^^^^'  of  gravitation.   It  is 
A'iu  .t  iUmcIv  adherence  to  this  plan,  and  not 
t\sa  the  liipcriority  of  his  inventive  powers, 
i^a:  ho  cliiims  to  himfelf  any  merit  as  a  philofo- 
;>i\or ;  apil  he  fecms  even  willing  (with  a  modefty 
41^*^^'**' '^'"K  ^^  ^  fault)  to  abandon  the  praife  of 
V.  hat  is  commonly  called  genius,  to  the  authors  of 
thr  lyllcms  which  he  was  anxious  to  refute.   "  It 
••  IS  K^*"'"^/'  ^^^  obfcrves  in  one  pafTagc,  "  and 
"  not  .tlu*  want  of  it,  that  adulterates  philofo-* 
•'  phv,  utul  fills  it  with  error  and  falfe  theory.  A 

"  creative 
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creative  imagination  difdains  the  mean  offices 
of  digging  for  a  fomidation,  of  removing  rub* 
bifh,  and  carrying  materials :  leaving  thefe 
fervile  employments  to  the  drudges  in  fcience, 
it  plans  a  defign,  and  raifes  a  fabric.  Inven* 
tion  fupplies  materials  where  they  are  want^ 
^  ing,  and  &ncy  adds  colouring,  and  every  be- 
'*  fitting  ornament.  The  work  pleafes  the  eye, 
^  and  wants  nothing  but  iblidity  and  a  g^od 
**  foundation.    It  feems  even  to  vie  with  the 

« 

^  works  of  nature,  till  fome  fucceeding  archi- 
'^  ted  blows  it  into  ruins,  and  builds  as  goodly 
^'  a  fabric  of  his  own  in  its  place.*'    ' 

"  Succefs  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,"  he  ob-   " 
ferves  farther,  *^  it  is  not  in  human  power  to  com* 
^*  mand ;  but  perhaps  it  is  poffible,  by  caution 
"  and  humility,  to  avoid  error  and  delufion. 
^*  The  labyrinth  may  be  too  intricate,  and  the 

thread  too  fine,  to  be  traced  through  all  its 

windings ;  but,  if  we  flop  where  we  can  trace 
"  it  no  farther,  and  fecure  the  ground  we  have 
*^  gained,  there  is  no  harm  done ;  a  quicker 
"  eye  may  in  time  trace  it  farther/* 

The  miafluming  language   with  which  Dr 
&EID  endeavours  to  remove  the  prejudices  natu- 
rally 


« 
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rally  excited  by  a  new  attempt  to  philofophize 
on  fo  unpromiiing,  and  hitheho  fo  ungratefVd  a 
fubje<3:,  recalls^  to  our  recoUedlion  thofe  paflages^ 
in  which  Lord  Bacon — ^filled  as  his  own  imagi- 
nation was  with  the  future  grandeur  of.  the  fa- 
bric founded  by  his  hand — ^befpeafcs  the  indul- 
gence of  his  readers,   for  an  enterprife  appa- 
rently fo  hopelefs  and  prefumptuous.     The  apo- 
logy he  ©ffers  forliimfelf,  when  compared  with 
the  height  to  which  the  ftrufture  of  phyfical 
knowledge  has  fince  attained, .  may  perhaps  have 
Ibme  effed  in  attra<9:ing  a  more  general  attention 
to  purfuits  ftill  more  immediately  interefting  to 
mankind ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  forms  the  beft 
comment  on  the  prophetic  fuggeftions  in  which 
Dr  Reid  occafionally  indulges  himfelf* concern-* 
ing  the  future  progrefs  of  moral  fpeculation. 

"  Si  homines  per  tanta  anriorum  fpatia  viam 
**  veram  invenieridi  et  colendi  fcientias  tenuif- 
**  fent,  nee  tamen  ulterius  progredi  potuiflent, 
"  audax  procul  dubio  ct  temeraria  foret  opinio, 
*^  I)ofle  rem  in  ulterius  provehi.  Quod  fi  in  via 
"  ipfa  erratum  fit,  atque  hominum  opera  in  iis 
*♦  confumpta  in  quibus  rhinime  oportebat,  fequi- 
"  tur  ex  eo,  non  in  rebus  ipfis  difBcultatem  oriri, 

«  quae 
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^  quae  poteftatis  noftrae  non  funt ;  fed  in  intcl- 
1*  ledu  humano,  ej  usque  ufu  et  applicationey 
•^*  quae     res    remedium   et     medicinaitl    fufci- 

**  pit*." — ?*♦  De  nobis  ipfis  lilemus :  de  re 

^  autem  quae  agitur,  petimus  ;  Ut  homines  earn 
non  opinionem,  fed  opus  eife  cogitent ;  ac 
pro  certo  habeant,  non  feftae  nos  alicujus,  aut 
'^  placiti,  fed  utilitatis  eC  amplitudinis  humanae 
iundamenta  molirL    Prseterea,  ut  bene  fpe- 
rent ;  neque  Inftaurationem  noftram  ut  quid- 
**  dam  infinitum  et  ultra   raortale  fingant,   et 
"  animo  concipiant ;  quum  revera  fit  infiniti 
**  erroris  finis  et  terminus  legitimus  f  .'* 

The  impreflion  produced  on  the  minds  of  fpe- 
culative  men,  by  the  publication  of  Dr  Rfid*8 
Jnquiry^  was  fully  as  great  as  could  be  expeded 
from  the  nature  of  his  undertaking.  It  was  a 
work  neither  addreffed  to  the  multitude,  nor 
level  to  their  comprehenfion  ;■  and  the  freedom 
with  which  it  canvaflpd  opinions  fandioned  by 
the  higheft  authorities,  was  ill  Calculated  to  con- 
ciliate the  favour  of  the  learned.  A  few,  however, 
habituated,  like  the  author,  to  the  analytical  re- 

fearches 

^  ■  >  I     I  II  I  .  II  I  ■!■■  I  ■*• 

♦  Nov.  Org.  94. 

f  Inftaur.  Mag.— Prxfat. 
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iearcfaes  of  the  Newtonian  fchool,  foon  per- 
ceived the  extent  of  his  views,  and  recognifed 
in  his  pages  the  genuine  fpirit  and  language 
of  indu^ve  inveftigation.  Among  the  mem- 
hers  of  this  univerfity,  Mr  Ferguson  was  the 
{grit  to  applaud  Dr  Reid's  fuccefs ;  warmly  re- 
commending to  his  pupils  a  fteady  profecution 
of  the  fame  plan,  as  the  only  effedual  method 
of  afcertaining  the  general  principles  of  the  hu- 
man frame  ;  and  illuftrating  happily,  by  his  own 
profound  and  eloquent  difquifitions,  the  applica- 
tion of  fuch  ftudies>  to  the  conduct  of  the  under- 

» 

Handing,  and  to  the  great  concerns  of  life.  I  re- 
colledt,  too,  wheii  I  attended  (about  the  year 
1771)  the  Lectures  of  the  late  Mr  Russell,  to 
have  heard  high* encomiums  on  the  Philofbphy 
of  Rei0,  in  the  courfe  of  thofe  comprehenfive  dif- 
cuflions  concerning  the  objedl?  and  the  rules  of 
experimental  fcience,  with  which  be  fo  agree-, 
ably  diveiiified  the  particular  dodlrines  of  phy- 
fics.— Nor  muft  I  omit  this  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  old  friend, 
Mr  Stevenson,  then  Profeffor  of  l^gic ;  whofe 
candid  mind,  at  the  age  of  fevciity,  gave  a  wel- 
come reception  to  a  fyftem  fubverfive  of  the 

theories 
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% 

theories  which  he  had  taught  for  forty  years  j 
and  wbofe  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  know* 
ledge  prompted  him^  when  his  career  was  al- 
moil  finiihed,  to  undertake  the  laborious  tafk  of 
new-modelling  that  ufeful  compilation  of  ele- 
mentary inftrudiony  to  which  a  lingular  diffi- 
dence of  his  own  powers  limited  his  literary 
exertions. 

It  is  with  no  common  feelings  of  refpedl  and 
of  gratitude,  that  I  now  recal  the  names  of 
thofe  to  whom  I  owe  my  firft  attachment  to 
thefe  ftudiesy  and  the  happinefs  of  a  liberal  oc- 
cupation fuperior  to  the  n;ipre,afpiring  aims  of  a 
fervile  ambition. 

From  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow,  Dx  Reid's 
Inquiry  received  a  flill  more  fubftantial  teftimo- 
ny  of  approbation  ;  the  author  having  been  in- 
yitedy  in  1763,  by  that  learned  body,  to  the 
profellbrlhip  of  Moral  Philofophy,  then  vacant 
by  the  refignation  of  Mr  Smith.  The  prefer- 
ment was  in  many  refpeds  advantageous ;  af- 
fording an  income  confiderably  greater  than  he 
enjoyed  at  Aberdeen.;  and  enabling  him  to  con- 
centrate to  his  favourite  objedls,  tliat  attention 
which  had  been  hitherto  diftrafted  by  the  mif- 

Vol.  L  c  cellaneous 
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cellaneous  nature  of  his  academical  engage- 
ments. It  was  not^  however,  without  reludance, 
that  he  confented  to  tear  himfelf  from  a  fpot 
where  he  had  fo'  long  heen  faftening  his  roots  ; 
and,  much  as  he  loved  the  fociety  in  which  he 
pafled  the  remainder  of  his  days,  I  am  doubtful 
if,  in  his  mind,  it  compenfated  the  &crifice  of 
earlier  habits  and  connections. 

Abftrading  from  the  charm  of  local  attach- 
ment, the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow,  at  the  time 
when  Dr  Reid  was  adopted  as  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, prefented  ftrong  attraftions  t6  reconcile  him 
to  his  change  of  fituation.     Robert  Simson, 
the  great  reftorer  of  ancient  geometry,  was  ftill 
alive  ;  and^  although,  far  advanced  in  years,  pre- 
ferved  unimpaired  his  ardour  in  ftudy,  his  relifh 
for  focial  relaxation,  and  his  amufing  fingulari* 
ties  of  humour.     Dr  Moor  combined  with  a 
gaiety  and  a  levity  foreign  to  this  climate,  the 
profound  attainments  of  a  fcholar  and  of  a  ma- 
.  thematician.    In  Dr  Black,  to  whofe  fortunate 
genius  a  new  world  of  fcience  had  juft  opened, 
Reid  acknowledged  an  inftrudor  and  a  guide ; 
and  met  a  limplicity  of  manners  congenial  to  his 
own.  The  Wilsons  (both  father  and  fon)  were 

formed 
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fofmed  to  attach  his  heart  bjr  the  fimilarity  of 
their  icientific  purfuits^  and  an  entire^  fympathy 
with  his  views  and  fentimentsu  Nor  was  he  left 
delighted  with  the  good-humoured  oppofition 
which  his  opinions  never  failed  to  encounter  ia 
the  acutenefs  of  MiLLAR,*-^en  in  the  vigour  of 
youthful  genius^  and  warm  from  the  leflbns  of 
a  different  fchooL  Dr  Leeghman,  the  friend 
and  biographer  of  Hutchesok,  was  the  official 
head  of  the  College ;  and  added  the  weight  of 
a  venerable  name  to  the  reputation  of  a  coinmu^ 
nity,  which  he  had  once  adorned  in  a  more  ac<^ 
tiveftation*. 

Animated  by  the  zeal  of  fuch  aflbciates,  and 
by  the  bufy  fcenes  which  his  new  refidence  pre« 
fented  in  every  department  of  ufeful  induilry^ 
Dr  RsiD  entered  on  his  fun<^ons  at  Glafgow^ 
with  an  ardour  not  common  at  the  period  of 
life,  which  he  had  now  attained.  His  refearches 
concerning  the  human  mind^  and  the  principles 
of  morals,  which  had  occupied  but  an  inconfi- 
derable  fpace  in  the  wide  circle  of  fcience,  al- 
lotted to  him  by  his  former  office,  were  ex^ 
tended  and  methodifed  in  a  courfe,  which  em-< 

c  2  ployed 

*  Note  C 
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plojred  five  hours  every  week,  during  fix  inonthB 

« 

of  the  year :  the  example  of  his  iliuftriou^^e^ 
deceflbr,  HAd  the  prevailing  topics  of  converfar- 
tion  atound  him,  occafioRaUy  turned  his  thou^its 
to  commereial  politics,  and  produced  fome  irt- 
genidios  effayis  on  different  queftions  connefted 
with  trade,  which  werfe  communicated  to  a  pri* 

V 

vatc  fociety  of  his  academical  friends  :  his  ear- 
ly paffi6h  for  the  mathematical  fciences  was  re- 
vived by  the  converfation  of  SiMson,  Moor, 
and  the  Wilsons  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five, 
he  attended  the  leAures  of  Black,  with  a  juve- 
nile curiofity  and  enthufiafm. 

As  the  fubftance  of  Dr.REiD*s  ledtures  at 
Glafgow  (at  leaft  of  that  part  bf  them  which 
was  mod  important  and  original)  has  been  fince 
given  ta  the  public  in  a  more  ^improved  form,  it 
is  unneceflary  for  me  to  enlarge  on  the  plan 
which  he  followed  in  the  difcharge  of  his  of- 
ficial duties.  I  Ihall  therefore  only  obferve,  that 
befide  his  Speculations  on  the  Intelledhial  yaii 
Aftive  Powers  of  Man,  and  a  Syftem  of  PraiJti-* 
cal  Ethics,  his  courfe  fcomprehended  fome  gene- 
ral views  with  refped  to  Natural  Jurifprudence, 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  Politips*    A 

few 
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few  ledges  on  Rhetoric;  which  iwere  vead^  at 
a  fepatate  hour,  to.  a  tnore  advanced  ciafs  of 
ftndoits,  formed  a.  vohintaty  additiontto  the  ajfe 
piopriate  fimdibns  of  bis  office,  to  l^hich^  it  i$ 
piohabie,  hewaa  prompted,  rather  by  a  wifli  ttf 
fopply  what  was  then  a  deficiency  in  the  efta^ 
bliihed  courfe  of  education,  thaa.hy  any  predin 
ledipii  for  a  branch  of  ftudy  &>  ^reign  to  ;£is 
ordinary  purfuits.  ^ 

The  merits  of  Dr  Reid,  as  a  public,  teacher; 
were  derived  chiefly  &om  that  rich:  fund  of  orii 
ginal  and  inftrudive  philofophy  which -is  to  be 
found  in  his  writings  ;  and  from  his  -unwearied 
aifidoity  In  inculcating  principles  whidh  he  con* 
ceived  to  be  of  eflbtitial  importance  to  human 
hoppiMfs.  In  his  elocution  and  mode  of  in-* 
ftnM^iion,  there  was  nothing  peculiarly  attradive, 
lie  feldom,  if  ever,  indulged  himfelf  in  the 
warmth  of  extempore  difcourfe  ;  ilor  was  his 
manner  of  reading  calculated  to  increafe  the  ef- 
&d  of  what  he  had  committed  to  writing.  Such^ 
however,  was  the  fimplicity  and  perfpicuity  of 
(lis  flyle  y  fuch  the  gravity  and  authority  of  his 
charader ;  and  fiich  the  general  intereil  of  his 
▼onng  hearers  in  the  dodrines  which  he  taught, 

c  3  that 
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andiences  to  which  hil" 
addrefled,  he  was  heard  unit 
^i,r«t^^«tt^  cte  moft  'filent  and  refpedful  at^ 
Cl»  diis  fubjed,  I  fpeak  from  perfonal 
;  having  had  the  good  fortune,  du- 
1^  ^  ,t  cVtt&l»rable  part  of  winter  J  772,  tq  be 

^-N  .«r  l^i»  pupils* 

l!Kf  vJO0«  not  appear  to  me,  from  what  I  am 
^^^M  <il>Ie  to  recoUeA  of  the  order  which  he 
«>Oi<rv^  in  treating  the  different  parts  of  his 
^^^>  that  he  had  laid  much  flrefs  on  fy« 
jkiuft4tical  arrangement.  It  is  probable,  that 
^  availed  himfelf  of  whatever  materials  his 
y^'ivate  inquiries  afforded,  for  his  academical 
compoiitions ;  without  aiming  at  the  viperit  of 
combining  them  into  a  wb^le,  by.  a  comprehen- 
sive and  regular  deiign ; — an  undertaking,  to 
which,  if  I  am  not  mift^en,  the  eftablifhed 
forms  of  his  univerfity,  confecrated  by  long 
cuflom,  would  have  prefented  fome  obftacles. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  neither  he  nor  his  im* 
mediate  predeceffor  ever  publifhed  any  general 
proJpiSlux  of  their  refpedive  plans ;  nor  any 
biath  or  outlines  to  aijiiil  their  fiudents  in  tracing 

the 
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the  trains  of  thought  which  fuggefted  their  va^ 
rious  traniitions. 

The  intereil,  however,  excited  by  fuch  de- 
tails as  thefe,  even  if  it  were  in  my  power  to 
render  them  more  full  gnd  iati^adory,  muft  ne^- 
ceflarily  be  telnpojary  and  local ;  and  I  there- 
fore haften  to  obferVations  of  a  more  general 
nature,  on  the  diftinguifhing  charaderiftics  of 
Dr  Rzid's  pfai][pfophical  genius,  and  on  the  fpi- 
rit  and  fcope  of  thofe  refearches  which  he  has 
bequeathed  tQ  pofterity,  concerning  the  pheno- 
mena and  laws  of  the  human  mind.  In  men* 
tioning  his  firft  performance  on  this  fubjed,  I 
have  already  anticipated  a  few  remarks 'which 
are  equally  applicable  to  his  fubfequent  publi- 
cations ;  but  the  hints  then  fuggefted  were  too 
flight,  to  place  in  fo  ftrong  a  light  as  I  could 
wifli,  the  peculiarities  of  that  mode  of  invefti- 
gation,  which  it  was  the  great  objed  of  his 
writings  to  recommend  ai)d  to  exemplify.  Hi^ 
own  anxiety,  to  negleft  nothing  that  might  conT 
tribute  to  its  farther  illuftr^tion,  induped  him, 
while  his  health  and  faculties,  were  yet  entire, 
to  withdraw  from  his  public  labours ;  and  to 
devote  himfelf,  with  an  undivided  attention,  tp 
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a,  ^aik  of  more  cxtenfive  and  permanent  utility. 
It  WHS  in  the  year  1781  that  he  carried  this  de- 
jijrtt  into  execution,  at  a  period  of  life  (for  he 
w;i:3i  then  upwards  of  feventy)  when  the  infir- 
mities of  age  might  be  fuppofed  to  account  fuf- 
ficiently  for  his  retreat ;  but  when,  in  fa<a,  nei- 
ther the  vigour  of  his  mind  nor  of  his  body 
feemcd  to  have  fufFered  any  injury  from  time. 
The  works  which  he  publifhed  not  many  years 
iilYerwards,  afford  a  fufficient  probf  of  the  af- 
fiduity  vith  which  he  had  availed  himfelf  of 
his  literary  leifure ;  his  EJfays  on  the  Jntell^C" 
tual  Powers  of  Man  appearing  in  1785  ;  and 
thofe  on  the  Active  Powers  in  1788. 

As  thefe  two  performances  are,  both  of  them, 
parts  of  one  great  work,  to  which  his  Inquiry 
into  the  Human  Mind  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Introdudion,  I  have  releryed  for  ^  this  place 
whatever  critical  refl^ftions  I  have  to  offer  on. 
his  merits  as  an  Author  ;  conceiving  that  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  produce  their  intended 
cffeft,  when  prefe.ited  at  once  in  a  connefted 
form,  than  if  interfperfed,  according  to  a  chro- 
nological order,  with  the  details  of  a  biogra- 
phical narrative. 

SEC- 
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SECTI05J  SECOND. 

« 

Obfervations  on  the  Spirit  and  Scope  o/Dr  RsiD^i 

Pbilofopljy. 


I  Have  already  obferved,  that  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  feature  of  Dr  Reid's  Philofophy,  is  the- 
fyllematical  fleadinefs,  with  which  he  has  adhe- 
red in  his  inquiries,  to  that  plan  of  inveftigatioii 
which  is  delineated  in  the  Novum  Orgahon,  and 
which  has  been  fo  happily  exemplified  in  phy- 
fics  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  his  followers.  To 
recommend  this  plan  as  the  only  effedual  me- 
thod of  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  nature,  was^ 
the  favourite  aim  of  all  hiS  ftudics,  and  a  topic 
on  which  he  thought  he  could  not  enlarge  too 
much,  in  convcrfing  or  correfponding  with  his 
yoimger  friends.     In  a  letter  to  Dr  Gregory, 
which  I  have  perufed,  he  particularly  congratu- 
lates him,  upon  his  acquaintance  with  Lord  Ba- 
con's  yj^orks  j  adding,  *^  I  am  very  apt  to  mea- 
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"  fure  a  man's  underftanding,  by  the  opinion  he 
'*  entertains  of  that  author," 

It  were  perhaps  to  be  wilhed,  that  he  had  ta- 
ken a  little  more  pains  to  iUuftrate  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  that  logic,  the  value  of  which 
he  eftimated  fo  highly  ;  more  efpecially,  to  point 
out  the  modifications  with  wfeich  it  is  applicable 
to  the  fcience  of  mind.  Many  important  hints, ' 
indeed,  connefted  with  this  fubjed,  may  be  col- 
ledled  from  diflferent  parts  of  his  writings  ;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  a  more  ample  dif- 
cuflion  of  it  in  a  preliminary  diflertation,  might 
have  thrown  light  on  the  fpope  of  many  of  his 
refearches,  and  obviated  fome  of  the  moft  plau* 
lible  objections  which  have  been  itated  to  his 
conclufions* 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  at  prefent,  to 
attempt  to  fupply  z,^dejideratum  of  fo  great  a 
magnitude; — ^an  pndertatking  which,  I  truft, 
will  find  a  more  convenient  place,  in  the  farther 
profecution  of  thofe  fpeculations  with  refpeft  to 
the  Intelledtual  Powers  which  I  have  already 
fubmitted  to  the  public.  The  detached  remarks 
which  follow,  are  offered  merely  as  a  fupple- 
ment  to  what  I  have  ftated  concerning  the  na- 
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turc  and  objeft  of  this  branch  of  ftudy,  in  the 
Introduftion  to  the  Pbilofopby  of  the  Human 
Mind. 

The  influence  of  Bacon's  genius  on  the  fubfe^ 
quent  .progrefs  of  phyfical  difcovery,  has  been 
feldom  fairly  appreciated  ;  by  fome  writers  al« 
SDoft  entirely  overlooked  ;  and  by  others  confi- 
dered  as  the  fole  caufe  of  the  reformation  in 
fcience  which  has  fince  taken  place.  Of  thefe 
two  extremes,  the  latter  certainly  is  the  leaft 
wide  of  the  truth  ;  for,  in  the  whole  hiftory  of 
Utters,  no  other  individual  c^  be  mentioned^ 
\yhpfe  exertions  have  had  fo  indifputable  an  ef- 
&<$  ia  forwarding  the  intelledual  progrefs  of 
Xnankind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  mult  be  ac«< 
knowledged,  that  before  the  asra  when  Bacoh 
appeared,  various  philofophers  in  different  parts 
of  Europe  had  ftruck  into  the  right  path  ;  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  doubt^,  whether  any  one  im- 
portant rule  with  refpeft  to  the  true  method  of 
inveftigation  be  contained  in  his  works,  of  which 
^o  hint  can  be  traced  in  thofe  of  his  predecellbrs* 
His  great  merit  Jay  in  concentrating  their  feeble 
and  fcattered  lights ;  —  fixing  the  attention 
^f  philofophers  on  the  diftinguifhing  characi 
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teriftics  of  true  and  of  falfe  fcicrice,  by  a  feK^ 
cfty  of  illnilration  peculiar  to  himfelf,  feconded 
by  the  commanding  powers  of  a  bold  and  figura- 
tive eloquence.  The  method  of  inveftigation 
trtiich  he  recommended  had  been  ]ptevioufly  fol- 
lowed  ifi  every  inftance,  m  which  aiiy  IbKd  dif- 
coVery  had  been  mlde  with  tefpe<^  to  the  laws 
6f  nature  ;  but  it  had  been  followed  accidentals 
ly,  and  without-  any  regular,  preconceived  de- 
fign  ;  and  it  was  referved  for  him  to  reduce  to 
ttile  and  method  what  others  had  effeded,  either 
fbrttiltdufly,  or  fromfome  momentary  glimpfe 
of  the  truth.  It  is  juftly  obferved  by  Dr  Reid, 
that  "  the  rtian  who  firft  difcovered  that  cold 
"  freezes  water,  and  that  heat  tiims  it  into  va- 
'*  pdiir,  proceeded  on  the  fame  general  prin- 
ciple by  which  Newton  difcovered  the  law 
of ^  gravitation  and  the  properties  of  light. 
His  Regulce  Phihfopbandi  are  maxims  of  com- 
^  mbn  fenfe,  and  are  pradifed  every  day  in  com- 
**  mon  life  ;  arid  he  who  philofophizes  hy  other 
*<  rules,  cither  concerning  the  material  fyftem^ 
**  or  concerning  the  mind,  miftakes  his  aim." 

Thefe  remarks  are  not  intended  to  detra<% 
£rbm  the  juft  glor^of  Bacon  \  for  they  applj  tk) 
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all  thoffe,  without  exception,  who  have  fyilema- 
tized  the  principles  of  any  of  the  atta.    Indeed, 
they  apply  lefs  forcibly  to .  Him,  than  to  any 
other  philafbpher  whofe  ftudi€i3  have  beea  di-- 
reded  to  objeAs  analogous  to  bis  ;  inaf^Kuch  ^ 
we  know  of  no;. art,  of  whieb-th^  ryteshayp 
been  reduced  fuccefsfully  into  a  did^tidtic  forn^ 
when  the  art  itfelf  was  as  much  in  infancy  ^$ 
experimental  philoibphy  was  whisn  Bac^ik  wro9). 
—Nor  muil  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  utility,  was  . 
finall  of  thua  attempting  to  fyftematize  the";  ac<> 
cid^ital  procefles  of  unenh'ghtened  ingenuity^ 
and  to  give  to  the  nobleft  exertions  of  Human 
Reafon,  the  fame  advantages  of  Scientific  Me- 
thod,  which  have  contributed  fo  much  to  en- 
fure  the  fuccefs  of  genius  in  purfuits  of  inferior 
importance.      The    very    philofophical    motto 
which  RiirNOLns  has  fo  happily  prefixed  to  his 
jicademcdl  Difcourfesj  admits,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  of  a  ifUll   more   appropriate  application :     . 
•*  Onrnia  fere  quae  prseceptis  continentur  ab  inge- 
niofis  hominibus  fiunt ;  fed  cafu  quodam  ma- 
gis  quam  fcientia.     Ideoque  dodrina  et  ani-     - 
^  madverfi^o  adhibenda  eft,-  ut  ea  <|uae  interdum 

"  fine 
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••  fine  riitionc  nobisoccurrunt,  femper  in  noftra 
*•  |Hit(*(hite  fint ;  et  quoties  res  pollulaverit,  a 
*•  ftobiM  ex  praet>arato  adhibeantur." 

But  although  a  few  fuperior  minds  feem  to 
have  been  in  fome  meafure  predifpofed  fdr  that 
revolution  in  fcience^  which  Bacon  contributed 
fo  powerfully  to  accomplifli,  the  cafe  was  very 
different  with  the  great  majority  of  thofe  who 
were  then  moil  diftinguifhed  for  leamidg  and 
talents.     His  views  were  plainly  too  advan- 
ced for  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and»  thtt 
he  was  fenfible  of  this  himfelf,  appears  from 
thofe  remarkable  palTages^  in  which  he  ftyles 
himfelf,  "  The  fervant  of  pofterity,''  and  "  be- 
"  queaths  his  fame  to  future  times.^ — ^Hobbes, 
who  in  his  early  youth,  Jiad  enjoyed  his  friend^ 
fhip,  fpeaksy  a.confiderable  time  after  Bacon^s 
death,  of  experimental  philofophy,  in  terms  of 
contempt ;  influenced  probably,  not  a  i^tle,  by 
the  tendency  he  perceived  in  the  induAive  pie* 
thod  of  inquiry,  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
that  fabric  of  fcepticifm  which  it  was  the  great 
obje£t  of  his  labours  to  rear.    Nay,  evei%  during 
the  courfe  of  the  lafl  century,  it  has  been  Icfe 
from  BAcoN's*own  fpeculations,  than  from  the 

examples 
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titamples  of  ipund  inveftigation  exhibited  by  • 
few  eminent  men,  who  profefled  to  follow  him 
as  their  guide,  that  the  pradlical.  fpirit  of  his 
writings  has  been  caught  hy  the  multitude  of 
phyfical  Experimentaliils  over  Europe  ;<>-«>truth 
and  good  fenfe  defcending  gradually,  in  this  as 
in  other  inftances,  by  the  force  of  imitation  and 
of  early  habit,  from  the  higher  orders  of  intel- 
led  to  the  lower.  In  fome  parts  of  the  Ck)nti* 
nent,  more  efpeciaHy,  the  circulation  of  Bacon's 
philofi>phical  works  has  been  furprifiogly  flow. 
It  is  doubtfiil,  whether  D£S  Cartes  himfelf 
ever  perufed  them;  and,  as  late  as  the  year 
1759,  if  we  may  credit  Montucla,  they  were 
very  little  known  in  France.  The  introdudory 
difcourfe  prefixed  by  D'Alembert  to  the  £«- 
cyclopedie^  firft  recommended  them,  in  that  coun- 
try, to  general  attention. 

The  change  which  has  taken  place,  during 
the  two  laft  centuries,  in  the  plan  of  phyfical 
refearch,  and  the  fuccefs  which  has  fo  remark- 
ably attended  it,  could  not  fail  to  fuggeft  an  idea, 
that  fomething  analogous  might  probably  be 
accomplifhed  at  a  future  period,  with  refped  to 

the 
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^e  phenomena  of  the  inteUedual  world.     And 
accordingly,  varipu^  hints  of  this  kind  may  b? 
traced    in  difierei\|    authors,  -^nce  the  aera  of 
K^ewton's  difc<iyeries.     A  meipprable  inftance 
occurs  in  the  pijedifaipn  witfc  '^faich  that  great  . 
man  concludes  hi^.  Optics y-ir»**,That  if  Natural 
**  Philpfpphy,  in  all  its^  pSkpLSj  bj;  puifuing  the 
"  inductive  metljp,d»  :fliaU  at  length   be  per- 
**  fefted,  the. bounds  of  Moral  P^ilofophy  will 
*>  alfo  be  enlarged,"     Similar  remarks  may  be 
found  in. other  publications;    particularly  in 
Mr  Home's  Treatifg  of  Human  Nature^   where 
the  fubje<9:  is    enlarged    on    with    much    in- 
genuity.     As  far,  however,  as   I  am  able  to 
judge,   Dr  Reid  was  the  firft  whor  conceived 
juftly  and  clearly  the  analogy  between  thefe  two 
different  branches  of  human  knowledge ;    de- 
fining with  precifion  the  diftindt  provinces  of 
Obfervatioji  and  of  Refledion,  in  fumifliing  the 
data  of  all  our  reafonings  concerning  Matter  and 
Mind  \  and.  di^mpjiftr^ting  tlie  neceility  of  a  care- 
ful feparation  between  the  phenomena  which 
they  refpediyely  exhibit,  while  we  adhere  to 
the  fame   mode  of*  philofqphizing  in  inve£ti» 
gating  the  laws  of  both. 

That 
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That  fo  many  philofophers  fliould  have  thus 
mifled  their  aim^  iii  profecutmg  the  iludy  of 
the  Human  Mind,  will  appear  this  lefs  fur- 
prifingy  when  we  conlid^r^  in  how  many  diffictd- 
ties,  peculiar  to  itfelf,  this  fcience  is  involved; 
It  is  fufficient  at  prefent  to  .  mention  thofe 
which  arife,-— from  the  metaphorical  origin  of 
all  the  words  which  expfefs  the  intelled:ual  phe^ 
nomena ; — from  the  fubtle  and  fugitivci  nature  of 
the  objects  of  our  reafonings  ;-<— from  the  habits  of 
inattentioi^  we  acquire,  in  early  life,  to  the  fub  ^ 
jefts  of  our  confcioufnefs  ; — and  from  the  preju^ 
dices  which  early  impreilions  and  aflbciations  cre« 
ate  to  warp  our  opinions;  It  muft  .bfe  remember- 
ed,  too,  that  in  the  fcience  of  mind  (fo  imper- 
fedly  are  its  logical  rules  as  yet  underftood  !) 
»^e  have  not  the  fame  checks  on  the  abufes  of 
our  reafoning  powers,  which  ferve  to  guard  us 
againft  error  in  our  other  refearches.  In  phyfics, 
a  fpeculative  miftake  is  abandoned,  when  con- 
tradided  by  fads  which  ftrike  the  fenfes.  In 
mathematics,  an  abfurd  or  inconliftent  con- 
clufion  is  admitted  as  a  demonftrative  proof  of  a 
faulty  hypothefisi  But,  in  thofe  inquiries  which 
relate  to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  the  ab- 
iurdities  and  inconiiftencies  to  which  we  are  led 
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by  alxnoft  all  the  fyftems  hitherto  propofed,  in- 

ftea4  of  fuggefting^^  comediona   and   improve- 

meats  on  thefe  fyftems,  have  too  frequently  had 

the  efifed  of  producing  fcepticifm  with  refpoA  to 

all  of  them  alike.    How  melancholy  is  the  con- 

fefiion  of  HuM£  !-r-"  The  intenfe  view  of ^  thefe 

^'  manifold  contradi&ions  and  imperfedions .  in 

^'  himian  reafon,  has  fo  wrought  upon  me,  and 

**  heated  my  brain,  that  I  am  ready  to  reje&  all 

''  belief  and  reafoning,  and  can  look  upon  no 

^^  opinion  ^ven  as  more  probable  orjikely  than 

**  another." 

Under  thefe  difcouragements  to  this  branch 
.  of  iludy,  it  affords  us  (bme  comfort  to  refle^  on 
the  great  number  of  iniportant  fafts  with  re- 
fped  to  the  mind,  which  are  fcattered  in  the 
writings  of  Philofophers.  As  the  fubje&  of  oin: 
inquiry  here  lies  within  our  own  breaft,  a  con- 
fiderable  mixture  of  truth  may  be  expeiSed 
even  in  thofe  fyftems  which  are  moil  erroneous ; 
not  only  becaufe  a  number  of  men  can  fcarcely 
be  long  impofed  on  by  a  hypothefis  which  is 
perfedly  groundlefs,  concerning  the  objeds  of 
their  own  confcioufhefs  ;  but  becaufe  it  is  ge* 
perally  by  an  alliance  with  truth  and  with  the 

original 
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origmal  {Mrmciples  ^f  huxxum  nature,  that  p#e« 
}udices  and  aflociations  produce  tlieir  eSe&s. 
Perhaps  it  may  «rcn  be  affirmed,  that  our  pco- 
gce&  in  thi&'  refearch  depends  lefs  on  the  degree 
of  onv  indufi;r7  and  inrention,  thaii  on  our  fa- 
gacitjf  and  good  fenfe  m  feparating  cU  dijfeo- 
Teriea  -from  the  enx)rs  which  have  *  been:  blended 
witk  thoB^ ;  and  on  that  candid  and  difpaflionate 
temper:^  that  may  prevent  us  from  being  led 
aftray  by  the  love  of  novdt jr,  or  the  afledatioil 
of  fingnlarity.  In  this  refpedt,  the  fcience  of 
mind  pbfieffi^s  a  very^  important  advantage  over 
^lat  which  relates  to  the  laws  of  the^material 
world.  The  foraner  has  been  cultivated  with 
more  or  IdV  fuccefs  in  all  ages  and  countries : 
the  fads  Which  ferve  as  the  foafis  of  the'  tat- 
ter have,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  been 
colleded  during  the  courfe  of  the  two  laft  cen- 
turies. An  obfervation  limilar  to  this  is  ap- 
plied  to  fyftems  of  Ethics  by  Mr  Smith,  in  his 
account  of  the  theory  of  Makdeville  ;  and 
the  illuftration  he  gives  of  it  may  be  extended 
with  equal  propriety  to  the  fcience  of  mind  in 
general.  "  A  fyftem  of  Natural  Philofophy," 
he  remarks,  **  may  appear  r&cy  plaufible,  and 
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**  be/for  a' long:  time,,  very  generally  received 
in  the  world,  and  yet  have  no  foundation  in 
nature,  nor  any  (brt  of  refemblance  to  the 
truth.  But,  it  is  othcrwife  with  fyftems  of 
Moral.  Philofopby^  When  a  traveller  gives  an 
accouJAt  of  fbme  diitant  country^  he  may  im* 
pofe  upon .  our  credulity  the  toxA  groundlefs 
<<  and  abfurd  fidions  as  the  moi!^  certain  mat-- 
.  ^  ters  of  fad  ::  But  when  a  perfon  pretends  to 
."  inform  us  'of  what  pafies  in  our  neighbour- 
**  hood,  and  of  the  affairs  of  the  very  parifli  we' 
*^  live  in,  though  here  too,  if  we  are  fo  care* 
'^  lefs  as  not  to  exiamine  things  with  our  own 
**  eyes,  he  may  deceive  us  in  many  refpeds; 
^*  yet  the  greateft  falfehoods  which  he  impofes 
**  on  us  muft  bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  truth, 
"  and  muft  even  have  a  confiderable  mixture 
•*  of  truth  in  them.'' 

Thefe  coniiderations  demonftrate  the  eifential 
importance,  in  this  branch  of  ftudy,  of  forming, 
at  the  commencement  of  our  inquiries,  juft  no- 
tions of  the  criteria  6f  true  and .  falfe  fciencc, 
and  of  thf  rules  of  philofophical  inveftigation. 
They  demonftrate,  at  the  fame  time^  that  an  at- 
tention to  the  rules  of  philofophizing,  as  they  are 

exemplified 
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exemplified  in  the  phyfical  rcfcarchies'of  Ni^W- 
TON  and  his  followers,  although  the  bell  of  all 

■  • 

preparations  for  an  examination  of  the  mei  tad 

■ 

phenomena,  is  but  one  of  the  fteps  heceflary'tb 
enfute  our  fuccefs.  On  an  accurate  c  .>rD  arifoh 
of  the  two  ftrbjeds,  it  might  probably  appew, 
that  after  this  preliminary  ftep  has  been  gain- 
edythe  moft  arduous  part  of  the  piobefe  ftill 
remains;  One  thing  is,  certain,  that  it  is  not 
from  any  defed  in  the  power  of  r^iocination 
or  dedut^ion,  that  our  fpeculatitc  errors  chiefly 

arife: — a  fad  of  which  we  have  a   decifivc 

■ 

proof  in  the.  facility  with  which  moft  ftudents 
may  be  taught  the  mathematical  and  phyfical 
fciences,  when  compared  with  the  difficulty  of 
leading  their  minds  to  the  tnith  on  queftions  of 
morals  and  politics. 

The.  logical  rules  which  lay  the  foundation  oT 
found  and  ufeful  conclufions  concerning  the  laws 
of  this  internal  world,  although  not  altogether 
overlooked  by  Lord  Bacon,  were  plainly  not 
the  principal  objed  of  his  work  ;  and  what  he 
has  written  on  the  fubjed,  cohfifts  chiefly  of  de- 
tached hints  dropt  cafually  in  the  courfe  of 
other  fpeculations.     A  comprehenfive  View  of 

d  3  the 
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1^  £nq[icei  and  arts  d'^pendept  on  tbe  philofo* 
p^y  of  the  human  mi|id|p  e^t^ibitiog  the  tela* 
itipns  which  thejr  beax  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
general  fyftem  of  human  knowledge,  would 
form  9  natur^  and  ufeful  introdui^ion  to  the 
^dy  of^thefe  logical  principles  j  but  fuch  a 
View  remains  ftiU  a  defideratvm^  after  al|  the  ad* 
irancesm^de  towards  i^  by  Bacon  and  B'Alem- 
;tfSiCT«  Indeed,  in  the  prefent  improved  'ftate  of 
things  much  is  wanting  to  complete  imd  per* 
feiS;  (bat  more  fimple  part  of  their  intelle^ual 
piafi  whi^h  relates  to  the  material  univerfe. — 
Of  the  jnconfiderable  progrefs  hitherto  made 
towards  a  juftMelineation  of  the  Method  to  be 
purfued  in  ftudying  the  mental  phenomena,  no 
other  evidence  is  neceffary  than  tlii^;  That  the 
fources  of  error  and  falfe  judgment,  fd  peculiarly 

connei^ed,  in  confeguence  of  the  afibciation  of 

*     ,  •  -        ■  ■ 

ideas,  with  ftudies  in  which  our  beft  interefts  are 
immediately  and  *  deeply  concerned,  have  never 
yet  been  invcftigated  with  fuch  accUi;ucy,  as  to 
4ffof 4  efFc<aual  aid  to  the  ftudent,  in  his  attempts 
to  counteract  their  influence.  Qne  of  thefe 
fburces  alone,— rthat  which  arifes  from  the  im* 
pc^fe^ions  of  languaf^e,-'— funiifhes  ^  exception 
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to  the  genend  remark.  It  attraded,  fortunate- 
ly, the  particular  notice  of  Lockje,  whofe  obfer* 
vations  with  refped  to  it^  compofe,  perhaps,  the 
moil  valuable  part  of  his  philofbphical  writings  ; 
and,  fince  the  time  of  Condi ilac,  the.  fubjeiSt 
has  been  ftill  more  deeply  analyzed  by  others. 
Even  on  this  article,  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  ;  but  enough  has  been  already  ^accomplifh- 
ed  to  juftify  the  profound  aphorifm  in  which 
Bacok  pointed  it  out  to  the  attention  of  his  fol- 
lowers :"-«-^'  Credunt  homines  rationem  fuam 
''  verbis  imperare  ;  fed  fit  etiam  ut  verba  vim 
'*  fuam  fuper  rationem  retofqueant  *•*' 

Into  ihefe  logical  dilcuffions  concerning  the 
means  of  advancing  the  philofophy  of  human  na- 
ture^  Dr  Reid  has  feldom  entered ;  and  ftill  more 
rarely  has  he  indulged  himfelf  in  tracing  the 
numerous  relations,  by  which  this  philoibphy 
is  conneded  with  the  pradical  buiinefs  of  life. 
But  he  has  done  what  was  ftill  more  eflential  at 

^4  the 


^  This  pafTage  of  Bacon  forms  the  motto  to  8  very  in- 
gernoos  and  philofopbical  diflertation,  (lately  publiflied  by 
M.  P1.BVOST  of  Geneva),  entitled,  **  Dei  S'qnes  mwfagh 
**  re/oHvement  a  Icur  Influence  fur  la  FornuUlon  Jci  Ideet*^  Pa« 
iisi  an  d. 
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the  time  he  wrote :  he  has  exemplified,  with  the 
happiefl;  fuccefs,  that  method  of  inveftigation  hy 
which  alone  any  folid  progrefs  can  be  made  ;  di- 
refting  his  inquiries  to  a  fubjeft  which  forms  a 
neceffary  groundwork  for  the  labours  of  his  fuc- 
ceftbrs, — an  analyfis  of  the  various  powers  and 
principles  belonging  to  our  conftitution.     Of  the 
importance  of  this  undertaking,  it  is  fufficieht  to 
bbferve,  that  itftands  fomewhat,  although  I  con- 
fefs  not  altogether,  in  th©  fame  relation  to  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  intelledual  and  moral  fcience, 
(fuch  as  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  ethics,^  natu- 
ral theology,  and  politics),  in  which  the '  anato- 
my of  the  human  body  ftands  to  the'  different 
branches  of  phjrfiplogy  and  pathology.   -And  as 
a  courfe  of.  medical  education  naturally,  or  ra- 
ther neceffarily,  begins  with  a  general  furvey  of 
man's  animal  frame  ;   fo,  I  apprehend,  that  the 
proper,  or  rather  the  eiTential  preparation  for 
thofe  ^die&  which  regard  our  nobler  concerns, ' 
is  an  examination  of  the  principles  which  belong 
to  man  as  an  intelligent,  a«9ive,  focial,  and  mo- 
ral being.     Nor  does  the  importance  of  fuch 
fW  analyfis  reft  here  ;    it  exerts  an  influence 

pver  all  thofe  fciences  and  arts  which  are  con- 

. .  • 
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neded  with  the  material  world ;  and  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  Bacon  itfelf,  while  it  points  out  the 
road  to  phyfical  truth,  is  hut  a  hranch  of  the 
philofophy  of  the  human  mind. 

The  fuhftance  of  thefe  remarks  is  admirahly 

exprefled  by  Mr  Hume  in  the  following  paf- 

£ige,— -allowances  being  made  for  a  few  trifling 

peculiarities  of  expreffion,  borrowed  from  the 

theoriea  which  were  prevalent  at  the  time  when 

he  wrote  :  "  'Tis  evident,  that  all  the  fciences 

*^  have  a  relation,  greater  or  lefs,  to  human  na- 

"  ture,  and  that,  however  wide  any  of  them 

'«  may  feem  to  run  from  it,  they  ftill  return 

"  back  by  one  paflage  or  another.    Even  ma- 

"  thematics,   natural  philofophy,    and*  natural 

**  religion,  are  in  fome  meafure  dependent  on 

"  the  fcience  of  man  ;  fince  they  lie  under  the 

**  cognifance  of  -men,  and   are  judged  of  by 

their  powers  and  faculties.     It  is  impoflible 

to  tell  what  changes  and  improvements  we 

might  make  in  thefe  fciences,  were  we  tho- 

**  roughly  acquainted  with  the  extent  and  force 

"  of  human  underftanding,  and  could  explain 

^  the  nature  of  the  ideas  we  employ,  and  of 

^*  the  operations  we  perform  in  our  reafonings. 

"  If, 
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^  If^  therefore^  the  icienc^s  of  mathematics 
natm'al  philofophy^  and  natural  reUS^^^^  h^.\^ 
fuch  a  dependence  on  the  knowledge  of  itian, 
what  may  be  expeded  m  the  other  fcij^nces^ 
"  whofe  connexion  with  human  nature  is  jhbre 
•*  clofe  and  intimate  ?  The  folc  end. of  logic  is 
to  explain  the  principles  and  operations^  of 
our  reafoning  faculty,  and  the  nature  of  our 
ideas  :  morals  and  criticifm  regard  our  taftes 
and  fentiments :  And  politics  confider  men  as 
united  in  fociety,  and  dependent;  on  each 
other.  Jn  thefe  four  fciebces^  of  logic,  morals, 
criticifm  and^litics,  is  compreheaded  almoii 
«  every  thing  which  it  can  any  way  import  us 
to  be*  acquainted  with,  or  which  can  tend  £i^ 
ther.  to  the  improvement  or  ornament  of  the 
•*  human  mind.  .        ^ 

.  **  Here,  then,  is  the  only  expedient  from^ 
**  which  we  can  hope  for  fuccefs  in  our  philo- 
fophical  refearchesj  to  leave  the  tedious, 
lingering  method,  which  we ,  have  hitherto 
^*  followed ;  and,  inftead  of  taking,  now  and 
"  then,  a  c^iUe  or  village*  oft  the  frontier^  ta 
^  march  up  diredUy  to  the  capital  or  centre  of 
^'  thefe  fciences,  to  human  nature  itfelf ;  which 

"  being 
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**  being  oacc  mailers  of,  we  may  every  where 
'^  ^e  hope  for  an  eafy  vi£tory.  From  this  ita- 
^'  tion^  w^  may  extend  our  conquefts  over  all 
^*  thofe  fciences  t^hich  more  intimately  concern 
**  human  life^  ^d  may  afterwards^  proceed  at 
**  leifure  to  difcQver  more  fiilly  thofe  Which 
f*  ave  the  ohjec^s  of  pure  curioiity.  There  is  no 
**  queftion  of  importance,  whofe  deciQpn  is  not 
^'  compris&ed  in  the  fciepce  of  man ;  and  there 
is  none  which  can  he  j^ecided  with  any  cer<^ 
tainty,  before  w^  become  acquainted  with 
^*  that  fcience." 

To  pF^are  the  way  fo?  the  accomplifhment. 
of  the  defign  fo  forcibly  recommended  in  the 
foregoing  quotation,  by  exemplifying,  in  an  ana« 
iyfis  of  our  moil  important  Intelledlual  and  ac- 
tive principles,  the  only  metljod  of  carrying  it 
fuccefsfully  into  execution,  was  the  great  ob- 
jed  of  Hr  Reid,  in  all  his  various  philofo* 
phical  publications.  In  examining  thefe  prin- 
ciples, he  had  chiefly  in  view  a  vindication  of 
thofe  fundamental  laws  of  belief  which  form 
the  groundwork  of  human  knowledge,  againlt' 
the  attacks  made  on  their  authority  in  fome 
fiodem  fyftems  of  fcepticifin ;  leaving  to  his 

N  fucceffors 
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fucceilbrs  the  more  agreeable  tafk  of  applying  the 
.philofophy  of  the  mind  to  its  pradical  ufes.  On 
the  analyfis  and  clafl&fication  of  our  powers, 
which  he  has  propofed,  much  room  for  improve- 
ment mull  have  been  left  in  fo  vaft  an  underta- 
king ;  but  imperfedions  of  this  kind  do  hot  ne- 
ceffarily  affed  the  juftnefs  of  his  conclufions, 
even  where  they  may  fuggeft  to  future  inqui- 
rers the  advantages  of  a  Ampler  arrangement, 
and  a  more  definite  phrafeology^  Nor  muft  it 
be  forgotten,  that,  in  confequence  of  the  plan 
'  he  has  followed,  the  miftakes  which  may  be  de- 
tedted  in  particular  parts  of  his  woi^s,  imply  no 
fuch  weaknefs  in  the  fabric  he  has  reared,  as 
might  have  been  juftly  apprehended,  had  he 
prefented  a  connedled  fyftem  founded  on  gra- 
tuitous hypothefes,  or  on  arbitrary  definitions. 
The  detedions,  on  the  contrary,  of  his  occafion- 
al  errors,  may  be  expeded,  fr6m  the  invariable 
confiftency  and  harmony  of  truth,  to  throw  new 
lights  on  thofe  parts  of  his  work,  where  his  in- 
quiries have  been  more  fuccefsful ;  as  the  cor- 
redion  of  a  particular  miftatement  in  an  authen- 
tic hiftory,  is  often  found,  by  completing  an  . 
imperfed  link,  or  reconciling  a  fecming  cbntri- 

'  didion, 
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didlion,  to  difpel  the  doubts  which  hung  over 
the  moft  faithful  and  accurate  details  of  the  nar- 
rative. 

»  - 

In  DrREin's  firft  performance,  he  confined 
himfelf  entirely  to  the  five  fenfes,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature  necelTarily  coxme£ted  with 
them ;  referving  the  further  profeoution  of  the 
fubje^l  for  a  future  period.  At  that  time,  indeed^ 
he  feems  to  have  thought,  that  a  more  comprehen^^ 
five  examination  of  the  mind  was  an  enterprife 
too  great  fo|^  one  individual.  "  The  powers,'* 
he  obferves,  "  of  memory,  of  imagination,  of 
'*  tafte,  of  reafoning,  of  moral  perception,  the 
will,  the  pailions,  the  affedtions,  and  all  the 
adive  powers  of  the  foul,  prefent  a  boundlefs 
field  of  philofophical  difquifition,  which  the 
"  author  of  this  Inquiry  is  far  from  thinking 
"  himfelf  able  to  explore  with  accuracy.  Ma* 
"  ny  authors  of  ingenuity,  ancient  and  moderfi^ 
"  have  made  incurfions  into  this  vaft  territory^ 
**  and  have  communicated  ufeful  obfervations  ; 
but  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  thofe 
who  have  pretended  to  give  us  a  map  of  the 
whole,  have  fatisfied  themfelves  with  a  very 
''inaccurate  and  incomplete  furvey.     IfGAn* 

"  LKO 
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"  LEO  had  attempted  a  complete  fyftem  of  na- 
**  tural  philofophy^  he  had  probably  done  little 
**  fervice  t©  mankind  ;  but,  by  confining  him- 
"  felf  to  what  was  within  his  comprehenfion, 
**  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fyftem  of  know- 
ledge, which  rifes  by  degrees,  and  does  ho- 
nour to  the  human  underftanding.  Newton, 
"building  upon  this  foundation,  and  in  like 
**  manner,«confihing  his  inquiries  to  the  law  of 
•*  gravitation,  and  the  properties  of  light,  per- 
formed wonders.  If  he  had  attempted  a  great 
d^al  more,  he  had  done  a  great  deal  lefs,  and 
perhaps  nothing  at  all.  Ambitious  of  follow- 
ing fuch  great  examples,  with  unequal*  fteps, 
alas !  and  unequal  force,  we  have  attempted 
•*  an  inquiry  into  one  little  comer  only,  of  the 
•*  human  mind  :  that  corner  which  feems  to  be 
"  moft  expofed  to  vulgar  obfervation,  and  to  be 
•*  nioft  eafily  comprehended ;  and  yet,  if  we 
**  have  delineated  it  juftly,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  accounts  heretofore  given  of 
it  were  very  lame,  and  wide  of  the  truth." 
From  thefe  obfervations,  when  compared-with 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  which  the  author 
lived  to  execute,  there  is  fome  groxmd  for  fup- 

pofmg, 
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pofingy  that,  in  tbe  progrefs  of  his  refearches^ 

he  became  more  and  more  fenfihle  of  the  mu- 

tual  connexion  and  dependence,  which  exiib 

among  the  conchifions  we  form  concerning  the 

rarious  principles  of  human  nature ;  even  con^ 

ceming  thdfe  which  feem,  on  a  fuperficial  yiew, 

■> 
to  have  the  moft  remote  relation  to  each  other': 

« 

And  it  was  fortunate  for  the  world,  that,  in  this 
rcfped,  he  was  induced  to  extend  his  views  fo 
far  beyond  the^Jimits  of  his  original  deiign.  His 
examination,  indeed,  of  the  powers  of  external 
perception,  and  of  the  qiieftions  immediately 
conneAed  with  them,  bears  marks  of  a  ftill  more 
minute  diligence  and  accuracy  than  appear  in 
fome  of  his*  fpeculations  concerning  the  othef 
parts  of  our  frame ;  and  what  he  has  written  oa 
the  former  fubjcA,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Hu^ 
man  Mind/ is  evidently  more  highly  finifhed 
both  in  matter  and  form,  than  the  volumes 
which  he  piiblifhed  in  his  more  advanced  years. 
The  value,  however,  of  ^bcfe  is  ine{lima.ble  to 
future  adventurers  in  the  fame  arduous  undcrta- 
.king ;  not  only,  in  confequence  of  the  aids  they 
fumifh  as  a  rough  draught  of  the  field  to  be 
examined,  but,  by  the  example  they  exhibit 

of 
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of  a  method  of  inveftigation  on  fuch  fubjefts,  hi- 
therto very  imperfeaij  underftood  by  philofo- 
phera.  It  is  by  the  originality  of  this  method,  fo 
fyftematically  purfued  in  all  his  refearcfaes,  ftill 
more  than  by  the  importance  of  his  particular 
concluiions,  that  he  Hands  fo  confpicuoufly  di- 
^jnguiihed  among  thofe  who  have  hitherto  pro- 
iecuted  analytically  the  ftudy  of  Man. 

I  hate  heard  it  fometimes  mentioned,  as  a  fub- 
itt\  of  i^gr^t/^^^^  ^he  writers  who  have  applied 
themlelves  to  this  branch  of  knowledge,  have, 
III  general,  aimed  at  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
was  polfible  to  accomplifh  ;  extending  their  re^ 
l^fches  to  all  the  different  parts  of  our  conili-' 
tation^  while  a  long  life  might  be  well  employ- 
ed in  examining  and  defcribing  the  phenomena 
conneded  with  any  one  particular  faculty.    Dr 
Kkid,  in  a  paffage  already  quoted  &om  his  In- 
guiry,  might  have  been  fuppofed  to  give  fome 
countenance  to  this  opinion  ;  if  his  own  fubfe- 
quent  labours  did  npt  fo  ilrongly  fandlion  the 
pradicc  in  queftion.     The  truth;  I  apprehend, 
i*,  That  fuch  detached  refearches  concerning 
the  human  mind,  can  feldom  be  attempted  with 

much 
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much  hope'of  fiiccefs  ;  and  that  thofe  who  have 
tecommendedf  them,  have  not  attended  fuffi* 
ciently  to  the  circumftances  which  fo  remarkably 
diitinguifh  this  fludy,  from  that  which  ha$  for 
its  objed  the  *  philofophy  of  tlie  material  world. 
A  few  remarks  in  illuilration  of  this  propofition 
feem  to  me  to  be  neceflary^  in  ofder  to  juftify 
the  reafonablenefs  df  Dr  Reid's  undertaking^ 
and  they  will  be  found  to  apply  with  ftill  great- 
er force,  to  the  laboiurs  of  fuch,  as  tnay  wifh  to 
avail  themfelves  of  a  fimilar  analyfis  in  explain- 
ing the  varieties  of  human  genius  and  charaAer, 
or  in  developing  the  latent  capacities  of  the 
youthful  mind* 

One  confideration  of  a  more  general  nature 
is,  in  the  firft  place,  worthy  of  notice  ;  that  iA 
the  infancy  of  every  fcience,  the  grand  and  fun- 
damental t/^^^ra^2/f/2  is  a  bold  and  compreheniive 
Outline ; — ^fomewhat  for  the  fame  reafon ^  that^  in 
the  cultivation  of  an  extenfive  country,  forefts 
muft  be  cleared,  and  wilderneffes  reclaimed,  be- 
fore the  limits  of  private  property  are  fixed  with 
accuracy ;  and  long  before  the  period,  when  the 
divifions  and  fubdivifions  of  feparate  pofiefiions 
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;^     .c  xi  .JK  4<culs  of  a  curious  and  refined 

>,.^j^.w^  v^.v^     \"?^  *4Hjculations  of  Lord  Bacok 

o»;l*;v.w^w.  **i*  -i^*  objcdls  of  human  knowledge^  ' 

•  T^^^  ^^^   \4w  toN  and  Boyle  were  confined  to 

>;^i^avvx    Ski  ujcluded  an  aftonifhlng  range  of 

<H     ^*x^i**d  univerfe.     The  labours  of  their 

x>\*'v^^  ^**  ^^^  ^^^  times,  have  been  employ- 

>^  <v.;U  us>  lefs  zeal,  in  purfuing  thofe  more 

^^x^xuiw'i  but  equally  abftrufe  inveftigations, 

,N  '^^UJ^rh  They  were  unable  to  engage,  for 

>4,ttU  v4  a  fulHcient  ftock,  both  of  fa<9;s  and 

yN^  •ivuqval  principles ;  and  which  did  not  per- 

^MjM  intcreft  their  curiofity  in  any  confiderable 

ii  l\%t(c  obfervations  ajre  allowed  to  hold  to  a 
^Vil4in  extent  with  refpe^t  to  all  the  fciences, 
|.|i(sy  apply  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  to  the 
lMbj«xU  treated  of  in  Dr  Rsid's  writings  ;— 
luUjtA^  which  are  all  fo  intimately  connected, 
thiit  it  may  be  doubted,  if  it  be  poiTible  to  in* 
vdUgatc  any  one  completely,  without  fome  ge- 
neral acquaintance,  at  leaft^  with  the  reft*  Even 
iii^  theory, of  the  Underftanding  may  receive  im*- 
pvftant  lights  from  an  examination  of  the  Ac- 
tive atid  the  Moral  powers  ;  the  ilate  of  which 

in 
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in  the  mind  of  every  indiyidualy  will  be  found 
to  have  a  powerful  influence  on  his  inteUeftual 
cbander  :-^whik,.  on  the  other  hand,  an  accu- 
rrate  analyfo  of  the  faculties  of  the  Underftand- 
ing^  would  probably  go  far  to  obviate  the  Scep- 
tical difficulties  which  have  been  ftarted  con- 
cerning the  Origin  of  our  Moral  Ideas.  It  ap- 
pears to  me^  therefore,  that^  whatever  be  &e 
department  of  mental  fcience  that  we  propofe 
more  particularly  to  cultivate,  it  is  neceffiury 
to  begin  widx  a  furvey  of  human  nature  in  all 
tta  various  parts  ;  ftudying  thefe  parts,  how- 
ever, not  fo  much  on  their  own  account,  as 
with  a.  reference  to  the  applications  of  which 
our  conchifions  are  fiifceptible  to  our  favourite 
purpole.  The  refearches  of  Dr  Reid,  when  con- 
fidered  carefully  in  the  relation  which  they  bear 
to  each  other,  affi)rd  numberlefs  illuftrations  of 
^e  truth  of  this  remark.  His  leading  defign 
was  evidently  to  overthrow  the  modem  fyftem 
of  fcepticifin ;  and  at  every  fuccefitve  ftep  of  Ms 
progrefs,  new  and  imexpofted  lights  break  in 
CO  his  fundamental  principles. 
It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  theii;  praftical  ap- 

« 

plicatioa  to  the  ,condui&  of  tbt  undeiftanding, 
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X  ..*.%.*'*  ^^  i^  hc^n^  that  fuch  partial 
''-»^'>  ^^  ^  dangerous;    for  here, 
K,*^  ^iy  to  miflead  our  theoretical 
^.•^v.vN.i.^x  'wt    to  counteraft  our    improve- 
.•ul  happincfs.      Of  this  I  am  fo  fully 
. ., »  u\\\i»  that  the  moll  faulty  theories  of  hu- 
v,.i  luUiiVi  provided  only  they  embrace  the 
x^,k;v  v*1  it,  appear  to  me  lefs  mifchievous  io 
^s:^i  |U\>bable  efFefts,  than  thofe  more  accurate 
v^wl  luicrofcopical  refearches  which  are  habitu- 
4U  ^onfmed  to  one  particular  comer  of  our 
vvuUkiiution.     It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  where 
ihv  attention  is  wholly  engrofled  with  the  inteU 
liM^kuul  powers,  the  mora^  principles  will  be  in 
Uuuger  of  running  to  wafle :  and  it  is  no  lefk 
vartain,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  by  confining 
ikur  cure  to  the  moral  conftitution  alone,  wje 
inuy  fufTer  the  underftanding  to  remain  un- 
der the  influence  of  unhappy  prejudices^  and 
defUtutc  of  thofe  juft.and  enlightened  views^ 
w^fhout  which  the  worthieft  difpofitions  are  of 
little  ufc,  either  to  ourfelves  or  to  fociety.     An 
cxclufivc  attention  to  any  one  of  the  fubordi- 
nutc  parts  of  our  frame,  —  to  the  culture  of 
tilde,  (for  example),  or  of  the  argumentative 

powers, 
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powers,  or  even  to  the  refinement  of  our  moral 
fentiments  and  f<^elings, — mufl  be  attended  with 
a  hazard  proportionally  greater. 

"  In  forming  the  human  charadler,**  fays- 
Bacon,  in  a  pafTage  which  Lord  Bolingbroke 
has  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  finefl  and  deep* 
eft  in  his  writings,  "  we  muft  not  proceed,  as  a 
^  ftatuary  does  in  forming  a  flatue,  who  works 
**  fometimes  on  the  face,  fometimes  on  the  limbs, 
**  fometimes  on  the  folds  of  the' drapery.;  but 
*'  we  muft  proceed  (and  it  is  in  our  power  to 
"  proceed)  as  Nature  does  in  forming  a  flower, 
'^  or  any  other  of  her  productions  ; — (he  throws 

out  altogether,  and  at  once,  the  whole  fyftem 

of  being,  and  the  rudiments  of  all  the  parts.. 
^  Rudimenta  partium  omnium  Jitnul  parit  ct  pro-' 
"  ducit^:' 

Of  this  paflage,  fo  ftroHgly  marked  with  Ba- 
con's capacious  intelleft,  and  fo  richly  adorned* 
with  his    "  philofophical  fancy,"   I  will    not 

e  3/  weaken 
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*  In  the  foregoing  paragraph,  I  have  borrowed  (with  a 
very  t>ifling  alteration)   Lord  Boltngbiioiie's»  words,  in  a 
beaotifol  parapbrafe  on  Bacon's  remark.— See  his  Idea  qf 
^  FiUrioi  King. 
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weaken  the  imprefl&m  by  any  comment  j  and, 
indeed,  to  thofe  who  do  not  intuitively  per- 
ccive  its  evidence,  no  comment  would  be  ufe* 

ful. 
In  what  I  have  hitherto  faid  of  Dr  Reid's 

fpeculations,  I  hav^  confined  myfdf  to  fuch  ^c- 

# 

ncrnl  views  of  the  fcope  of  j|(is  refearches,  and 
of  his  mode  of  philofophizing,  as  feemed  moft 
likely  to  facilitate  the  perufal  of  his  works  to 
thofe  reader^  who  have  not  been  much  conver<- 
funt  with  thefe  .abftrad  difquifitions.  A  flight 
review  of  fome  of  the  more  important  and  fun- 
damental objedions  which  have  been  propofed- 
to  his  dodrines,  maiy,  I  hope,  be  ufeful  as  a  far* 
thcr  preparatron  for  the  fame  courfe  of  ftudy. 

Of  thefe  objcftions,  the  four  following  appear 
to  me  to  be  chiefly  entitled  to  attention, 

t.  That  he  has  aflumed  gratuitoufly  in  all  his 
reafonings,  that  theory  concerning  the  human 
foul,  which  the  fcheme  of  materialifm  calls  ifk 
quefticm. 

2.  That  his  views  tend  to  damp  the  ardour  of 
philofophical  ciiriofity,  by  ftating  as  ultimate 
(UUf  phenomena  which  ma/  be  refc^ved  into 
principles  more  fimple  and  general. 

3-  That/ 
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3.  That,  by  an  unneceflary  multiplication  of 
original  or  inftinAive  principles,  he  has  brought 
the  fcience  of  mind  into  a  ftate  more  perplexed 
and  unfatisfaftory,  than  that  in  which  it  was 
left  by  Locke  and  his  fucceflbrs. 

4-  That  his  philofophy,  by  fan£tioning  an  ap- 
peal from  the  decifions  of  the  learned  to  the 
voice  of  the  multitude,  is  unfavourable  to  a  fpr- 
rit  of  free  inquiry,  and  lends  additional  liabi- 
lity to  popular  errors. 

% 

1.  With  refpea  to  Dr  Reid's  flippofed  af- 
fnmption  of  a  doubtful  hypbthefis  concerning 

* 

the  nature  of  the  thinking  and  fentient  prin- 
ciple, it  is  almofl  fufficient  for  me  to  obfervt, 
that  the  charge  is  dire^d  againfl  that  very 
point  of  his  philofophy  in  which  it  is  moft  com- 
pletely invulnerable.  The  circumftance  which 
peculiarly  charafterizes  the  indudive  fcience  of 
mind  is,  that  it  profefles  to  abftain  from  all  fpe- 
culations  concerning  its  nature  and  effence; 
confining  the  attention  entirely  to  phenomena, 
for  which  we  h^vc  the  evidence  of  confciouf- 
ncfs,  and  to  the  laws  by  which  thefe  phenomena 
are  regulated.   In  this  refpeiJl,  it  differs  fequally, 
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in  its  fcope,,from  the  pneumatological  difcuifions 
pf  the  fchoo}$  ;  and  from  the  no  Ut[$  vifionary 
theories,  .  fo  loudly  vaunted  by  *  the  phyfiolor 
gical  metaphyficians  of  more  modem  time^. 
Compared  with  the  firft,  it  differs,  as  the  iq- 
quiries  <^  the  mecbanical  philoCofhevs  concerning 
the  laws  of  mpving  bodies,  differ  from  the  difr 
cuflions  of  the  ancient  fophifts  concerning  the 
exiilence  and  the  nature  of  motion.  Compared 
with  the  other,  the  difference  is  analogous  to 
what  dxifts  between  the  conclufions  of  Newton 
concerning  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  his  query 
concerning  the  invifible  ether  pf  which  he  fup- 
pofed  it  might,  poffibly,  be  the  effed..  The  fads 
inrhich  this  indudive  fcience  aims  at  afcertain- 
ing,  reft  oq  their  own  proper  evidence  ;  —  an 
evidencje  uncpnneded  with  all  thefe  hypothefes, 
^nd  which  would  not,  in  the  fm^eft  degrjee,  be 
aflfeded,  although  the  truth  pf  any  one  of  them 
(hould  be  fully  eflabliihed.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
QU  accpunt  of  its  incpnfiftency  with  any  favpu- 
ritp  opinions  of  my  own,  that  I  would  oppofe 
th<e  difquifitiops  either  of  fqholaftic  pneumato- 
logy,  or  of  phyfiological  metaphyiics  ;  but  be- 
p^ufe  1  cpnfider  them  as  an  idle  wafte  of  time 

an4 
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and  genius  on  queftions  where  our  conclufions 
can  neither,  be  verified  nor  oyertumed  by  an  ap- 
peal  to  experiment  or  obfetvation.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  query  concerning  the  caufe  of  gf avi- 
ation was  certainly  not  inconjijleru  with  his  own 
difcoveries  concerning  its  laws  ;  but  what  would 
have  been  the  confequences  to  the  world,  if  he  - 
had  indtdged  Jiimfelf  in  the  profecution  of  hypo- 
thetical theories  with  refped  to  the  former,  in- 
ftead  of  direding  his  aftonifliing  powers  fo  an  in- 
yeftigation  of  the  latter  ? 

That  the  general  fpirit  of  Dr  Reid's  Philofo- 
phy  is  hoftile  to  the  conclufions  of  the  Mate- 
rialift,  is  indeed  a  fad :  Not,  however,  becaufe 
his  fyftem  refl:s  on  the  contrary  hypothefis  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  but  becaufe  his  inqui- 
ries have  a  powerful  tendency  to  wean  the 
underftanding  gradually  from  thofe  obftinate  af- 
fociations  and  prejudices,  to  which  the  common- 
mechanical  theories  of  mind  owe  all  their  plau- 
fibility.  It  is,  in  truth,  much  more  from  fuch 
examples  of  found  refearch  concerning  the 
Laws  of  Thought,  than  from  any  dired  meta- 
phyfical  reftitation,  that  a  change  is  to  be  ex- 
peded  in  the  opinions  of  thofe  who  have  been 

accuftomed 
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accuflomed  tx>  con&und  together  twoxli^s  of 
phenomena^  (o  completely  and  eflqptially  dif- 
ferent*-—But  this  view  of  the  fubjed  does  inot 
belong  to  the  prefent  argument. 
.  It, has  been  recommended  of  late^  by  a  medical 
aifthor  of  great  reputation,  to  thofe  who  wi(h  to 
ftudy  the  human  mind,  to  begin  with  preparing 
themfelves  for  the  ta&  by  the  Iludy  of  anato- 
my.  I  inull  confefs,  I  cannot  perceive  the  advan- 
tages of  this  order  of  in veftigation ;  as  the  anato^ 
my  of  the  body  does  not  fecm  to  me  more  like- 
ly  to  throw  light  on  the  philofophy  oF  the  mmd, 
than  an  analyiis  of  the  mind  to  throw  light  on 
the  phyfiology  of  the  body.  To  afccrtain,  in- 
deed, the  general  laws  of  their  connexion  from 
fads  e'ftabliflied  by  obfervation  or  experiment, 
is  a  reafonable  and  mod  interefling  objedt  of 
pfailofopbical  curiofity  ;  and  in  this  inquiry, 
(which  was  long  ago  propofed  and  recommend* 
ed  by  Lord  3acon),  a  knowledge  of  the  coniU- 
ttttion  both  of  mind  and  body  is  indifpeniably 
requifite  J  but  even  here,  if  we  wiifa  to  proceed 
on  firm  ground^  the  two  clafles  of  fads  muft  be 
kept  completely  diftin^l: ;  fo  that  neither  of.  them 
may  be  warped  or  dillorte^^.  in  confeqtietKe  of 

theories 
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^eories  fuggefted  by  their  fappofed  relations  ot 
analogies  *.  Thus,  in  many  of  the  phenomena, 
conneded  with  Cuftom  and  Habit,  there  is  ampte 
fcope  for  inveftigating  general  laws,  both  with 
refped  to  our  mental  and  our  corporeal  frame ; 
but  what  light  do  we  derive  from  fuch  informal 
tion  c<meeming  this  part  of  our  conftitution  as  is 
contained  in  the  following  fcntence  of  Locsle  ? 
"  Habits  Teem  to  be  but  trains  of  motion  in  the 
"  animal  fpirits,  which,  once  fet  a-going,  ccmti* 
**  nuc  in  the  fame  fteps  they  had  been  ufed  to, 
^*  which  by  often  treading  are  worn  into  a 
"  fmooth  path."  In  like  manner,  the  laws  which  - 
regulate  the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  our 
external  organs,  in  the  cafe  of  Perception,  have 
fumifhed  a  very  fertile  fubjeft  of  examination 
to  fome  of  the  heft  of  our  modern  philofophers ; 
but  how  impotent  does  the  genius  of  Newton 
itfelf  appear,  when  it  attempts  to  fhoot  the  gulf 
which  feparates  the  fenfible  world,  and  the  fen-  . 

■ 

ticnt  principle  ?  "  Is  not  the  fenforium  of  ani« 
**  mals,"  he  alks  in  one  of  his  queries,  "  the 
place  where  the  fentient  fubftance  is  prefent, 

"and 
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"  and  to  which  the  fenfible  fpecies  of  things  are 
"  brought  through  the  nerves  and  brain,  that 
"  they  niay  be  perceived  by  the  mind  prefent 
**  in  that  place  ?*' 

It  ough.t  to  be  remembered  alfo,  that  this  in- 
quiry, with  refpeft  to  the  laws  regulating  the 
connexion  between  our  bodily  organization,  and 
the  phenomena  fubje£ted  to  our  own  confciouf* 
ne(s,  is  but  one  particular  department  of  the 
philofophy  of  the  mind  ;  and  that  there  ftill  re- 
mains a  wide  and  indeed  boundlefs  r^jgion,  where 
all  our  data  muft  be  obtained  from  our  own  men- 
tal operations.  In  examining,  for  inftance,  the 
powers  of  judgment  and  reafoning,  let  any  perfoh 
of  found  underftanding,  after  perufing  the  obfer- 
vations  of  Bacon  on  the  different  clafies  of  our 
prejudices,  or.thofe  of  Locke  on  the  abufe  of 
words,  turn  his  attention  to  the  fpeculations  of 
fome  of  our  contemporary  theorifts  ;  and  he  will 
at  once  perceive  the  diftindion  between  the  two 
modes  of  inveftigation  which  I  wifh  at  prefent 
.  to  contrail.     **  Reafoning,"   fays  one   of    the 

mod  ingenious,  and  original  of  thefe,  '^  is  that 

» 

**  operation  of  the  fenforium^  by  which  we  ex- 
**  cite  two  or  many  tribes  of  ideas ;  and  then 

"  rc-excitc 
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re-excite  the  ideas,  in  which ,  they  differ  or 
«  correfpqnd.  If  we  determine  this  tlifference, 
it  is  called  Judgment ;  if  we  in  vain  endea- 
vour to  determine  it,  it  is  cdled  Doubting.—^ 
"  If  we  re-^xcite  the  ideas  in  which  they  dif- 
**  fer,  it  is  called  Di^inguiihing ;  if  we  re-ex- 
*r  citethofe  in  which  they  correfpond,  it  is  call- 
^*  cd  Compaaring  *." — In  what  acceptation  the 
word  idea  is  to  be  underilood  in  the  foregoing 
paflage,,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  de- 
finition of  the  iame  author  : — "  The  word  idea 
**  has  various  meanings  .  in  the  writers  of  me- 
'*  tafdiyfic :  It  is  here  ufed  fimply  for  thofe  no- 
^  tions  of  external  things,  'which  our  organs  qjf 
^  fenfe  bring  us  acquainted  with  originally  ; 
**  and  is  defined,  a  contra&ion,  or  -  motion,  or 
**  configuration,  of  the  fibres,  which  conftitute 
•*  the  immediate  organ  offenfef.'* — Mr  Hume, 
who  was  lefs  of  a  phyfiolog-ift  than  Dr  Darwin, 
lias  made  ufe  of  a  language  by  no  means  fo  theo- 
retical and  arbitrary  ;  but  ftill  widely  removed 

/    from 
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from  tiie  fimplicity  and  precifion  eflrentkdi)r  tie- 
cefiaiy  in  ftudies,  where  txery  thing  depends  otl 
the  cautious  ufe  of  terms^  ^  Beliei^*^  according 
t»  hinHy  is  '^  a  lively  idea  related  td  or  afibciated 
^*  with  a  prefent  impreffion^ ;  Memory  is  the  fa- 
'*  cuJty  by  whkh  we  repeat  our  impreflionsy  fb 
'^  as  that'  they  retain  a  coixfiderahle-  d^ee  of 
**  their  firft  vivacity;  and  are  fomewliat  inter- 
^  mediate  betwixt  an  idea  and  an  iinp^r^io^'^ 
According  to  the  views  of  I>r  Reiid,  the  terrn^ 
which  exprefs  the  fimple  powers  of  the  ndnd, 
are  coniidered  a&  unfufceptible  of  definitioa :  or 
explanation  ;  tbe  word^,  Feeling;  for  example, 
Knowle^e,  WUl,  Doubt,  Belief,  being,  in  this 
refped,  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  words, 

C^een  or  Scarlet,  Sweet  or  Bitter.  To  the  Mmes 

f 

of  the£^  memal  operations,  all  men  annex  fomt 
ootions,  more  or  le&  diAindfc ;  and  the  only  way 
^  GODfveyiBg  tO'then;i  notions  mjcore  corred:,  ur 
by^  teaching  them  to  exercife  their  own  powcrdT 
of  refleAion.  The  definitions:  j^isoted  from 
HuJMtE  and  Darwin,  even  if  they  were  more 
unexceptionable  in  point  of  phrafeology,  would^ 
for  thefe  reafons,  be  unphilofophical,  as  attempts 
to  fimplify  what  is  incapable  of  analyfis ;  Jbut, 

as 
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as  they  arc  anally  dated,  they  not  only  cnve« 

lop  truth  in  myftery,  but  lay  a  foundation,  at 

the  very  outfet,  for  an  erroneous  theory.    It  is 

worth  while  to  add,  that  of  the  two  theories  in 

(jueftion,  that  of  Darwin,  how  inferior  foever, 

in  the  eftimation  of  competent  judges^  as  a  phi- 

lofophical  work,  is  by  far  the  beft  calculated  to 

impofe  on  a  very  wide  circle  of  readers,  by  the 

mixture  it  exhibits  of  crude  and  vifionary  me- 

taphyQcs,  with  thofe  important  fa£ls  and  conclu^^ 

fioos  ^which  might  be  expeded  from  the  talents 

and  experience  of  fuch  a  writer,  in  the  prefent 

advanced  (late  of  medical   axui  phyfiological 

icience.  The  queftions  which  have  been  htthsis 

to  confined  to  a  few,  prepared  for  fuch  diibuf* 

fioos  by  habits  of  philoibphical  itudy,  are  thus 

fubmitted  to  the  coniideratiOQ,-~not  only  of  the 

(cultivated  and  enlightened  minds,  which  adorn 

the  medical  profeflion, — ^but  of  the  half-inform* 

ed  multitude  who  follow  the   medical  trade : 

Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  many  of  theie 

will  give  the  author  credit,  upon  fubjeds  of 

which    they  feel    themfelvcs    incompetent  to 

judge,  for  the  fame  ability  which  he  difplays 

within  their  own  profeflional  fphere.    The  hy* 

pothctiral 
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pothetical  principles  aflumed  by  Hume  are 
intelligible  to  thofe  only  who  are  familiarized 
to  the  language  of  the  fchools ;  and  his  inge- 
nuity and  elegance,  captivating  ^s  they  are  to 
men'  of  talle  and  relSnement,  poflefs  flight  at- 
traftions  to  the*  majority  of  fuch  as  are  moil 
likely  to  be  mifled  by  his  conclufions.    . 

After  all,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  phy- 
flological  theories  concerning  the  mind,  which 
have  made  fo  much  noife  of  late,  will  pro- 
duce a  very  lafling  impreflion.  The  fplendour 
of  Dr  Darwin's  accomplifliments  could  not  fail 
to  bellow  a  temporary  importance  on  whatever 
opinions  were  fandlioned  by  his  name ;  as  the 
chemical  difco^veries  which  have  immortalized 
that  of  PRfESTLEY,  haVc,  for  a  while,  recalled 
from  oblivion  the  reveries  of  Hartley.  But,  ab- 
ilradling  from  th^fe  accidental  ir^ilances,  in  which 
human  jreafon  feems  to  have  held  a  retrograde 
courfe,  there  has  certainly  been,  fince  the^  time 
of  Des  Cartes,  a  continual,  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  very  remarkable  approach  to  the  indudive 
plan  of  ftudying  human  nature.  We  may  trace 
this  in  the  ^writings  even  of  thofe  who  profefs 
to  coniider  thought  merely  as  an  agitation  of  the 

brain  y— 
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^tii  >— in  the  writings  more  pairticolarlj  of 
HoMX  and  of  Hiitxtius  ;  both  of  whom^  al- 
though they  maj  have  occafionally  expreffed 
thcmfelvei  in  an  unguarded  manner  concerning 
the  nature  of  mind,  hare,  in  their  mxA  ufeful 
aad  pradical  difquifitioDs,  been  prevented,  by 
their  own  good  fenfe,  from  blending  any  theory 
Vnth  refped  to  the  cau/es  of  the  intellei^al  phe- 
nomena with  the  hiftory  of  fafls,  or  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  general  laws.  The  authors  who  form  the 
moft  confpicuous  exceptions  to  this  gradual 
pn^refa,  confift  chiefly  of  men,  whofe  errors 
may  be  eaCly  accounted  for,  by  the  prejudices 
conne^d  with  their  circumfcribed  habits  of  ob' 
ferration  and  inquiry ; — of  Pbyfiologifts,  accuf- 
tomed  to  attend  to  that  part  alone  of  the  human 
fiame,  which  the  knife  of  the  Anatomill  can  lay 
open  ;  or  of  Chemifts,  who  enter  on  the  analyfia 
of  Thought,  freih  from  the  decompofitions  of  the 
labOTatory  ; — carrying  into  the  Theory  of  Mind 
itfelf  (what  Bacon  expreiBvely  calls)  "  the  linoltt 
"  and  tarnifli  of  the  furnace."  Of  the  ralue  of 
fuch  purfuits,  none  can  think  more  highly  than 
myfelf  ^  but  I  muft  be  allowed  to  obferTc,  that  the 
moft  diftinsuiihed  pre-eminence  in  them  does  not 
/  neceifarily 
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^  .  -.   r  .vilcded  and  ab- 

.■tu.*::irit'»inding  fuperior 

.  '  ^lociation,  and  the 

.  ^.:43pf.    I  will  not  go  fo 

:%:  jicribes  to  thofe  who 

.....^^s  it  more  than  ordinary 

•  Mi^gni  ejl  ingenii  revoca- 

♦,*>aj\  ft  cogitationem  a  confue^ 

......,"     1  would  only  claim  for 

.v*-w  of  patient  and  cautious  re- 
^  touid  exadt  from  their  antagonifts 
,.»*' ligations*. 

.A**«s  ^**^'*^  remarks,  I  have  no  wifli  to 

^tk  .»uc  branch  of  ufefuj  knowledge  at  the 

.  v'*-^^   ^'*  another,  but  to  combat  prejudices 

,..••»>  i^mI  to  the  progrefs  of  them  all. — ^With 

^  v^iuv^  virw,  1  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  a 

wv^**»'»»>Ki  '"*^  v^ry  miftaken  idea,  that  the  for^ 

,4«,«uon«*f^  hypothetical fyftem  is  a  ftronger  proof 

^y\  mvnifivr  genius,  than  the  patient  inveftiga- 

411M1  i*t    Niiinrc,  in  the  way  of  indudion.     To 

liniii  ii  Ivllcin,  appears  to  the  young  and  inex- 

|ii  III  III  I'd  luulcrilanding,  a  fpecies  of  creation  ; 

til  111  I  ruiM  lowly  to  general  conclufions,  from  the 

obfervation 

«  NiiikU. 
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obfervation  and  comparifon  of  partictilar.  fsiStSf 
is  to  comment  fervilely  on  the  works  of  another. 
No  opinion,  furely,  can  be  more  groundlefs. 
To  fix  on  a  few  principles,  or  even  on  a  iingle 
principle,  as  the  foimdation  of  a  theory ;  and, 
by  an  artful  ilatem^nt  pf  fuppofed  fads,  aided 
by  a  dexterous  ufe  of  language,  to  give  a  plau-- 
fible  explanation,  by  means  of  it,  of  an  immenfe 
number  of  phenomena  ;  is  within  the  reach  of 
moft  men  whofe  talents  have  been  a  little  exer- 
cifed    among    the  •  fubtilties    of  the    fchools : 
Whereas,  to  follow  Nature  through  all  her  va- 
rieties with  a  quick  yet  an  exadl  eye;— -to  record 
faithfully  what  Ihe  exhibits,  and  to  record  no- 
thing more ;— to  trace,  amidft  the  diverfity  of 
her  operations,  the  fimple  and  comprehenfive 
laws  by  which  they  are  regulated,  and  fome- 
times  to  guefs  at  the  beneficent  purpofes    to 
which  they  are  fubfervient, — may  be  fafely  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  higheft  effort  of  a  created  in- 
telligence.    And,  accordingly,   the  number  of 
ingenious  theorifts  has,  in  every  age,  been'great ; 
that  of  found  philofophers  has  been  wonderful- 
ly fmall ; — or  rather,  they  are  only  beginning 
BOW  to  have  a  glimpfe  of  their  way,  in  confe- 

/  a  ^uencc 
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quence  of.  the  combined  lights  fumiflied  by  their 

|M:edeceflbr8. 

Dma  Cartes  aimed  at  a  complete  fyftem  of 

phyficsy  deduced  4  priori  firom  the  abftrad  fug- 

geftions  of  his  own  reafpn :  Newton  a/fpired 
oo  higher,  than  at  a  faithful*  ^  interpretation  of 
^  Nature,"  in  a  few  of  the  more  general  laws 
which  (he  prefents  to  our  notice :  And  yet  the 
intelledual  power  difplayed  in  the  voluminous 
writings  of  the  former  vaniihes  into  nothing, 

^  when  compared  with  what  we  may  trace  in  a 
fingle  page  of  the  latter.  On  this  occafion,  a  re- 
mark of  Lord  Bacon  ^>pears  Angularly  ap- 
pofite  ;  that  '^  Alexander  and  Cjesar,  though  ' 
^  they  adled  without  the  aid  of  magic  or  pro- 
^  digy,  performed  exploits  that  are  truly  greater 
"  than  what  Fable  reports  of  King  Arthur  or 
"  Amadis  de  Gaul.'* 

I  fhall  only  add  farther  on  this  head,  that  the 
laft  obfervation  holds  more  ftridly  with  refpefi 
to  the  philoA>phy  of  the  human  mind,  than  any 
other  branch  of  fcience ;  for  there  is  no  fubjeft 
whatever,  on  which  it  is  fa  cafy  to  form  theories 
calculated  to  impofe  on  the  multitude ;  and 
nooe^  where  the  difcovery  o^.truth  is  attend'*- 

w  ed 
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ed  with  fo  marty  difficulties.  One  great  caufe  of 
this  is,  the  analogical  or  theoretical  terms  em- 
ployed  in  ordinary  language  to  exprefs  every 
thfng  relating  either  to  our  intelle^al  or  aftive 
powers ;  in  confequence  of  which,  fpecious  ex- 
planations of  the  moft  myfterious  phenomena 
may  be  given  to  fuperficial  inquirers  ;  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  labour  of  juft  inveftigation 
is  increafed  to  an  incalculable  degree. 

2.  To  allege,  that  in  this  circumfcription  of 
the  field  of  our  inquiries  concerning  the  mind,* 
there  is  any  tendency  to  reprefs  a  reafonable  ai\d 
.  philofophical  curiofity,  is  a  charge  no  lefs  un- 
founded than  the  former ;  inafmuch  as  every 
phyfical  inquiry  concerning. the  material  world 
is  circumfcribed  by  limits  precifely  analogous. 
In  all  our  inveftigations,  whatever,  their  ful)- 
je6l  may  be,  the  bufinefs  of  philofophy  is  con- 
fined to  a  reference  of  particular  fads  to  other 
fa6ls  more  general ;  and  our  moft  fuccefsful  re- 
'  fearches  muft  at  length  terminate  in  fome  law 
of  nature,  of  which  no  explanation  can  be  given. 
— In  its  application  to  Dr  Reid's  writings,  this 
objeftion  has,  I  think,  been  more  pointedly  dire6l- 
^4  againft  l;is  reafonings  concerning  the  pro- 

/3  ^^^^ 
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cefs  of  nature  ia  perception ;  a  part  of  his  wri- 
tings  which  (as  it  is  of  fundamental  importance 
in  his  general  fyftem)  he  has  laboured  with .  pe- 
culiar care.  The  refult  is,  indeed^  by  no  means 
flattering  to  the  pride  of  thofe  theorifts,  who  pro-. 
fefs  to  explain  every  thing ;  for  it  ampunts  to 
an  acknowledgment,  that,  after  all  the  lights 
which  anatomy  and  phyiiology  fupply,  the  in- 
formation we  obtain,  by  means  of  our  fenfes,  con- 
cerning the  exiftence  and  the  qualities  of  matter, 
is  no  lefs  incomprehenfible  to  our  faculties,  than 
it  appears  to  the  moft  illiterate  peafant ;  and  that 
all  we  have  gained,  is  a  more  precife  and  com- 
plete acquaintance  with  fome  particulars  in  our 
animal  economy, — ^highly  interefting  '  indeed 
when  regarded  in  their  proper  light,  as  accef- 
fions  to  our  phyfical  knowledge,  but,  confidered 
in  connexion  with  the  philofophy  of  the  mind, 
affording  only  a  more  accurate  llatement  of  the 
aftonifhing  phenomena  which  we  Would  vainly 
endeavour  to  explain.  This  language  has  been 
♦  charged,  but  moft  unjuftly  and  ignorantly,  with 
mxfiicifm  ;  for  the  fame  charge  may  be  brought, 
with  equal  faimefs  ^gainft  all  the  moft  import- 
ant dif<;overies  in  the  fciences*    It  was  in  truth, ' 

the 
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the  very  objedion  urged  agatnft  Newton,  when 
hi»  adverfaries  contended,  that  ^rovtV/ was  to  be 
ranked  with  the  occult  qualities  of  the  ichoolmen^ 
till  its  mechanical  caufe  fhonld.be  affigned  v  aad* 
the  anfwer  given  to  this  'objedion  by  Sir  Isaact 
N£WTOK*8  commentator, '  Mr  Maciaurik;  nfey 
be  literally  applied^-  in  ihe-inftance  before  us, 'to' 
the  induflive  philofophy  of  the  human  mind.  *  ' 
^**  The  opponents  of  NswilON,  finding  iiothing 
''  to  object  to  his  bbfervations  and  'reafbnihgs, 
^  pretended  to  find  a  reifemblance  between  his 
dodrines  and  the  exploded  tenets  of  the  fcho* 
laftic  philofophy.  They  triumphed  mightily 
in  treating  gravity  as  an  occult  quality,  be* 
^  caufe  he  did  not  pretend  to  deduce  this  prin- 

"  ciple   fully  from  its  caufe I  know 

**  not  that  ever  it- was  made  an  objedion  to 
**  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  that  there  is 
•*  no  fmafil  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it  me- 
chanically. They,  too,  who  firft  extend- 
ed gravity  to  air,  vapour,  and  to  all  bodies 
**  round  the  earth,  had  their  praife ;  ,tfiiough 
"  the  caufe  of  gravity  was  as  obfcure  as  before  ; 
"  or  rather  appeared  more  myjleriousj  after  they 
*<  had  ihewn,  that  there  ^was  no  body  found 

f^  "  near 
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'<  near  tb^  earth,  jsxempt  from.gravitjr,  tfaitt 
'*  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  its  caufe.  Why, 
^'  then,  were  his  admirable  discoveries  by  which 
H  .Ibis  principle  was  eictended  over  the  univerfe, 
^*  fo  iHrjfeliflied  by  fomcphilofophers?.  The 
*J  truth  is^  he  had,  f  with  ^reat  evidencTi;  ovei^ 
^4:tbiP9sn:  the  boaiHied  fehemes  by  which  thejr 
"  pre^teiwifid  toru^ii^vpl  »U  the  myflpri».^:N^ 
*^_  tuce  }  and  the  pbilofbphy  he  in^oduced,  in 
^*  |4(ice  pf  them,  carrying  with  it  a.  fincerQ  con- 
*f  /cifEoaof.  our  being  far  from  a  complete  and 
"  |)ierfed  knowledge  of  it,  could  not  pleafe  thofe 
^  who  had  been  accufl<>med  tp  imOigine  them« 
**  felvis  poiTefled  of  the  eternal  reafons  and  pri- 
.  "  mary  caufes  of  all  things. 

v"  It  was,  however,.no  new  thing  that  this  phi- 
**  lofophy  fliould  meet  with  oppofition.  All  the 
^^  ufeful  4ifcoveries  that  were  made  in  former 
^^*  times,  and  particularly  in  the  feventeentb  cen- 
**  tury^  had  to  ftruggle  with  the  prejudices  of 
**  thofe  who  had  accuftomed  themfelves,  not  fo 
**  much  as  to  think  but  in  a  certain  fyftematic 
«<  way ;  who  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
**  abandon  their  favourite  fchemes,  while  they 
^^  were  able  to  imagine  the  leaft  pretei^t  foe 

\-  "  continuing 
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^  coatinuing  the  difpute.  Every  art  and  talent 
<<  was.  difplayed  to  fupport  their  falling  caufe  ; 
<<  DO  aid  Xeemed  foreign  to  them  that  could  in  any 
«'  mann»  annoy  their  adverfary  ;  and  foch  of^ 
ten  was  their  obftinacy,  that  truth  was  able  to 
make  little  progrefs,  till  they  were  fucceeded 
"  by  youriger  perfons,.  who  had  'not  fo'ftrongly 
**  imbibed  their  prejudices.'^ 

Thefe  excellent  obfervations  are  not  the  left 
appLicsblt  to  the  fubjed  now*  under  .coniidera^ 
tion,  that  the  part  of  Dr  Reid's  writings  which 
fuggefted  the  quotation,  leads  only»to  the  cor* 
redion  of  an  inveterate  prejudice,  not  to  any 
new  general  conclufion.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
(now  that  the  Ideal  Theory  has  in  a  great  mea- 
fnre  difappeared  from  our  late  metaphyiical 
fyftems),  that  thofe  who  have  a  pleafure  in  de* 
tra&ing  from  the  merits  of  their  predeceflbrs, 
may  be  difpofed  to  reprefent  it  as  an  idle  wafte 
of  labour  an4  ingenuity  to  have  entered  into  ft 
ferious  refutation  of  a  hypothciis  at  once  gratui- 
tous and  inconceivable.  A  different  judgment, 
however,  I  will  be  formed  by  fuch,  as  are  ac* 
quainted  with  the  extenfive  influence,  which, 
from  the  earlieft  accounts  of  fcience,  this  iingle 

prejudice 
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prejudice  has  had  in  vitiating  almoft  every 
branch  of  the  philofophy  of  the  mind  ;  and  who, 
at  the  fame  time,  recoUeft  the  names  of  the  il- 
'  hdlrious  men,  by  whom,  in  more  modem  times, 
it  has  been  adopted  as  an  incontrovertible  prin- 
ciple.    It  is  fufficient  for  me  to  mention  fhofe 

,  of  Berkeley,  Hume,  Locke,  Clarke  and  New- 
ton. To  the  two  firft  of  thefe,  it  has  ferved  as 
the  bafis  of  their  fceptical  cbnclufions,  which 
feem  indeed  to  follow  from  it  as  tieceffary  con- 
fequences ;  while  the  others  rep'eatedly  refer  to 
it  in  their  reafonings,  as  one  of  thofe  fads  con- 
cerning the  mind,  of  which  it  would  be  equally 
fuperfluous  to  attempt  a  proof  or  a  refutation. 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  part  of.  Dr  Reid's 
writings  the  more  fully,  ^s  he  was  himfelf  dif- 
pofed,  on  all*  occafions,  to  reft  upon  it  his  chief 
merit  as  an  author.     In  proof  of  this,  I   (hall 

'  tranfcribe  a  few  fentences  from  a  letter  of  his 
to  Dr  Gregory,  dated  20th  Auguftiypo. 

"  It  would  be  want  of  candour  not  to  own,  that 
^'  I  think  there  is  fome  merit  in  what  you  are 

# 

pleafed  to  call  rny  Philofophy j  but  I  think  it  lies 

chiefly  in  having  called  in  queftion  the  common 

^*  theory  of  Ideas  or  Images  of  things  in  the  mind 

"  being 
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'^  being  the  only  obje<9;s  of  thought ;  a  theory 
**  founded  on  natural  prejudices,  and  fo  univer- 
*'  fally  received  as  to  be  ,  interwoven  with  the 
•*  Ilrudure  of  language.  Yet  were  I  to  give 
you  a  detail  pf  what  led  m'e  to  call  in  queftion 
this  theory,  after  I  had  long  held  it  as  felf- . 
evident  and  unqueftionable,  you  would  think, 
**  as  I  do,  that  there  was  much  of  chance  in  the 
matter.  The  difcpvery  was  the  birth  of  time, 
not  of  genius  ;  and  Berkeley  and  Hume  did. 
more  to  bring  it  to  light  than  the  man  that 
hit  upon  it.  I  think  there  is  hardly  any  thing 
"  that  can  be  called  mine  in  the  philofophy  of 
''  the  mind,  which  does  not  follow  with  eafe 
**  from  the  detection  of  this  prejudice.  ^    , 

"  I  mufl)  therefore,  beg  of  you  moft  earneft- 
**  ly,  to  make  no  contrail  in  my  favour  to  the 
**  difparagement  of  my  predeceflbrs  in  the  fame 
**  purfuit.  I  can  truly  fay  of  them,  and  fhall  al- 
"  ways  avow,  what  you  are  pleafed  to  fay  of 
"  me,  that  but  for  the  affiftance  I  have  received 
"  from  their  writings,  I  never  could  have  wrote^ 
**  or  thought  what  I  have  done." 

3.  Somewhat  connefted  with  the  laft  objec- 
tion, arc  the  cenfures  which  have  been  fo  fre- 
quently 


~\ 
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quently  bellowed  on  iJr  Reid,  for  an  unnecef- 
fary  and  unfjftematical  multiplication  of  origi- 
nal or  inftinftive  principles.  .  ^^ 

In  reply  to  thefe  cenfures,  I  have  little  to  add 

,    to  what  I  have  remarked  on  the  fame  topic,  in 

Ac  Pbilofopby  of  the  Human  Mind.     That  the 

fault  which  is  thus  afcribed'  to  Dr  Reid  has 

been  realjy  committed  by  foriie  ingenious -iCvri- 

» 

tcrs  in  this  part  of  the  ifland,  I  mod  readily  al- 
low ;  nor  will  I  take  upon  me  to  affert,  that  he 
has,  in  no  inftancc,  fallen  into  it  himfelf.  Such 
infl^nc^s,  however,  will  be  found,  on  .an  accu- 
rate  examination  of,  his  work^,  to  be  compara- 
tively few,  and  to  bear  a  very  trifling  propor- 
tion to  thofe,  in  which  he  has  mofl  fuccefsfully 
and*decifively  difplayed  his  acutenefs,  in  expo- 
fing  the  premature  and  flimfy  generalizations  of 
his  predeceflbrs. 

Arertain  degree  of  leaning  to  that  extreme 
to  which  Dr  Reid  feems  to  have  inclined,  was, 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  much  fafer  than  the 
oppofite-  bias.  From  the  earlieft  ages,  the  fci-. 
ences  in  general,  and  more  particularly  the  fci- 
ence  of  the  human  mind,  have  been  vitiated  by 
gn  undue  love  of  fimplicity  \  and,  in  the  courfe 

of 
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of  the  laft  century^  this  difpofition,  after  having 
been  long  difplayed  in  fubtile  theories  concern^ 
ing  the  Aftive  Power.s,  or  the  Principles  of  Hu- 
man Condu6l»  has  been  direded  ta  iimilar  re- 
finements with-  refpeft  to  the  Faculties  of  the 
Underftandingy  and  the  Truths  with  which  thejr 
'  are  converfant.  Mr  Hume  himfelf  has  coin- 
cided fo  far  with  the  Hartleiak  fchool^  as  to 
reprefent  the  ^  principle  of  union  and  cohefioQ 
'*  ataiong  our  fimple  ideas  as  a  kind  of  aarac-' 
^  iion,  of  as  univerfal  application  in  the  Men- 
"  tal  world  as  hi  the  Natural  *  :'*  and  Dr 
Hartley^  with  a  (till  more  fanguine  imagina- 

V 

tion,  looked  forward  to  ah  sera,  ^*  when  fiiture 
^  generations  fhall  put  all  kinds  of  evidences 
^  and  inquiries  into  mathematical  forms ;  re- 
^  ducing  Aristotle's  ten  categories,  and  Bifliop 
Wilkin's  forty  fumma  jrenera,  to  the  head  of 
quantity  alone,  fo  as  to  make  mathematics  and 
••  logic,  natural  hiftory  and  civil  hiftory,  na- 
"  tural  philofophy  and  philofophy  of  all  other 
"kinds,  coincide  omni  ex  parte  \y 

It 

*  Treatip  of  Human  Nature ^  vol.  i.  p.  30. 

t  Hartl£;t  on  Man,  p»  207.  410  edit.  London,  I79X* 
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It  is  needlefs  to  remark  the  obvious  tendency, 
of  fuch  ptemature  generalizations  to  withdraw 
the  attention  from  the  ftudy  of  particular  phe- 
nomeha ;  while  the  efFed  of  Reid's  mode  of 
phil9fophixing9  eyen  in  thofe  inftances  where  it 
is  carried  to  an  excefs^  is  to  detain  us,  in  this 
preliminary  ftep,  a  little  lofiger  than  is  abfo- 
lately  neceffary.  The  truth  is,  that  when  the 
phenomena  are  once  afcertained,  generalization 
is  here  of  comparatively  little  value,  ^nd  a  talk 
of  far  kfs  difficulty  than  to  obferve  fa£ts  with 
preciiion,  and  to  record  them  with  faimefs. 

In  no  part  of  Dr  Reid's  writings,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  could  .more  plauiible  criticifms 
be  made  on  this  ground,  than  in  his  claiEfication 
of  our  active  principles ;  but  even  there,  the  fedls 
are  always  placed  fully  and  diftinftly  before  the 
reader.  That  feveral  of  the  benevolent  af- 
fedicms  which  h?  has  ftated  as  ultimate  fade^ 
\Ti  our  conflitution,  might  be  analyzed  into  the 
fame  general  principle  differently  modified^  ac- 
cording  to  circuniilances,  there  can,  in  my  opi- 
nion, be .  little  doubt.  This,  however,  (as  I 
have  elfewhere  obferved  *),  notwithftanding  the 

ftrefs 


*  OuiBmi  of  Moral  PWoft^^  pp.  79,  8o.  2d  edit*  Edin. 
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(brefs  which  has  been  fometimes  laid  upon  it,  is 
chiefly  a  queftion  of  arrangement.  Whether 
we  fuppofe  thefe  a&edions  to  be  all  ultimate 
fads,  or  fome  of  them  to  be  refolvable  into 
other  fads  more  general ;  they  are  equally  to 
be  regarded  as  conftituent  parts  of  human  na^ 
ture;  and,  upon  either  fuppofition,  we  have 
equal  reafon  to  admire  the  wifdom  with  which 
that  nature  is  adapted  to  the  fituation  in  which 
it  is  placed. — ^The  laws  which  regulate  the  ac- 
quired perceptions  of  Sight,  are  furely  as  much 
a  part  of  our  frame,  as  thofe  which  regulate  any 
of  our  original  perceptions  ;  and,  although  they 
require,  for  their  development,  a  certain  degree 
of  experience  and  obfervation  in  the  indivi- 
dual, the  uniformity  of  the  refult  (hews,  that 
there  is  notliing  arbitrary  nor  accidental  in  their 
origin.  In  this  point  of  view,  what  can  be  more 
philofophical,  as  well  as  beautiful,  than  the 
words  of  Mr  Ferguson,  That  "  natural  affec- 
"  tion  fprings  up  in  the  foul  of  the  mother,  as 
"  the  milk  fprings  in  her  breaft,  to  furnifh  nou- 
**  rilhment  to  her  child  I" — "  The  efFed  is  here 
**  to  the  race,''  as  the  fame  author  has  excel- 
lently obferved,  "  what  the  vital  motion  of  the 

"  heart 
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heart  is  tb  the  individual ;  too  neceflary  to 
the  prefervation  of  natuie's  works,  to  be 
intruded  to  the  precarious  will  or  intention^ 
of  thofe  moft  nearly  concerned*;" 
The  queftion,  indeed,  cc^ceriiing  the  origin 
of  our  different  aSedions,  leads  to  fome  curious 
analytical  difquifitions ; .  but  is  of  very  fubordi- 
nate  importance  to  thofe  inquiries  which  relate 
to  their  laws,  and  ufes,  and  mutual  references. 
In  many  ethical  fyftems,  however,  it  feems  to 
have  been  confidered  as  the  moft  interefting  fub«> 
jed  of  difquifition  which  this  wonderful  part  of 
our  frame  prefents. 

.  In  Dr  Reid's  EJfays  on  the  Intelledlual Powers 
0f  Matty' BXiA^in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind^ 
I  TecoUed  little  that  can  juftly  mcur  a  fimilar 
cenfure ;  notwithflanding  the  ridicule  %which 
Dr  Priestley  has  attempted  to  throw  on  the 
laft  of  thefe  perfbrmanc/ss,  in  his  **  Table  of 
"  Reid's  InjHnSlive  Principles  f  •'  *'   To  eicamine 

all 


*  Frkuipia  tf  Moral  and  PoMcal  Sa'eac^  Part  I.  chap*  U 
(edt.  5,  Of  the  principies  offociHy  In  human  nature, — The  Whole 
dtfcuffion  unites,  in  a  fingular  degree,  the  founded  philofo- 
pby  with  the  moft  eloquent  defcription- 

\  Examination  o/'Rsxd's  Inquiry ^  &€•  London,  17  74* 
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all  the  articles  enumerated  in  that  table,  would 
require  a  greater  latitude  of  difquifition  than 
the  limits  of  this  meihoir  allow  ;  and,  therefore, 
I  fhall  confine  my  obfervations  to  a  few  inftances, 
where  the  precipitancy  of  the.  general  criticifm 
feems  to  me  to  admit  of  little  difpute.  In  this 
light  I  cannot  help  confidering  it,  when  applied 
to  thofe  difpofitions  or  determinations  of  the 
mind,  to  which  Dr  Reid  has  given  the  names 
of  the  Principle  of  Credulity ^  and  the  Principle 
9/  Veracity^  How  far  thefe  titles  are  happily 
chofen,  is  a  queftion  of  little  moment ;  and  on 
that  point  I  am  ready  to  make  every  concelfiqn. 
I  contend  only  for  what  is  eiTentiaUy  connected 
with  the  objection  which  has  given  rife  to  thefe 
remarks. 

"  That  any  man"  (fays  DrPaiESTLEY)  "  (hould 
"  imagine  that  a  peculiar  inftindive  principle 
"  was  neceffary  to  explain  our  giving  credit  to 
"  the  relations  of  others,  appears  to  me,  who  have 
"  been  ufed  to  fee  things  in  a  different  light,  v^ry 
"  extraordinary  j  and  yet  this  dodlrine  is  advan- 
"  ced  by  Dr  Reid,  and  adopted  by  Dr  Beattie. 
"  But  really"  (he  adds)  "  what  the  former  fays 
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•*  ID  favour  of  it^  is  hardly  deferving  of  the  flight- 
/*  eft  notice  *«*^ 

The  paflage  quoted  by  Dr  Priestley,  in  juf- 
iificatioh  of  this  very  peremptory  decifion,  iiS  as 
follow?  :  "  If  credulity  were  the  efFecSlof  rea- 
foning  and  experience,  it  muft  graw  up  and 
gather  ftrength  in  the  fame  praportiori  as 
reafon  and  experience  do.  But  if  it*  is*  the 
"  gift  of  nature,  it  will  be  the  ftrongeft  in  child- 
"  hood,  and  limited  and  reftrained  by  experi- 
**  ence  ;  and  the  moft  fuperficial  view  of  human 
"  life  fhews  that  this  laft  is  the  cafe,  and  not  the 
«  firft." 

To  my  own  judgment,  this  argument  of  Dr 
Reid'sI  when  connefteB  with  the  excellent  illu- 
ftrations  which  accompany  it,  carries  complete 
conviction  ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion 
by  finding,  that  Mr  Smith  (a  writer  inferior  to 
none  in  acutenefs,  and  ftrongly  difpofed  by  the  pe- 
culiar bent  of  his  genius,  to  Amplify,  as  far  as  pof- 
fible,  the  Philofophy  of  Human  Nature)- has,  in 
the  lateft  editipn  of  his  Theory  of  MorOtS^tU 
merits  J  acqniefced  in  this  very  conclufion  -;  urging 
in  fuppoxt  of  it  the  fame  re^oning  which  Pr 

Priestley 


*  Examination  of  Reid'^  Inqwry^  Sec.  p.  $2. 


PRiESTLrr  zRe&s  to  efthhate  fo  lightly.  "  There 
^  feems  to  be  in  young  children  an  inilindive 
^  difpoiition  to  believe  whatever  they  are  told. 
"  Nature  feems  to  have  judged  it  necieffary  fot 
^  their  preTervation .  that  they  fliould,  for  fome 
**  time  at  leaft,  put  implicit  confidence  in  thofe 
"  to  whom  the  cate  of  their  childhood,  and  of 
••  the  earlieft  and  moft  neceflary  part  of  their 
"  education,  is  intrufled.  Their  credulity,  ac- 
**  cordingly,  is  exceffive,  and  it  requires  long 
**  and  much  experience  of  the  falfehood  of  raan^^ 
"  kind  to  reduce  them  to  a  reafonable  degree  of 
"  diffidence  and  diftruft  */'— That  Mr  Smith's 
opinion  alfo  coincided  with  Dr  Reid's,  in  what 
he  has  ftated  concerning  the  principle  of  Veracity^ 
appears  evidently  from  the  remarks  which  im- 
mediately foUotv  the  paffage  juft  quoted. — ^But 
I  mull  not  add  to  the  length  of  this  memoir  by 
unnecefiary  citations. 

Another  inftindlive  principle  mentioned  by 
Reid,  is  "  our  belief  of  the  continuance  of 
**  the  prefent  courfe  of  nature." — "  All  our 
"  knowledge  of  nature'*  (he  obferves)  *,*  be- 
**  yond  bur  original  perceptions,  is  got  by  expe- 

g  1  "  rience, 

♦  Smith's  Thcor^j  laa  edit.  Part  VIL  fca.  4. 
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'*  rience,  and  confifts  in  the  interpretation  of 
natural  figns.  The  appearance  of  the  fign/is 
followed  by  the  belief  of  the  thing  fignified. 
Upon  this  principle  of  our  conftitution,  not 
only  acquired  perception,  but  alfo  indudive 
reafoning,  and  all  reafoning  from  analogy,  is 

"  grounded  ;  and,  therefore, 4br  want  of  a  better 
"  name,  we  fhall  beg  leave  to  call  it  the  induSiivc 

principlei  It  is  from  the  fqrce  of  this  prin- 
ciple  that  we  immediately  aflent  to  that  axiom, 
"  upon  which  all  our  knowledge  of  nature  is 
"  built,  that  efFefts  of  the  fame  kind  mull  have 
**  th  fame  cjaufe.  Take  away  the  light  of  this 
"  indudlive  principle,  and  experience  is  as  blind 
"  as  a  fnole,  She  may  indeed  feel  what  is  prefent, 
and  what  immediately  touchbs  her,  but  (he 
fees  nothing  that  is  either  before  or  behind, 
upon  the  right  hand  or  upon  the  left,  future 
''  or  paft/' 

On  this  dodrine,  likewife,  the  fame  critic  has 
exprcffed  himfelf  with  much  feverity ;  calling 
it  "  a  mere  quibble  ;"  and  adding,  "  Every  ftep 
"  that  I  take  among  this  writer's  fophifms,  raifes 
"  my  aftonifliment  higher  than  before."  In  this, 
however^  as  in  many  other  inftances,  he  has  been 

le^ 
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led  to  cenfure  Dr  Reid;  not  becaufe  he  was  able 
to  lee  farther  than  hi«  antagonift,  but  becaufe  he 
did  not  fee  quite  fo  far.  Turcot,  in  an  article  in- 
ferted  in  the  French  Encyclopidify  and  Condor- 
cETy  ill  a  difcourfe  prefixed  to  one  of  his  mathe- 
matical publications  *,  have,  both  of  them,  ftated 
the  fad  with  a  true  philofophical  precifion ;  and» 
after  doing  fo,  have  deduced  from  it  an  inference, 
not  onlj  the  fame  in  fubftance  with  that  of  Dr 
Reid^  but  dlmoft  exprefled  in  the  fame  form  of 
word^, 

'  In  thefe  references,  as  well  as  in  that  already 
made  to  Mr  Smith's  ^heory^  I  would  not  be  un- 
derftobd  -f o  lay  any  undue  ftrefs  on  authority,  in 
a  philofophical  argument.  I  wilh  only,  by  con- 
trading  the  modefty  and  caution  refulting  from 
habits  of  profound  thought,  with  that  theoreti- 
cal  intrepidity  which  a  blindnefs  to  infuperable 
difficulties  has  a  tendency  to  infpire,  to  invite 
thofe  whofe  prejudices  againft  this  part  of  Reid's 
fyftem  reft  chiefly  on  the  great  names  to  which 
they  conceive  it  to  be  hoftile,  to  re-examine  it 


*  EJfatfur  V  application  de  Panalyfe  a  la  probability  dcs  dai-* 
Jiqru  rendu fs  d  la  pluraUte  det  voix.     Paris  1785. 
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with  a  little  *mdre  atte9tion9  before  th^y  pro- 
nouficfi  finally  qA  its  merits.     .        . 

•Tlie  prejudice  which  are  apt  to  occur  againft 
a  mode  of  pfailojlbphizing^ fa axiortifyiog: to  fcho- 
laftic  arrogance,  are  Encouraged  greatly  by  that 
l!iatural::difpolkibo/ tordfer  particular  f^ds  to 
general  laws,  which: isi  the  foundation,  of  all 
fcientific  arrangement ;  a  principle  of  the  ift- 
moil  importance  to  our  intelle<3hial  cdnftitutipn, 
but  which  requiiss  the  guidance  of  a  foifiidand 
experienced  underftanding  to  accompliih  the 
purpofes^  for  which  it  was  deilined.  They  are 
.  encouraged  alfb,  in  no  inconllderable;  idpgi;ee,  by 
the  acknowledged.  fucce£s  of  Mathematicians,  in 
raifing,:  on '  the  baiis  of  a  few.  fiftiple  dUia^  the 
moil  magnificent,  and  at  the  fftme  tim^  the  mpil 
folid,  fabric  of  fcience,  qf.  which  human  genius 
can  boait  The  abfuird  references  which  Logi- 
cians are  accufiomedto  make  to  I^ijclid's  Ele-  , 
ments  of  Geometry ^  as  a  model  which  cannot  be 
too  iludioufly  copied,  both  i»  Phyfics  alid  in  Mo- 
rals, .have  contributed,  in  this  as  in  a  variety  of 
other  inilances,  to  miilead  philofophers  from  the 
ihidy  of  fads,  into  the  felfe  refinements  of  hjrpo- 
t&etical  theory.  . 

On 
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Oittfae&  milapplications  of  Mathematical  Me- 
thod  to  iciences'  which  reft  ultimateiy  on  expe-" 
riment  and  obfervatibn,  I  (hall  take  another  op»* 
portonitj  of  offering  fome  ftridures.  At  prefent, 
it  is  fufficient  to  remark  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  truths  about  which,  pure  or  abftraft  n^athe** 
madcs  are  converfant.  -  As  thefe  truths  have  all 
a  neoeflary  cQnne:&ion  with  each  othe)r,  (all  of 
them  Ipefting  ultimately  on  thofe  definkions  or 
hypothefes  Which  are  the  principles  of  ^ pur  rean 
foning),  the  beauty  of*  the  fcience  cafmiot  fail  to 
incitafe  'in  jiroportion  to  the  fimplipity  of  the 
da$a^  compared  with  the  incalculable  variety  of 
coniequences  which  they  involve:  And  to  the 
fimplifications  and  geneializations  of  theory  on 
focb  a  fubjedl,  it  is  perhaps  impolEble  to  con-* 
ceive  any  limit  How  different  is  the  cafe  m 
thofe  inquiries,  where  our  firff  principles  are 
not  definitions  but/a^/  ;  and  where  our  buiinefs 
is  not  to  trace  neceffary  connexions,  but  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  eftablifhed  order  of  the  uni* 
verfe  I  / 

In  various  attempts  which  have  been  lately 
made,  more  efpecially  on  the  Continent,  towards 
a  fyftematical  expofition  of  the^  elements  of  Phy- 
fics,  the  effeds  of  the  miftake  I  am  now  cenfu- 

g  A  -       ring 
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ting  are  extremely  remarkable*  -  The  happy  ufe 
of  mathematical  principles  exhibited  in  the*  wri- 
tings of  Newton  and  his  folio wers^i  having  renr 
dfered  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  them  an  indif^. 
penfable  preparation  for  the  ftudy  of  the  M echar 
nical  Ehilofophy,  the  early  habits  of  thought  ac-^ 
4uired  in  the  former  purfuit  are  naturally  transr 
ferred  tq  the  latter*  Hence  th^  illogic^  and  ob- 
jure manner  in  which  its  el^m^ntary  principle^ 
have  frequently  been  ftated;  an  attempt  being 
made  to  deduce  from  the  fhialleft  poffible  number 
of  data^  the  whole  fyftem  of  truths  which  it 
com.prehends.  The  analogy  exiflin^  among  fome 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  mechanics,  beftows, 
in  the  opinion  of  the'  multitude,  an  appearance 
ef  plaufibility  on  fucb  attempts ;  and  their  ob- 
vious tendency  is  to  withdraw  the  attention  from 
that  unity  of  defigh,  wiiich  it. is  the  noblefl  em- 
ployment of  philofophy  to  illdftrate,  by  difgui- 
iing  it  under  the  femblance  of  an  eternal  and  ne- 
ceflary  order,  fimilar  to  what  the  mathematician 
delights  to  trace  among  the  mutual  relations  of 
quantities. and  figures. 

.  ^  Thefe  flight  bints  may  ferve  as  a  reply  in  part 
to  what  Dr  Priestley  has  fuggeiled  with  refpefl 
to  the  confequences  likely  to  follow,  if  the  fpirit  of 

Reid's  . 
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Reib's  philofophy  fhould  be  introduced  into  phy- 
fics*. — One  confequence  would  unqiieftionablj 
be,  a  careful  reparation  between  the  principles ' 
which  we  leani  from  experience  alone,  and  thofe 
which  are  fairly  fefolvable,  by  mathematical  or 
phyfical  reafoning,  into  other  fafts  ftill  more  ge- 
neral J  and,  of  courfe,  ^  corredion  of  that  felfc 
logic,  which,  while  it  throws  an  air  of  myfte^y- 
over  the  plaineft  and  moft  undeniable  fafts,  le- 
vels the  ftudy  of  nature,  in  point  of  moral  intc- 
reft,  with  the  inyeftigations  of  the  Geometer  or 
of  the  Algebraift.  • 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  fuppofed,  that,  irf 
the  prefent  ftate  of  Natural  Philofophy^  a  falfe 
logic  threatens  the  fame  dangerous  effeds  as  in 
the  Philofophy  of  the  Mind.  It  may  retard 
fomewhat  the  progrefs  of  the  ftudent  at  his-firft 
outfet ;  or  it  may  confound,  in  his  apprehen- 
fions,  the  harmony  of  fyftematical  order,  with 
the  confiftency  and  mutual  dependency  efleri- 
tial  to  a  feries  of  mathematical  theorems  :  l>ut 
the  fundamental  truths  of  phyfics  are  now  tot9 
well  eftabliftied,  and  the  checks  which  it  ftir- 
nifhes  againft  fophiftry  are  too  numerous  and 

palpable, 

9     i  I  '  — — — . 
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palpable,  to  admit  the  pofiibility  of  any  penna« 
nent  error  in  our  dedudions.  In  tjie  philofophy 
of  the  mindy.fo  difficoltis  the  acquifition  of 
Uiofe  habits  of  Refleftion  which  can  alone  lead 
to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the*intelledkialj^6^- 
nomena^  that  a  faulty  h3rpothefis,  if  fkilful- 
ly  fortified  by  the  impofing,  though  illtlfory 
ftrength  of  arbitrary  definitions  and  a  fyftema-* 
tical  phrafeology,  may  maintaip  its  ground  for 
a  fuccelfion  of  ages. 

It  will  not,  I  trufty  b^  inferred  from  any  thing 
I  have  here  advanced^  that  I  mean  to  offer  an 
apology  for  thofe,  who/either  in  phyfics  or  mo- 
rals^ would  prefumptuoufly  ftate  their  own  opi- 
nions with  refped  to  the  laws  of  nature,  as  a 
bi^Fiagatnfi:  future  attempts  to  fimplify  and  ge- 
neralise them  ftili  farther.  .To  afTert,  that  none 
of^the  ^mechanical  explanations  yet  iriven  of 
Gcayitation  «are  fiatisfadory ;  and  even  to  hint^ 
that  iiigenuity-  might  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed than  in;  the  fearch  of  fuch  a  theory,  is 
ibmething  different ,  fro^  a  gratuitous  aflump- 
tioia  of  ultimate  fads  in  phyfics ;  nor  does  it 
imply  an  ob^Unatei  determination  to  refift  legi- 
timate evidence,  ihduld  fome  fortunate  inqui- 
rer. 
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rer»--rPop(rar7t9.W.hifttieemS'probableat  prefent, 
-r-fiicceed  w W^e,  th^  geiyu^r.^C.  NiswyoN  has 
fiiled.  Ifi]>r  Hjsid  has  goae  farther  than  this 
in  Jiia  coodu&m^  coQceroinI;  the  principle 
which  he  calls  original  or  inftindive,  he  has  de^ 
parted  from  thait  guarded  language  in  .which  he 
cceauHonly.^liprefles  hiipfelf  jf-^for  fdl  that  it 
was  of  impprtance  for  him  to  conclude  was» 
that)  the  :  theories  of  his  predeceflbrs  were,  in 
thefe  inftancejSy  ei^qefHtioQable  ;^^nd  t;he  doubts 
he  inay  bccafiofially  infinuate,  concerning  the 
fuccels  of  future  adventurers,  fo  far  from  betray- 
ing any  overweening  confidence  in  his  pwn 
undeilftandingy  are  an  indired  tribute  to  the  ta- 
lents of  thofe^  from  whofe  failure  he  draws  ^an 
argument  againfl  the  poffibility  of  their  under- 
taking. .  '  J 

The  fame  eagernefs  to  Amplify  and  to  gene^ 
ralize,  which  led  Priestley  to  complain  of  the^ 
number  of  Reid's  inftindive  principles,  has  car- 
ried fame  later  philofophers  a  ftep  farther.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  very  word  inJiinSi  is  tmt- 
philofophical ;  and  every  thing  eithei:  in  man 
or  brute,  which  has  been  hitherto  referred  to 
this  myfterious  fource,  may  be  eafily  account- 
ed 
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cd  for  by  expcricficp^  or  imitation. .  A  few .  in- 
fiances  in  which* this  dodrine  appeals  -to  have 
been  fuccefsfully  Tftrified,  harve  been  -  deemed 
fufficient  to  eftabliih  it  witjiout  any  limtta-* 
tron.    •        '        •.»•:■■ 

In  a  very  priginal- '^^otk,  oii  which'  I  have  al-; 
ready  hazarded  fbme  criticifms,  much  ingenui- 
ty has  been  employed  ih  analyzings  the  wonder- 
ful elTokts  which'  th^  human  infant  is  enabled  to 
make  for  its  own  prefervation,  the  moment  a& 
ter  its  introdudion-t^'- the*  light,  ^Thus^itis 
obferVed,  that  the  foetus  j  while  ftill  in  the  wrr-' 
r»/,  learns  to  perform  the  operation  of  fwallo w- 
ing  ;  and  alfb  learns  to  relieve  itfelf,  by  a  change 
of  pofture,  from  the  irkfomenefs  of  continued 
reft  :  And,  therefore,  (if  we  admit  tHefe  pfopo- 
iitions),  we  muft  conclude,  that  fome  of  the  ac- 
tions which   infants  are  vulgarly  fuppofed  to 

perform  in  confcfquence  of  inftinfts  coeval  with 
birth,  are, only  a  continuation  of  aftions  to 
which  they  were  determined  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod of  their  being.  The  remark  is  ingenious, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  juft  ;  but  it  does  not 
prove,  that  injlindl  is  an  unphilofophical  term  ; 
nor  does  it  render  the  operations  of  the  infant 

lefs 
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lefs  myfterious  than  they  feem  to  be  oo  the  com-: 
mon  fuppofitiop.  How  ftx  focvcr  the  analyfis, 
in  fuch  infiances,  maj  be  carried,  we  mail  at 
laft  arrive  at  fome  pbicnopienon  no  lefs  wonder- 
ful than  that  we '  mean  to  explain  :-^in  other 
words,  we  muft  ftill  admit  as  an  ultimate  fad, 
the  jexiftence  of  an  original  determination  to  a 
particular  mode  of  adion  falutary  or  neceflary 
to  the  animal ;  and  all  we  have  accomplifhed 
is  to  conned  the  origin  of  this  inftind  with  an 

■ 

earlier  period  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human 
mind; 

The  fame  author  has  attempted  to  account^ 
iii'  a  manner  fomewhat  limilar,  for  the  different 
degrees  in  which  the  young  of  different  animals 
are  able,  at  the  moment  of  birth,  to  exert  their 
bodily  powers.  Thus,  calves  and  chickens  are 
able  to  walk  alnioft  immediately ;  while  the 
human  infant,  even  in  the  moft  favourable  fitua- 
tions,  is  fix  or  even  twelve  months  old  before 
he  can  fland  alone.  For  this,  Dr  Darwin  af- 
figns  two  caufes.  i.  That  the  young  of  fome 
animals  come  into  the  world  in  a  mdre  com* 
plete  ftate  than  that  of  others  :— the  colt  an4 
lamb  (for  exariiple)  enjoying,  in  this  refped,  a 

ftriking 
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ftriking:' advantage  over  th^  puppy  and  the  rab- 
bit. 2.  That  the  mode  of  walking  of  fome 
aaimals,  coincides  more  perfe^y  thati  that  of 
othierd,  with  the  previous  motions  of  the  fce^- 
iHi'in  ut^o.  The  ftrugglcs  of  all  animals  (he 
obferves)  in  the  womb,  muft  referable  their 
manner  of  fwimming,  as  by  this  kind  of  motion, 
they  can  beft  change  their  attitude  in  water. 
But  the  fwimming  of  the  calf  and  of  the  d^ick- 
en  refembles  their  ordinarymovtments  on  the 

*  *    *  ■  •  , 

ground,  which  they  have  thus  learned  in  part 
to  execute,  while  concealed  from  our  obferva- 
tion  ;  whereas,  the  fwimming  of  the  human  in- 
fant diflfbring  totally  from  his  mdhner  *  of  ^walk^ 
ing,  he  has  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  laft 
of  thefe  arts  till  he  is  expofed  to  our  view.— ^The 
theory  is  extremely  plauiible,  and  does  honour 
to  the  author's  fagacity  ;  but  it  only  places  in  a 
new  light  that  provident  care  which  Nature  has 
taken  of  all  her  offspring  in  the  infancy  of  their 
exiftence.  .    *  ^ 

Another  inftance  may  contribute  towards  a 
more  ample  ilbiftration  of  the  fame  fubjed.  A 
lamb,  not  many  minutes  after  it  is  dropped^ 
proceeds  to  fearch  for  its  nouriihmeat  in  that 

fpot 
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fpot  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found ;  applying 

both  its  limbs  and  its  eyes  to  their  refpedive 

• 

offices* .  The  peafant  obferres  the  fa£t^  and  gives 
the  name  oiinftin^^  or  fome  correfponding  term« 
to:tlie  unknown  principle  by  which  the  animal' 
is  glided*  On  a  more  accurate  examination  of 
circujnftaiures,  the  philoibpher  finds  reafon  to 
cmcludcy  that;  it  is  by  the  fenfe .  of  fmclling, 
it  .is.  thus  direded  to  its  objed.  In  proof  of 
thi^t  among  other  curious  £ei&s;  the  follow- 
is^.b^  been  quoted,  "  On  differing"  (fayss 
Gi^usH)  **:  a  goat  great  with  young,  I  found  a 
briik  embryon^  and  having  detached  it  from 
the  matrix^  and .  jhatching  it  away  before  it  . 
iaw  its  dam^  I  brought  it  into  a  room  where  . 
there  were  many  veffels;  fome  filled  with 
wincy  others  with  oil,  fome  with  hwiey; 
"  others  with  milk,  or  fome  other  liquor ;  and 
"  in  others  there  were  grains .  and  fruits.  Wfe 
'^  firft  obferved  the  young  animal  get  upon  its 
'^  feet  and  walk;  then  it  fliook  itfelf,  and  ia£» 
'*  terwards  fcratched  its  fide  with  oi9re  of  its  feet : 
**  then  we  faw  it  fmdling  taewry  otie-of  tho(e 
i^  things  that  were  fet  in  the  room  ;  and  when 
"  it  had:  fmdt^  to  them  all,  it  drank  up  the 

**  milk/' 
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**  milk  *,'^  Admitting  this  very  beautiful  lld- 
ry  to  be  true,  (and,  f  for  my  own  part,  I  am  fiar 
from  being  difpofed  to  queilion  its  probabilit}(), 
it  only  enables  us  to  ftate  the  fad  with  a  little 
more  ^recifion,  in  confequence  of  our  haying 
afcertained,  that  it  is  to  the  fenfe  of  fmelling, 
the  inftinftive  determination  is  attached.  The 
conclufion  of  the  peafant  is  not  here  at  variand^ 
with  that  of  the  philoibpher*  It  differs  only  in 
this,  that  he  exprefles  himfelf  in  thofe  general 
terms  which  are  fuited  to  his  ignorance  of  the 
particular  procefs  by  which  Nature  in  this  cafe 
accomplilhes  her  end ;  and,  if  he  did  othet- 
wife,  he  would  be  cenfurable  for  prejudging  a 
queilion  of  which  he  is  incompetent  to  form  ati 
accurate  opinion. 

The  application  of  thefe  illxiftrations  to  fonle 
of  Dr  Re  id's  conclufions  concerning  the  in- 
llindtive  principles  of  the  human  mind,  is,  I 
.flatter  myfelf,  fufficiently  manifelL  They  ref- 
late, indeed,  to  a  fubjed  which  differs,  in  vari*> 
.quis  refpedts,  from  that  which  has  fallen  imdet 
hismore.  particular  confideration  ;  but  the  fame 

^.   ..  ■  — -.      V  1^    ■      ■'     ■     ' 
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t)f  philofophizing  will  be  found  to*  apply  equal- 
ly to  both.  J      . 

4.  The  x:riticifins  which  have  been  made  on  - 
what  Dr  Reid  has  written  concerning  the  intuit 

•  ■ 

tiye  truths  which  he  diilinguifbes.^y  the. title  of 
Principles  of  Qommon  Senfe,  woidd  require  a 
more  ampler  dilcuffioni  than  I  can  now  beilow 
on  them ; — ^not  that  the .  importance  of  theic 
criticifms  (of  fuch  of  them,  at  leaft,  as  I  have 
happened  to  meet  with)  demands  a  long  or  t^^ 
borate  refutation ;  but  becaufe  the  fubjeft,  ac^ 
cording:  to  the  view  I  wifh  to  take  of  it,  in- 
volves  .fi^pe  other  queftiotis  of  great  moment 
and  difficulty^  relative  to  the  foundations'  of 
human  knowledge.  Dr  Priestley,  the  mod 
formidable  of  Dr  Reid'^  antagoniAs^  has  grant-* 
ed  as  much  in  favour  of  this  dodtrine  as  it  is 
worth  while  to  contend  .for^  on  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion.  "  Had  thefe  writers"  (heobferves  with 
refped  to  Dr  Reid*  and  his  followers)  "  aflii-p' 
med,  as  the. elements  of  their  Common  Senfe, 
certain  truths  which  are  fo  plain  *that  no  man 
t:puld  doubt  of  them,  (without  entering  into 
the  ground  of  our  aflent  to  them),  their  con- 
^u^  would  hav(  been  liable  to  very  little  ob- 

h  **  jedtion. 
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^*  jedion.  All  that  ecAdd  have  been  fisiid  would 
*^  have  been,  that,  without  anj  neceffitj,  they 

'  **  had  made  an  innovation  in  the  received  ufe 
^••of  a  term.  For  n6  perfon  ever  denied,  that 
**  there  are  felf-evident  truths,  and  that  thefe 
^*  muft  be  aflumed  as  the  foundation  of  all  our 

.  *'  reafohing.  I  nevAr  met  with  any  perfon  who 
^'  did  not'  acknowledge  this,  or  heard  of  any 
^  argumentative  treatife  that  did  not  go  upon 
^  the  fuppoiition  of  it*.*'  After  fuch.  an  ac- 
knowledgment, it  is  impoflible  to  forbear  aik"- 
ing,  (with  Dr  Campbeli^),  ^*  What  is  the  great 
^*  point  which  Dr  Priestley  would  coij^rovert  ? 
^^  Is  it,  whether  fuch  felf-evident  truths  ihall 
«<  be  denominated  Principles  of  Common  Senfe, 

^*  or  be  diftinguifhed  by  fome  other  appella- 
**tiont?^V 

That  the  dodfarine  in .  queftion  has  been,  in 
fome  publications,  prefented  in  a  very  excep- 
tionable  form,  I  mod  readily  allow  ^  nor  would 

I 
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t  fhUofofhf  cf  Rhaoric^  voL  i.  p.  1  ix.— Sec  Not*  E.' 
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I  be  tinSerftood  to  fubfcribe  tb  it  implicitly, 
even  as  it  appears  ill  the  woiks  of  DrREinl 
It  is  but  Jan  ad  of  juftice  to  hinij  howevet;-  to- 

requeft,  that  his  opinions  iliay  be  •'judged  of 

....  •  ■     I 

from  his  own  works  atone,  not  from  thofe'of 
others  who  niJty  have  happened  ^to  coiricidc 
with  him  in  certain  tenets,  or  in  certain  modes 
of  expreffion  ;  and  that,  before  any  ridicule*  be 
attempted  oh  his  conclufions  concerning  the  au- 
thority of  Comtnon  Seiife,  his  antagonifts  would 
take,  the  trouble  td  examine  in  what  accepta- 
tion he  has  employed  that  phrafe.  ^  ' 
_  *  •  •  ■ 
The  tniths  which  Dr  Reid  feeihs,  in  moft  in- 

fiances,  difpofed  to  refer  tb  the  judgment  of  this 
tribuqal,  might,  in  my  opinion,  be  denominated 

r 

more  tmexceptionably,  ^*  Fundamental  Laws  of . 
"  Human  Belief."  They  have  been  called  by  a 
very  ingenious  foreigner,  (M*TreMbley  of  Ge- 
neva)* but  certainly  with  a  fingular  infelicity  of 
hLUgM^L^tf  Prijugis  IJgitimes. — Of  this  kind  are 
the  following  propofitions ;  "I  am  the  fame 
"  perfon  to-day  that  I  was  yefterday  ;"  **  The 
"  material  world  has  an  exiftencc  independent 
"  of  that  of  percipient  beings  j"  "  There  are 
"  other  intelligent  beings  in  the  univerfe  befide 

h  2  .  *'mvrelf :'' 
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"  myfelf ;''  •*Thc  future  cpurfe  of  nature  will 
"  rcfcmblc  the  pafl/'  Such  truths  no  man  but 
A  nhilorophcr  ever  thinks  of  ftating  to  himfelf 
\\\  >V(UhU  p  but  all  our  condud  and  all  our  rea- 
(MM)ng<^  proceed  on  the  fuppofition  that  they  are 
A^uutted.  The  belief  of  them  iseflential  for  the 
pr^iervation  of  our  animal  exiftence ;  and  it  is 
iiC'corilingly  coeval  with  the.  firft  operatiohs.of 
the  intelleil. 

One  of  the  firft  writers  who  introduced  the 
phrafe  Common  Serffh  into  the  technical  or  appro- 
priate language  of  logic,  was  Father  Buffier,  in 
u  book  entitled,  Traiti  des  Premier&s  Verith.-  It 
has  fince  been  adopted  by  feveral  authors  of  note 
in  this  country  j  particularly  by  Dr  Reid,  Dr  Os- 
wald and  DrBEATTiE ;  by  all  of  whom,  however, 
I  am  afraid,  it  mufl  be  confefled,  it  has  been  oc- 
c^fionally  employed  without  a  due  attention  to 
precifion.  Tl^  laft  of  thefe  writers  ufes  it  *  to 
denote  that  power  by  which  the  mind  perceives 
the  truth  of  any  intuitive  propofition  ;  whether 
it  be' an  axiom  of  abftrad  fcience  ;  or  a  ftatement 
of  fome  fad  refting  on  the  immediate  information 

of 

♦  Effay  on  Truthf  edition  iecond,  p.  40.  et  feq, ;  aUe 
p.  1 66,  it/e^* 
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of  confcioufncfe,  of  perception,  or  of  memory  ;:or 
one  ofthofe  fundamental  laws  of  belief  which^re 
implied  in  the  application  of  our  faculties  to  the 
ordinary  bilfinefs  of  life.  The  fame  extenfive  ufe 
of  the  word  may,  Ibdieve,  be  found  in  the  other 
authors  jufl  mentioned.   But  no  authority  can  ju-  -^ 

» 

ftify  fuch  a  laxity  in  the  employment  of  language 
in  philofophical  difcufEons ;  for,  if  mathematical 
axiom's  be  (as  they  are  manifeftly  and  indifputa- 
bly)  a  clafs  of  propofitions  elTentially  diftinfl:  from 
the  other  kinds  of  intuitive  truths  now  defcribed, 
.  why  refer  them  all  indifcriminately  to  the  fame 
principle  in  our  conftitution  ?  If  this  phrafe, ' 
therefore,  be  at  all  retained,  precilion  requires, 
that  itfhould  be  employed  in  a  more  limited*  ad- 

« 

^ceptation  ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  works  under 
our  coniideration,  it  is  appropriated  moft  frequent- 
lyj  though  by  no  means  uniformly,  to  that  clafs 
of  Intuitive  Truths  which  I  have  already  called 
"  Fundamental  Laws  of  Belief*/'  When  thus 
rcftrifted,  it  conveys  a  notion,  unambiguous  at 
leaft,  and  definite  j  and,  confequently,  the  que- 

b  3  ftion 


♦  This  feems  to  be  nearly  the  meaning  annexed  to  the 
phrafe,  by  the  learned  and  acute  author  of  the  Pklhfrj^hy  of 
Khetaricf  vol,  i.  p.  109.  et/f^. 
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•  ■■       I 

ftioa  about  ip  ,prapriety.,or>unpropriety  turn3 
pitirely  on  t^e  icoincidenoe  pf  this  dd^nition 
with  the  imeaiiing  of  the  wopcd-^s.  employed  in 
ordii^i^J!:4ii^(uxt(je«  Whateyiet  objcftious,  there- 
fore^.may  belted  to  the  cxpreffioo  as  now  de* 
ilaed,  wiJI  apply  to  it  with  additionaL  force^ 
when  ufed^with  the- latitude  which  has  been  ai« 
Fea^ycenfuredi 

.  I  have  |aid|4:bat  the  queftion  about  the  propria 
ety  of  the  phr^fe  Common  Scnfi  as  employed  by 
pbiloibph^rs^. xnufl  tbe  decided  by  an. appeal  to 
general  rpraftice. ;  For,  although  it  be  allowably 
apd  eycQ  neceflary  for  a  philofopher,  to  limit 
the  acceptation  of  words  which  are  employed 
vaguely  in  common  djfcourfe,  it  is  always  dan^ 
gerbus  to  give  to  a  word  a  fckntifio  meaning 
isiTcntially  diiliniSt  from  that  in  which  it  is 
ufi^lly  und^rftood.  It  has,  at  leaft,  the  eSed 
of  xnifloading  thof^?  who  do  not  ^ntcr  deeply 
into  the;  fubjcd;  and  of  giving  a  paradoxical 
appearance  to  doctrines,  which,  if  exprefTed  in 
more  imexceptionable  terms,  would  h^  readily 
admitted. 

It  appears  to  me^.  that  this  has  adually  hap- 
ppned  in  the  prcfcnt  inftancc.    The  phrafe  Com- 

mon 
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monjSenfe^  as  it.  id  generally  underftood»  is  dear-> 
ly  fyoonymous  with  Moiberr-wii  ;  denoting  that 
degree  of  fagacity  (depending  partly  on  origi*^ 
nal  capacity^  and  partly  on  perfonal  experience* 
and  ob£ervation)  which  qualifies  an  individual 
fpr  thofe  fimple  and  efliential  occupations  whitrh 
aU  men  are  called  on  to  >  exercife .  habitually  by 
their  common  nature.    In  this  acceptation,  it' 
is  oppofed  to  thofe  mental  acquirements  which' 
are  derived  from  a  regular  education,  and  from 
the  ftudy  of  books  ;  and  refers,  not  to  the  fpe- 
dilative  convidtions  of  the  underftanding,  but 
to  that  prudence  and .  difcretion  which  are  the 
foundation  of  fucoefsful  condud.     Such  is  the 
idea  .which  Fofe  annexes  to  the  word,  when, 
fpeaking  of  good  fenfe,  (which  means  only  a 
more  than  ordinary  (hare  of  common  fenfe),  he 
calls  it 

«  — — .  the  gift  of  Heaven, 

•*  And  dio*  no  fciencci  fairly  worth  the  feven." 

To  fpeak,  accordingly,  of  appealing  from  the 
conclufions  of  philofophy  to  common  fenfe,  had 
the  appearance,  to  title-page  readers,  of  appeal- 
ing from  the  verdift  of  the  learned  to  Ae  voice 

h  4  of 
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of  the  multitude ;  or  of  attempting  to  filence 
free  difcuflioD,  by  a  Teference  to  fome  arbitf^ry 
and  undefinable  ftandard,  .diftind  from  any  of 
the  iotelleduai  powers  hitherto  enumerated  by 
logicians.  Whatever  countenance  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  given  by  fbme  writers  to  fuch 
an  interpretation  of  this  doflrine,  I  may  ven- 
tyre  to  aflert,  that  none  is  afforded  by  the  works 
of  Dr  RsiD.  The  ilandard  to  which  he  appeals, 
is  neither  the  creed  of  a  particular  fe^  nor  the 
inward  light  of  entjiuiiaftic  prefumption ;  but 
that  conilitution  of  human  nature  without  which 
all  the  bufiiiefs  of  the  world  would  immediately 
ceafe  ; — and  the  fubftance  of  his  argument 
amounts  Tncrely  to  Jhis,  that  thofe  effential  law^ 
of  belief  to  which  fceptics  have  objeded,  whe^ 
cpnfiderecl  ip  cpnuexion  with  our  fcientific  rea* 
fonings,  are  implied  in  every  ftep  we  take. as 
active  beings ;  and  if  calfed  in  queftion  by  any 
man  in  his  pracElical  cortcems,  would  expofe 
him  univerfally  to  the  charge  of  iqfanity.'^    - 

la  dating  this  important  dodlrine,  it  were' 
perhaps  to  be  wilhed,  that  the  fubjeft  had  been 
treated  with  fomewhat  more  of  analytical  ac- 

« 

curacy  ;  and  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  that 

a 
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a  phrafe' ihoUld  have  been  employed,  fo  well 
calculated  by  its  ambiguity  to  filmifh  a  conve- 
nient handle  to  mifreprefeiitatiGtos ;  but  in  the 
judgment  of  thofe  who  have  perufed  Dr  Reid's 
writings  with  an  intelligent  and  candid  atten- 
'tion,  thefe  mifreprefentations  muft  recoil  on 
their  authors;  while  they  whp  are  really  inte- 
refted  in  the  progrefs  of  ufeful.  fcience,  will  be 
difpofed  rather  to  lend  their  &id  in  fupplying 
^wfaat  is  defeftive  in  his  views,  than  to  rejeft 
haftily  a  dodrine  which  aims,  by  the  develope- 
ment  of  fome  logical  principles,  overlooked  in 
tiie  abfurd  fyftems  which  have  been  borrow- 
ed from  the  fchools,  to  vindicate  the  authority 
of  truths  intimately  and  extenfively  connei3:ed 
with  human  happinefs. 

In  the  profecution  of  my  own  fpeculations  on 
Ae  Human  Mind,  I  Ihall  have  occafion  to  ex- 
plain  myfelf  fully,  concerning  this  as  well  as 
various  other  queftions  connefted  with  the  foun- 
dations of  philofophical  Evidence.  The  new 
do6lrines,  and  new  phrafeology  on  that  fubjeft, 
which  have  lately  become  fafhioftable  among 
fome  Metaphyficians  in  Germany,  and  whicli> 
in  my  opinion,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to 

involve 
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iovdv^  it.Jn  a4dit«>pal  obfcurity^.pfe  a-fufB- 
ci^ut  ptQofr  thf^ft  tbjs  .^i^njial  aiwj  faijdaraeotal 
9i:ticle  of  logn:  is  aot.  as  j^et  completely,  ex- 


In  order: to  bring  the  fore^piog  remarks  with- 
in  fome  compa&,:  I  iinve/fbiind  it  neceilary  ta 
confine  ttiyfelf  to  ftitih  obje<^ioo$  as.ftrike  at, 
tbe.ixiot  of  Dr  R^iD'a  Fhilofopl^,  without  tpuch-^ 
lag  on  any  of  his  ppioions  q^  particular  topics^ 
howftvcr  important.    I,  have  been  obliged  alfo 
tacomprefe  what  I  have  ftated^  within  narrower 
Kmits  than  were  perhaps  confident  with  com- 
pi^te^rfpicuity ;  and  to  rejedl  many  illuftra- 
tions  which  crowded  upon  me,  at  almoil  every 
ftep  of  my  progrefs. 

It  joiaynqt,  perhaps^  be  fuperfltious  to  add^ 
that,  fuppoiing  fpme  of  thefe  objedions  to  pof- 
iefs  more  ^rce  than  I  have  afcribed  to  them  in 
my  reply,  it  will  not  therefore  follow,  that  lit- 
tle advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  a  careful 
perufal.of  the  fpeculations  againfl  which  they 
are  directed.  Even  they  who  diflent  the 
moll  widely  from  Dr  Re  id's  conclufions,  can^ 
^ .  fcarccly 
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fcutbcly  fail  to  admit,  that  a:s  a  Writer  he 
exbjj>its-a  ibiking  contraft  to  the  tnoft  fucceft^ 
fill;  of  bis  predeceflbrs,  in  a  logicsal  precifion 
and  fimplicity  of  language  ;*-4ii6^  ftatement  of 
Sa&S'  being  neither  vitiated  bj^  phyfiologicai 
hjpothefisy  nor  obfcured  by  fcholaftic  myflery.' 
Whoever  has  refloded  on  the  infinite  import* 
ancc^  in  fuch  inquiries^  of  a  fkilful  ufe  of  wonis 
as  the  eflential  initrument  of  thought^  *  muft  be 
aware  'of  the  mfluencc  which  his  works  are 
likely  to  have  on  the  future  progrefs  of  fci* 
cnce ;  were  they  to  produce  no  other  efieft 
than  a  general  imitation  of  his  mode  of  rea- 
ibning,  and  of  his  guarded  phtafeology. 

It  is  not  indeed  every  reader  to  whom  thefe 
inquiries  are  acceffible  ;  for  habits  of  attention 
in  general,  and  ftill  more  habits  of  attention  to 
the  phanomena  of  thought,  require  early  and 
careful  cultivation  :  But  thofe  who  are  capable 
of  the  exertion,  will  foon  rccognife,  in  Dr  Rjeid's 
ftatements,  the  faithful  hillory  of  their  own 
minds,  and  wiH'  find  their  labours  amply  re- 
warded by  that  fatisfadlion  which  always  ac- 
companies the  difcovcry  of  ufeful  truth.  They 
niay  expeift,  alfo,  >to  be  rewarded  by  fome  in- 

telledual 
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tellediual  acquifitions  not  altogether  ufelefs  in 
their  other  ftudies.  An  author  well  qualified 
to  judge,  from  his  own  experience,  of  whatever 
conduces  to  invigorate  of  ta  embellifh  the  un* 
derftanding,  has  beautifully  remarked,  that  **  by 
"  turning  the  foul  inward  on  itfelf,  its  forces  are 
V  concentred,  and  are  fitted  for  flronger  and 
"  bolder  flights  of  fcience-;  and  that,  in  fuch 
purfuits,  whether  we  take,  or  whether  wf^ijofe 
the  game,  the  ch^ce  is  certainly  of  fervice*," 
In  this  refped,  the  philofophy  of  the  mind  (ab- 
ilra&ing  entirely  from  that  pre-eminence  which 
belongs  to  it  in  confequence  of  its  pradical  ap- 
plications) may  claim  a  diftinguifhed  rabk  a- 
mong  thofe  preparatory  difciplines,  which  ano- 
ther  writer  of  no  lefs  eminence  has  happily 
compared  to  **  the  crops  which  are  raifed,  not 

r 

*^  for  the  fake  of  the  harveft,  but  tq  be  plough- 
*^ed  in  as  a  dreffing  to  the  land  f." 

'  SECT. 


•  Preface  to  Mr  Burke's  Efay  on  the  Suhrtme  and  Beat 

ttfnfr 

*  "f  Biflidp  Berkeley's  QueriJI.  > 


I. 


T  t. 
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*  •        * 


.Conclujton  oftheNdrrativei  "^"-  »'^    ' 

^HE  ^hree*  wdirlcB^tO  which  thd  £breg6irigife»-' 
^  r^rks  Tefer,'  t%edier  With  .the  Eflayion 
(^antity/pul^iftieS"  ih  tke  Phihjipbieal^ranf^ 
aHioh/  df  the  Rojttl'Sbii\fftf6f^L6nd6n\  and  ft 
Ihort  but  mafterly  Analysis  of  Ariftbtte*^B  LogU?^^ 
wtfich  fontrs  ^n  Appehdlk  to  tfii^'^thlrd.voluilief 
of  I^Sl  KpiMzs^sSketebes}  obntpf^lb^hd  ib^ 
wimlirf 'of  Dt  Reid's ^ptibiicationsi  The  ihtervjflr 
betVeeh  the  dates  of "tiie  jfirft^and'iaffofi  thcfe 
anibunts  to  no  tcfs  than  f6rty  ye^rs/althbugh  Ihe 
had  attained- to  the  age  of  thirty-^ight' before  he 
ventured  to  appear  a^  an  author. 

With  the  EJfays  oTTthe  A6lvve  Powers  of  Man  ^ 

he  clo'fed  ills  literary  career  ;  bitt  he  xiontinued, 

* 

notwithftanding,  to  proftcute  his  ftudies  with 
unabated  ardour  and  ailivity.  The  more  mo- 
dern improvements  in  chemiftry  attr^ded  his 
particular  notice  ;  and  he  applied  himfelf,  with 
his'wonted  diligence  aind  fuccefs,  to  the  ftudy  of 
it%  new  doiSrines  and  new  nomenclature.    He 

amufed 
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amufed  himfelf,  alfq,  at^times^  in  preparing  for 
a  Philofophical  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, fhort  Effays  Em  pRWEippbof  topics,  which 
happened  to  iijtereft  his.cqriofity,  and  on  which 
he  thought  he  might  derive  ufeful  hints  from 
frieqdly  4i*fGuf&diu  I  The  mQ^importai]^.of  thefe 
ni^re,  l^h  Examination  q/*-  Priestley's  Opinions 
conceimif^.M^^r  {inA ; Mind;  Obfervations  on 
tbebUiopia  qf  Siv  Thomas  Moke  y  and  PbyJiO' 
logical  RefleMions  "pn  Jtdvfcvlar  Rfotion.  This 
l^:,^0*^y  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the 
^gbty^fixth.  tyear  of  his  age,  and.  was  read  by 
the  authoi*  To  his  aflbciatea,  a  few  months  be- 

JL 

fore  his  di^ath.  His  "  tjioughts  were  led  to  the 
"  fpeculdtions  it  contains,"  (as  he  himfelf  men- 
tions in  the  c<J5Lclufion),  "  by  the  experience  of 
**  fome  of  the  effeijs  which  old  age  produces  on 
**  the  xnufcular  motions*" — ^*  As  they  w^re  oc- 
cafioned^  therefore,"  (he  adds),  "  by  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  they  will,  I  hope,  be  heard 
with  the  greater  indulgence." 
Among  the  various  occupations  with  which 
he  thus  enlivened  his  retirement,  the  mathema- 
tical purfuits  of  his  earlier  years  held  a  diftin- 
guifhed  diace.    He  ddighted  to  converfe  abgut 

them 
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them  with  his  friends;  and  often exercifedhisf 
ikill  in  the  inveftigation  of  particular  problem^ 
His  knowledge  of  ancient  geometry  had  not 

probably  been,  at  any  time,  very  extenfive; 

•  •  • 

but  he  had  cultivated  diligently  thofc  parts  of 
mathematical  fcience  which  are  fubfervient  to 
the  ftudy  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Works.    He 

m 

had  a  predile<5tion;  more  particularly,  for  re- 
fearches  requiring  the  aid  of  arithmetical  cal* 
culation,  in  the  pradice  of  which  he  poflefied 
uncomiAon  expertnefs  and  addrefs«  I  think,  I 
have  fometimes  obferved  in  him  a  flight  and 
amiable  vanity,  connected  with  this  accompiilh- 
ment. 

The  revival,  at  this  period,  of  Dr  Reid^s 
firft  fcientific  propcnfity,  has  often  recalled  to 
xne  a  favourite  remark  of  Mr  Smith's,  That 
of  all  the  amufemerits  of  old  age,  the  moft 
grateful  and  Toothing  is  a  renewal  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  favourite  ftudies,  and  favotiritc 
authors,  of  our  youth;  a  remark  which,  in  his 
own  cafe,  feemed  to  be  more  particularly  exr 
emplified,  wh:le  he  was  re-perufing,  with  the 
cnthufiafm  of  a  ftudent,  the  tragic  poets  of  an* 
cient  Greece.     I  heard  him  at  leaft,  repeat  the 

obfervation 
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o'MiUHU^M\    O^N»L^    \bicy^  ^li^'^^  while  SpBHQCLEi? 

^'^  ^.>A\r\Aix  Uv  \^i>cuoa  hU  table. 

^^^  V^Hv  v-A^V  v*^  W».'  Hi:4D,  other  motives  perhaps 
>^^\^^H\'si  \>  Uh  the  influence  of  the  agreeable  af- 
\>*v  \-^UvM^>ij  to  which  Mr  Smith  probably  allu- 
vi^^li  \i\ik  witention  was  always  fixed  on  the  ftate 
wk  \\U  iulelleftual  faculties  ;  and  for  counterad- 
IU)4  ll40  cfteds  of  time  on  thefe,  mathematical  ftu- 
\\\{:>>  leem  to  be  fitted  in  a  peculiar  degree.  They 
uvu  fortunately,  too,  within  the  reach  of  many  in- 
dividuals, after  a  decay  of  memory  difqualifie& 
them  for  inquiries  which  involve  a  multiplicity 
of  details.  Such  detached  problems,  more  efpe- 
ciully,  as  Dr  Reid  commonly  felecled  for  his 
confideration  j  problems  vwhere  all  the  data  are 
brought  at  once  under  the  eye,  and  where  a  con-» 
neded  train  of  thinking  is  not  to  be  carried  on 
from  day  to  day  ;  will  be  found,  (as  I  have  wit- 
neffed  with  pleafure  in  feveral  inftances),  by 
thofe  who  arecapable  of  fuch  a  recreation,  a  va- 
luable addition  to  the  fcanty  refources  of  a  life 
protraft^d  beyond  the  ordinary  limit. 

While  he  was  thus  enjoying  an  old  age,  hap- 
py in  fome  refpefts  beyond  the  ufual  lot  of  hu- 
manity, his  domeftic  comfort  fufTered  a  deep 
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and  incurable  wound  by  the  death  of  Mrs  Reid. 
He  had  had  the  misfortune,  too,  of  furviving, 
for  many  years,  a  numerous  family  of  prqmifing 
children  ;  four  of  whom  (two  fons  and  two 
daughters)  died  after  they  attained  to  maturity. 
One  daughter  only  was  left  to  him  when  he  loft 
his  wife  ;  and  of  her  affeftionate  good  offices  he 
could  not  always  avail  himfelf,  in  confequence 
of  the  atte|itions  which  her  own  hulband's  in-s 
^  iirniities  required.  Of  thi&  Lady,,  who  is  ftill 
alive,  (the  widow  of  Patrick  Carmichael, 
M.  I>  *.),  I  fhall  have  occafion  again  to  introduce 
the  name,  before  I  conclude  this  narrative^. 

A  Ihort  extraft  from  a  letter  addrefled  to:  myj- 
felf  by  Dr  Reid,  not  many  weeks  after  his 
wife's  death,  will,  I  am  perfuaded,  be  acceptable 
to  many,  as  an  intercfting  relic  of  the  Writer. 

**  By  the  lofs  of  my  bofom-friend,  with  whom 
**  I  lived  fifty-two  years,  I  am  brought  into  a 

i  "  kind 


i«  <i» 


*  A  learned  and  worthy  Phyfician,  who,  after  a  long 
refidence  in  Holland,  where  he  pradlifed  medicine,  retired 
tD.Glafgow.  He  was  a  younger  fon  of  Profeflbr  Ger- 
scHQM  Carmichael,  who  publifhed,  about  the  year  1720, 
an  edition  of  Puffendorff,  Dc  Officio  Hominis  et  Civiif 
and  who  is  pronounced  by  Dr  Hutcheson,  "  by  far  the 
•*  beft  commentator  on  that  book." 
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".kind  of  new  world,  at  a  time  of  life  when 
*/  old  habits  are  not  eafily  forgot,  or  new  ones 
*'  acquired.  But  every  world  is  God's  world, 
"  and  I  am  thankful  for  the  comforts  he  has  left 
"  me.  MrsCARMiGHAEL  has  now  the  care  of 
**  two  old  deaf  men,  and  does  every  thing  in 
"  her  power  to  pleafe  them  ;  and  both  are  very 
"  fenlible  of  her  goodnefs,  I  have  more  health 
**  than  at  my  time  of  life  I  had  any  reafon  to 
**  expedl.  I  walk  about ;  entertain  myfelf  with 
"  reading  what  I  foon  forglet  j  can  converfe  with 
**  one  perfon,  if  he  articulates  diftinftly,  and  is 
**  .within  ten  inches  of  my  left  ear ;  go  to 
"  church,  without  hearing  one  word  of  what  is 

faid.    You  know,  I  never  had  any  pretenfions 

to  vivacity,  but  I  am  ftill  free  from  languor 
**  and  ennuu 

**  If  you  are  weary  of  this  detail,  impute  it  to 
**  the  anxiety  you  exprefs  to  know  the  Hate  of 
**  my  health.  I  wifh  you  may  have  no  more  un- 
**  eafinefs  at  ray  age, — ^being  yours  moft  afFec- 
"  tionately." 

About  four  years  after  this  event,  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  by  his  friend  and  relation  Dr  Grego- 
ry, to  pafs  a  few  weeksj  during  the  fummer 

of 
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of  1796,  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Mrs  Garmichael,  who  lived  with  him  in 
Dr  Gregory's  honfe  ;  a  fituatiori  which  upited, 
mider  the  fame  roof,  every  advantage  of  medi- 
cal care,  of  tender  attachment,  and  of  philofo- 
phical  intercourfe.  As  Dr  Gregory's  profef- 
fional  engagements,  however,  neceflarily  inter- 
fered much  with  his  attentions  to  his  gueft,  I 
eiyoyed  more  of  Dr  Reid's  fociety,  than  might 
otherwife  have  fallen  to  itiy  (hare.  I  had  the 
pleafure,  accordingly,  of  fpending  fome  hours 
with  him  daily,  and  of  attending  him  in  his 
walking  excurfions,  which  frequently  extended 
to  the  diilance  of  three  or  four  miles. — His  fa* 
culties  (excepting  his  memory  which  was  confi-^ 
derably  impaired)  appeared  as  vigorous  as  ever  ; 
and,  although  his  deafnefs  prevented  him  from 
taking  any  fhare  in  general  converfation,  he  was 
ftill  able  to  enjoy  the  company  of  a  friend.  Mr 
Playfair  and  myfelf  were  both  witnefles  of  the 
acutenefs  which  he  difplayed  on  one  occafion, 
in  detecting  a  miftake,  by  no  means  obvious,  in  a 
manufcript  of  his  kinfman  David  Gregory,  on 
the  fubjedl  of  Prime  and  Ultimate  Ratios. — ^Nor 

i  2  had 
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had  his  temper  fufiered  from  the  hand  of  time, 
either  in  point  of  gentlenefe  or  of  gaiety.  "  In- 
*^  ftead  of  repining  at  the  enjoyments  of  the 
"  young,  he  delighted  in  promoting  them  ;  and, 
"  after  all  the  lofles  he  had  fuftained  in  his 
r  "  own  family,  he  continued  to  treat  children 
'"  with  fuch  condefcenfion  and  benignity,  that 
**  fome  very  young  ones  noticed  the  peculiar 
**  kindnefs  of  his  eye''^." — In  apparent  foundnefs 
and  aftivity  of  body,  he  refembled  more  a  man  of 
fixty  than  of  eighty-feven. 

He  returned  to  Glafgow  in  his  ufual  health 
and  fpirits ;  and  continued,  for  fome  weeks,  to  de- 
vote,  as  formerly,  a  regular  portion  of  his  time 
to  the  exercife  both  of  body  and  of  mind.  It 
appears,  from  a  letter  of  Dr  Cleghorn*s  to  Dr 
Gregory,  that  he  was  ftill  able  to  work  with 
his  own  hands  in  his  garden ;  and  he  was 
found  by  Dr  Brown,  occupied  in  the  folu- 
tion  of  an  algebraical  problem  of  confiderable 

difficulty 

*  I  have  borrowed  this  fentence  from  a  juft  and  ele- 
gant character  of  Dr  Reid,  which  appeared,  a  few  days 
after  his -death,  in  one  of  the  Glafgow  Journals.  I  had 
bccafioo  frequently  to  verify  the  truth  of  the  obfervation 
during  his  lall  vifit  to  Edinburgh. 


•  •  • 
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difficulty,  in  which,  after  the  labour.of  a  day  or 
two,  he  at  laft  fucceeded.  It  was  in  the  courfe 
of  the  fame  fhort  interval,  that  he  committed  to 
writing  thofe  particulars  concerning  his  anceflors, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

-This  ai^ive  and  ufeful  life  was  now,  however, 
drawing  to  a  conclufion.  A  violent  diforder  at- 
tacked him  about  the  end  of  September ;  but  does 
not  feem  to  have  occafioned  much  alarm  to  thofe 
about  him,  till  he  was  vifited  by  Dr  Cl£ghokn, 
who  foon  after  communicated  his  apprehenlions 
in  a  letter  to  Dr  Gregory.  Among  other  fymp- 
toms,  he  mentioned  particularly  "  that  alteration 
"  of  voice  and  features,  which,  though  not  eafily 
"  defcribed,  is  fo  well  known  to  ajl  who  have 
*'  opportunities  of  feeing  life  clofe."  Dr  Reid's 
own  opinion  of  his  ca^e  was  probably  the^fame 
with  that  of  his  phyfician  ;  as  he  expreffed  to 
him  on  his  firft  vifit,  his  hope  that  he  was 
"  foon  to  get  his  difmiflion.''  After  a  fevere 
ftruggle,  attended  with  repeated  ftrokes  of  pal- 
fy,  he  died  on  the  7th  of  Oftober  following. 
Dr  Gregory  had  the  melancholy  fatisfaAion 
of  vifiting  ■  his  venerable  friend  on  his  death- 

t  3  bed, 
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l>ed,  and  of  paying  him  this  unavailing  mark 
of  attachment,  before  his  powers  of  recollefUon 
were  entirely  gone. 

The  only  furviving  defcendant  of  Dr  Reii> 
is  Mrs  Carmichael,  a  daughter  worthy  in  eve- 
j;j  refpeft  of  fuch  a  father : — ^long,  the  chief 
comfort  and  fupport  of  his  old  age,  and  his 
anxious  nurfe  in  his  laft  rfioments  ^. 

In  point  of  bodily  conftitution,  few  men  have 
been  more  indebted  to  nature  than  Dr  Reid. 
His  form  was  vigorous  and  athletic  ;  and  his 
mufcular  force  (though  he  was  fomewhat  uur 
der  the  middle  fize)  uncommonly  great ; — ad- 
vantages   to   which   his  habits  of  temperance 
and  evcrcife,  and  the  unclouded  ferenity  of  his 
temper,  did  ample  juftice.   His  countenance  was 
ttrungly  cxpreflivc  of  deep  and  colleded  thought ; 
but  when  brightened  up  by  the  face  of  a  friend, 
wfmt  chiefly  caught  the  attention  was,  a  looH 
of  good-will  and  of  kindnefs.     A  pifture  of 
hirii,  for  which  he  confented,  at  the  particulai: 
fr<|nrfl  of  Dr  Gregory,  to  fit  to  M^:  Raeburn, 
(luring  hi»  laft  vifit  to  Edinburgh,  is  generally 
(If id  juftly  ranked  among  the  happieft  perfor- 
miirircft  of  that  excellent  artift     The  medal- 
lion 
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lion  of  Tassie,  alfo,  for  which  he  fat  in  the  eigh- 
ty-firft  year  of  his  age,  preifents  a  very  perfect 
refemblance. 

I  have  little  to  add  to  what  the  foregoing  pa- 
ges contain  with  refped  to  his  charader.  Its 
moft  prominent  features  were, — intrepid  and  in- 
flexible reftitude  ; — a  pure  and  devoted  attach- 
ment to  truth  ; — and  an  entire  command  (ac- 
quired by  the  unwearied  exertions  of  a  long 
life)  over  all  his  paflions.  Hence,  in  thofe  parts 
of  his  writings  where  his  fubjeft  forces  him  to 
difpute  the  conclufions  of  others,  a  fcrupulous 
rejeftion  of  every  exprellion  calculated  to  irri- 
tate thofe  whom  he  was  anxious  to  convince ; 
and  a  fpirit  of  liberality  and  good-humour  to- 
wards his  opponents,  from  which  no  afperity  on 
their  part  could  provoke  him,  for  a  moment,  to 
deviate.  The  progrefs  of  ufeful  knowledge, 
more  efpecially  in  what  relates  to  human  na- 
ture and  to  human  life,  he  believed  to  be  re- 
tarded rather  than  advanced  by  the  intempe- 
rance of  controverfy  ;  and  to  be  fecured  raoft 
effeftually  when  intruded  to  the  flow  but  irre- 
fiftible  influence  of  fober  reafoning.  That  the 
argumentative  talents  of  the  difputants  might 
be  improved  by  fuch  altercations,  he  was  will- 

i  4  ing 
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ing  to  allow ;  but,  confidercd  in  their  con* 
,  nexion  with  the  great  objeds  which  all  claflcs 
of  writers  profefs  equally  to  have  in  view,  he 
was  convinced  ^^  that  they  have  done  more 
"  harm  to  the  praftice,  than  they  have  done 
^*  fervice  to  the  theory,  of  morality  *." 

In  private   life,   no  man  ever  maintained, 
more  eminently  or  more  uniformly,  the  dignity 
of  philofophy  ;   combining  with  the  mod  amia- 
ble modefty  and  gentlenefs,  the  nobleft  fpirit  of 
independence.     The  only  preferments  which  he 
ever  enjoyed,   he  owed  to  \he  unfolicited  fa- 
vour of  the  two  learned  bodies  who  fucceffive- 
ly  adopted  him  into  their  number  ;   and  the  re- 
fpedable  rank  which  he  fupported  in  focicty, 
was  the  well-earned  reward  of  his  own  acade- 
mical  labours.     The  ftudies  in  which  he  de- 
lighted,  were  little  calculated  to  draw  on  him 
the  patronage  of  the  great ;  and  he  was  un- 
Ikilled  in  the  art  of  courting  advancement,  by 
"  falhioning  his  dodlrincs  to  the  varying  hour.'* 
As  a  philofopher,  his  genius  was  more  peculiar- 
ly charadlerized  by  a  found,  cautious,  diftinguifh- 
^ng  judgment ;  by  a  Angular  patience  and  per- 

feverance 


*  Preface  to  Pope's  EJfaf<m  Maris 
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feverance  of  thought ;  and  by  habits  of  the 
moft  fixed  and  concentrated  attention  to  his 
own  mental  operations; — endowments  which, 
although  not  the  moft  fplendid  in  the  eftimation 
of  the,  multitude,  would  feem  entitled,  from  the 
hiftory  of  fcience,  to  rank  among  the  rareft  gifts 
of  the  mind. 

With  thefe  habits  and  powers,  he  united 
(what  does  not  always  accompany  them)  the 
curiofity  of  a  naturalift,  and  the  eye  of  an  ob- 
ferver ;  and,  accordingly,  his  information  a- 
bout  -eyery  thing  relating  to  phyfical  fcience, 
and  to  the  ufeful  arts,  was  extenfive  and  accu- 
rate. His  memory  for  hiftorical  details  was 
not  fo  remarkable  ;  and  -he  ufed  fometimes  to 
regret  the  imperfeft  degree  in  which  he  pofleff- 
ed  this  faculty.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to 
think,  that  in  doing  fo,  he  underrated  his  natu- 
ral advantages  ;  eftimating  the  ftrength  of  me- 
mory, as  men  commonly  do,  rather  by  the  r^- 
coUeftion  of  particular  fads,  than  by  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  thofe  general  conclufions,  from  a  fub- 
ferviency  to  which,  fuch  fads  derive  their  prin- 
cipal value. 

Towards 
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^VwMds  the  clofe  of  life,  indeed,  his  memory 
VN^  much  kfs  vigorous  than  the  other  powers 
v4r  lii$  inteUed  ;  in  none  of  which,  could  I  ever 
M^x't^ivc  any  fymptom  of  decline.  His  ardour 
Rmt  knowledge,  too,  remained  unextinguifhed 
tt»  the  lafl ;  and,  when  cherilhed  by  the  fo- 
cicty  of  the  young  and  inquifitive,  feemed  even 
to  increafe  with  his  years.  What  is'ftill  more  re- 
nittfkable,  he  retained  in  extreme  old  age  all 
the  fympathetic  tendernefs,  and  all  the  moral 
icnfibility  of  youth  ;  the  livelinefs  of  his  emo- 
tions, wherever  the  happinefs  of  others  was  con- 
cerned, forming  an  afieding  contrail  to  his  own 
unconquerable  firmnefs  under  the  fevereft  trials. 

Nor  was  the  fenlibility  which  he  retained,  the 
felfiih  and  fterile  offspring  of  ta lie  and  indolence. 
It  was  alive  and  aftive,  wherever  he  could 
command  the  means  of  relieving  the  diftrelTes, 
or  of  adding  to  the  comjGprts  of  others  ;  and 
was  often  felt  in  its  effefts,  where  he  was  un- 
feen  and  unknown. — Among  the  various  proofs 
of  this,  which  have  happened  to  fall  under  my 
own  knowledge,  I  cannot  help  mentioning  par- 
ticularly (upon  the  moll  unquellionable  autho- 
rity) the  fecrecy  with  which  he  conveyed  his 
occalional  benefaftions  to  his  former  parilhioners 

at 
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at  New-M achar,  long  after  his  eftablifhment  at 
Glafgow.  One  donation,  in  particular,  during  the 
fcarcity  of  1782, — a  donation  which,  notwith- 
(landing  all  his  precautions,  was  diflindlly  traced 
to  his  beneficence, — might  perhaps  have  been 
thought  difproportionate  to  his  limited  income^ 
had  not  his  own  fimple  and  moderate  habits 
multiplied  the  refources  of  his  humanity. 

His  opinions  en  the  moil  important  fubjeds 
are  to  be  found  in  his  works  ;  and  that  fpirit 
of  piety  which  animated  every  part  of  his  con- 
du£l,  forms  the  bell  comment  on  their  pra&ical 
tendency.  In  the  date  in  which  he  found  the 
philofophical  world,  he  believed,  that  his  talents 
could  not  be  fo  ufefully  employed,  as  in  com- 
bating the  fchemes  of  thofe  who  aimed  at  the 
complete  fiibverfion  of  religion,  both  natural 
and  revealed  ; — convinced  with  Dr  Clarke, 
that,  **  as  Chriftianity  prefuppofes  the  truth  of 
**  Natural  Religion,  whatever  tends  to  difcrc- 
"  dit  the  latter,  mud  have  a  proportionally 
"  greater  efFeft  in  weakening  the  authority  of 
"  the  former  *.'*    In  his  views  of  both,  he  feems 

to 


♦  Collealon  of  Papers  tvhich  pqifed  between  Leibnitz  and 
Clarke.     See  Dr  Clarke's  Dedication. 
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to  have  coincided  nearly  with  Bifhop  Butler  ; 
an  author  whom  he  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation. 
A  very  careful  abftraft  of  the  tireatife  entitled 
Analogy  J  drawn  up  by  Dr  Re  id,  many  years 
ago,  for  his  own  ufe,  ftill  exifls  among  his  ma- 
nufcripts  ;  and  the  fhort  DijQTertation  on  Virtue 
which  BuTLKR  has  annexed  to  that  work,  toge- 
ther with  the  Difcourfes  on  Human  Nature  pu- 
blifhed  in  his  volume  of  Sermons,  he  ufed  aljirays 
to  recommend  as  the  mod  fatisfadory  account 
that  has  yet  appeared  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Morals :  Nor  could  he  conceal  his  re- 
gret, that  the  profound  philofophy  which  thefe 
Difcourfes  contain,  Aiould  of  late  have  been  fo 
generally  fupplanted  in  England,  by  the  fpecu- 
lations  of  fome  other  moralifts,  who,  while  they 
profefs  to  idolize  the  memory  of  Locke,  "  ap- 
"  prove  little  or  nothing  in  his  writings,  but 
**  his  errors  *." 

Deeply  impreffed,  however,  as  he  was  with 
his  own  principles,  he  poffefled  the  mod  perfeft 

liberality 


*  I  have  adopted  here,  the  words  which  Dr  Clarke  ap- 
plied to  fome  of  Mr  Locke's  earlier  followers.  They 
are  ftill  more  applicable  to  many  writers  of  the  prefent 
times.    See  Clarke's//;^  Reply  to  Leibkitz. 
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liberality  towards    all   whom   he  believed  to 
be  honeftly  and  confcientioufly  devoted  to  the 
fearch  of  truth.      With  one   very  diftinguiihed 
charadler,  the  late  Lord  Kames,  he  lived   in 
the    moft  cordial    and  afiedtiopate    friendihip, 
notwithftanding  the  avowed  oppofition  of  their 
fentiments  on  fome  moral  queftion^,  to  which 
he  attached  the  greatefl  importance.    Both  of 
them,  however,  were  the  friends  of  virtue  and 
of  mankind ;   and  both  were  able  to  temper  the 
warmth  of  free  difcuifion,  with  the  forbearance 
and  good  humour  foundt^  on  reciprocal  efteem« 
No  two  men,  certainly,  ever  exhibited  a  more 
flriking  contraft  in  their  converfation,  or  in  their 
conftitutional  tempers  :*<-the  one,  flow  and  cau- 
tious in  his  decilionSt    even    on  thofe   topic& 
which  he  had  moft  diligently  ftudied  ;  referved 
and  iilent  in  promifcuous  ibciety  ;   and  retain- 
ing, after  ail  his  literary  eminence,  the  fame 
fimple    and    unaffuming    manners    which    he 
brought  from  his  country  refidcnce : — the  other, 
lively,  rapid,  and   communicative;  accuftom- 
ed,    by    his   profeflional    purfuits,    to    wield 
with  addrefs  the  weapons  of  controverfy,  and 
not  averfe  to  a  trial  of  his  powers  on  quc- 

ftions 
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fiions  the  moft  foreign  to  his  ordinary  habits 
of  inq[uiry.  But  thefe  Charafteriftical  dif- 
ferences, while  to  their  common  ftiends  they 
lent  an  additional  charm  to  the  diilinguifliing 
merits  of  each,  ferved  only  to  enliven  their  fe- 
cial intercourfe,  and  to  cement  their  mutual 
attachment. 

r  recoiled  few,  if  any  anetdotes,  of  Dr  Reid, 
which  apj)ear  to  me  calculated  to  throw  addi- 
tional light  on  his  charadter ;  and  I  fufped: 
ftrongly,  that  many  of  thofe  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  biographical  publications,  are  more 
likely  to  miflead,  than  to  inform.  A  trifling 
incident,  it  is  true,  may  fometimes  paint  a  pe- 
culiar feature  better  than  the  moft  elaborate  de- 
fcription ;  but  a  feledtion  of  incidents  really 
charafteriftical,  prefuppofes,  in  the  obferver,  a 
rare  capacity  to  difcriminate  and  to  generalize  j 
and  where  this  capacity  is  wanting,  a  biographer, 
with  the  moft  fcrupulous  attention  to  the  vera- 
city of  his  details,  may  yet  convey  a  very  falfc 
conceJ)tion  of  the  individual  he  would  defcribe. 
As,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  my  fubjeft  afforded 
no  materials  for  fuch  a  choice,  I  have  attempt- 
ed, to  the  beft  of  my  abilities,  (inftead  of  retail- 
ing 
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ing  detached  fragments  of  converfationSy  or  re- 
cording infulated  and  unmeaning  occurrences), 
to  communicate  to  others  the' general  .impref- 
fions  which  Dr  Reid's  charafter  has  left  on  my 
own  mind.  In  this  attempt,  I  am  far  from  being 
confident  that  ^  have  fucceeded ;  but,  how  bar- 
ren foever  I  may  haye  thus  rendered  mj  pages 
in  the  eftimation  of  thofe  who  coi^der  biogra- 
phy  merely  in  ike  light  of  an  amufing  tale,  I 
have,  at  leaft,  the  fatisfa£Uon  to  think,  that  my 
pidure,  though  faint  in  the  colouring,  does  not 
prefent  a  diilorted  refemblance  of  the  original. 
The  confidential  correfpondence  of  an  indi- 
vidual with  his  friends,  affords  to  the  ftudent 
of  human  nature,  materials  of  far  greater  au- 
thenticity and  importance ; — more  particularly, 
the  correfpondence  of  a  man  like  Dr  Reid^ 
who  will  not  be  fufpeded  by  thofe  who  knew 
him,  of  accommodating  his  letters  (as  has  been 
alleged  of  Cicero)  to  the  humours  and  prin- 
ciples of  thofe  whom  he  addrefled.  I  am  far, 
at  the  fame  time,  from  thinking,  that  the  cor- 
refpondence of  Dr  Reid  would  be  generally 
interelUng ;  or  even  that  he  excelled  in  this 
fpecies  of  writing :  but  few  men,  I  fincerely  be- 

lieve. 
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licve,  who  have  written  fomuch,  have  left  behind 
than  Inch  unblemifhed  memorials  of  their  vir- 
tue.* 

At  prefent,  I  fhall  only  tranfcribe  two  letters, 
which  I  feled:  from  a  coniiderable  nmnber 
now  lying  before  me,  as  they  feem  to  accord, 
more  than  the  others,  with  the  general  defign 
of  this  Memoir.  The  firft  (which  is  dated  Ja- 
nuary 13;  1779)  18  ^ddrefled  to  the  Reverend 
William  Gregory  (now  Redor  of  St  Andrew^ 
Canterbury)  then  an  Undergraduate  in  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  It  relates  to  a  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity  in  Dr  >R£id's  phyficai  temperament, 
connected  with  the  fubjed  of  dreaming ;  and  is 
farther  interefling  as  a  genuine  record  of  ibfne 
particulars  in  his  early  habits,  in  which  it  is  eafy 
to  perceive  the,  openings  of  a  fuperior  roin4* 

♦f  The  fad  which  your  brother  the  Dodor 
^  defires  to  be  informed  of,  was  as  you  men- 
"  tion  it.  As  far  as  I  remember  the  circumftan- 
•<'  ces,  they  were  as  follow  : 

*^  About  the  age  of  fourteen,  I  was,  almoft  eve- 
"  ry  night,  unhappy  in  my  fleep  from  frightful 
'^  dreams.  Sometimes  hanging  over  a  dread&l 
"  precipice,  and  juft  ready  to  drop  down  j  fome- 
"  tivnes  purfued  for  my  life,  and  flopped  by  a 
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^^  jvatU*  or  by  a  fuddoD  ioTs  of  aUftrengthr}  fame* 
'^  times  ready  to  be  devoured  by  a  wild  beaft. 
**  How  long  I  was  plagued  with  fuch  dreams^  I 
^  do  mot  now  recoiled.  I  believe  it  was  for  a 
year  or  two  at  leaft ;  and  I  think  they  had 
quite  left  me  before  I  was  fifteen.  In  thofjp 
days,  I  was  much  given  to  what  Mr  Addisok^ 
in  one  of  his  SpeSatorSy  calls  CaJUe-building  > 
and  in  jny  evening  folitary  walk,  which  was 
generally  all  the  CKercife  I  took,  my  thoughts 
would  hurry  me  into  fome  adive  fcene,  where 
I  generally  acquitted  myfelf  much  to  my  own 
'^  iatisfadion  ;  and  in  thefe  fcenes  of  imagina* 
'^  tion,  I  performed  many  a  gallant  exploit.  At 
^^  the  &me  time,  in  my  dreams  I  found  myfelf 
•  the  moft  arrant  coward  that  ever  was.  Not 
"  only  my  courage,  but  my  ftrength,  failed  me 
**  in  every  danger ;  and  I  often  rofe  from  my 
^'  bed  in  the  morning  in  fuch  a  panic,  that  it 
"  took  fome  time  to  get  the  better  of  it.  I  wilh- 
**  ed  very  much  to  get  free  of  thefe  uneafy 
'*  dreams,  which  not  only  made  me  unhappy  in 
'^  lleep,  but  often  left  a  difagreeable  impreffion  in 
"  my  mind  for  fome  part  of  the  following  day. 
"  I  thought  it  was  worth  trying,  whether  it  was 
''  poffible  to  recoiled  that  it  was  all  a  dream, 
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^*  and  that  I  was  in  no  real  danger.  I  ofteit 
•'  went  to  fleep  with  my  mind  as  flxongly  im- 
prefled  as  I  could  with  this  thought,  that  I 
never  in  my  lifetime  was  in  any  real  danger, 
and  that  every  fright  I  had  was  a  dream.  Af- 
ter many  fruitlefs  endeavours  to  recoiled:  this 
when  the  danger  appeared,  I  effeded  it  at  laft, 
and  have  often,  when  I  was  Hiding  over  a  pre* 
**  cipice  into  the  abyfs,  recolleded  that  it  was 
•*  all  a  dream,  and  boldly  jumped  down.  The 
"  efFedl  of  this  commonly  was,  that  I  imme- 
**  diately  awoke.  But  I  awoke  calm  and  intre- 
**  pid,  which  I  thought  a  great  acquifition.  Af- 
"  ter  this,  my  dreams  were  never  very  uneafy ; 
**  and,  in  a  fliort  time,  I  dreamed  not  at  all. 

**  During  all  this  time,  I  was  in  perfedt 
"  health  ;  but  whether  .my  ceafing  to  dream 
"  was  the  effeft  of  the  recoUedion  above  men- 
"  tioned,  or  of  any  change  in  the  habit  of  my 
"  body,  which  is  ufual  about  that  period  of  life, 
"  I  cannot  tell.  I  think  it  may  more  probably 
"  be  imputed  to  the  laft.  However,  the  faft 
"  was,  that,  for  at  lead  forty  yeani  .after,  I 
"  dreamed  none,  to  the  beft  of  my  remem- 
**  brance :  and  finding,  from  the  teftimony  of 
^^  others,  that  this  is  fomewhat  uncommon,  I 

"  have 
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•*  hiave  often^  as  foon  as  I  awoke,  endeavoured 

to  recoiled,  without  being  able  to  recoiled^ 

aoy  thing  that  pad  iti  my  fleep.     For  fome 

•y0ar9  paft,  I  c^n  fome  times   recoiled:  fome 

kind  of  dreaming  thoughts,  but  fo  incoherent 

**  that  I  can  make  nothing  of  them. 

The  only  diftind  dream  I  ever  had  fince  I 
was  about  fi&teen,  as  far  as  I  remember,  was 
**  about  two  years  ago.  I  had  got  my  head 
**  bliftered  for  a  fall.  A  plafter  which  was  put 
**  upon  it  after  the  blifter,  pained  me  exceffive- 
*♦  ly  for  a  whole  nighty  In  the  morning  I  flept 
"  a  little,  and  dreamed  very  diftindUy,  that  I 
'*  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  In- 
dians, and  was  fcalped. 

I  am  apt  to  think,  that  as  there  is  a  ftate  of 
fleep,  and  a  ftate  wherein  we  are  awake,  fo 
there  is  an  intermediate  ftate,  which  partakes^ 
^  of  the  other  two.  If  a  man  peremptorily  re- 
**  folves  to  rife  at  an  early  hour  for  fome  inte- 
**  refting  purpofe,  he  will  of  himfelf  awake  at 
that  hour.  A  fick-nurfe  gets  the  habit  of 
lleeping  in  fuch  a  manner  that  fhe  hears  the 
**  leaft  whifper  of  the  fick  perfon,  and  yet  is  re- 
"  freftied  by  this  kind  of  half  fleep.  The^  fame 
^  is  the  cafe  of  a  nurfe  who  fleeps  with  a  child 
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**  in  her  arnls.  I  have  flept  on  horfeback^  but 
*♦  fo  as  to  preferve  my  balance  ;  and  if  the 
"  horfe  ftumbled,  I  could  make'  the  exertion 
"  neceflary  for  faving  me  from  a  fall,  as  if  I 
"  was  awake. 

"  I  hope  the  fciences  at  your  good  UniverRty 
**  are  not  in  this  ftate.  Yet,  from  fo  many 
*^  learned  men,  fo  much  at  their  eafe,  one  would 
**  expeft  fomething  more  than  we  hear  of." 

For  the  other  letter,  I  am  indebted  to  one  of 
Dr  Reid's  moll  intimate  friends,  to  whom  it 
was  addrefled,  in  the  year  1784,  cm  occafion  of 
the  melancholy  event  to  which  it  alludes. 

•*  I  fympathize  with  you  very  fincereiy  in 
"  the  lofs  of  a  moft  amiable  wife.  I  judge  of 
your  feelings  by  the  impreffion  flie  made  up- 
on my  own  heart,  on  a  very  fliort  acquaint- 
^  ance.  But  ail  the  bieffings  of  this  world  are 
"  tranfient  and  uncertain  ;  and  it  would  be  but 
**  a  melancholy  fcene,  if  there  y^evc  no  profpedl 
**  of  another. 

"  I  have  often  had  occafion  to  admire  the  re- 
^  Agnation  and  fortitude  of  young  perfons,  even 
^  of  the  weaker  fex,  in  the  views  of  death, 
*•  when  their  imaginaiion  is  filled  with  all  the 
**  gay  pro%e(as  which  the  world  prefents  at 

**  that 
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**  that  period.  I  have  been  witne&  td '  inflan- 
**  ces  of  this  kind,  which  I  thought  truly  he- 
**  roic,  and  I  hear  Mrs  G-^^—  gave  a  remark- 
"  able  one. 

"  To  fee  the  Ibul  increafe  in  vigour  and  wif-   { 
"  dom,  and   in  every  amiable  quality,  when    \ 
"  health  and  ftrength  and  animal  fpirits  decay  ;     r 
**  when  it  is  to  be  torn  by  violence  from  aH 
"  that  filled  the  imagination,  and  flattered  hope, 
"  Js  a  fpeftacle  truly  grand,  and  inftrudive  to     1 
**  the  furviving.     To  think,  that  the  foul  pe- 
"  rifhes  in  that  fatal  moment,  when  it  is  puri- 
*<  fied  by  this  fiery  trial,  and  fitted  for  the 
"  nobleft  exertions  ih  another  ftate,  is  an  opi- 
nion which  I  cannot  help  looking  down  upon, 
with  contempt  and  difdain.   ^ 
In  old  people,  there  is  no  more  merit  in 
"  leaving  this  world  with  perfeft  acquiefcence, 
"  than  in  rifing  from  a  feaft  after  one  is  full. 
"  When  I  have  before  me  the  profpedl  of  the 
"  infirmities,  the  diftrefles,  and  the  peeviftinefs 
"  of  old  age,  and  when  I  have  already  received 
**  more  than  my  Ihare  of  the  good  things  of  this 
"  life,  it  would  be  ridiculous  indeed  to  be  anxi- 
**  ous  about  prolotiging  it ;    but  when  1  was 
"  four  and  twenty,  to  have  had  no  anxiety  &>v 
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"  its  continuance,  would,  I  think,  have  required 
^*  a  noble  effort.  Such  efforts  in  thofe  that  are 
"  called  to  make  thero,  furely  fliall  not  lofc 

**  their  reward.'* 

» 

#      #      #      :)^      « 

I  HAVE  now  finilhed  all  that  the  limits  of  my 
plan  permit  me  to  offer  here,  as  a  tribute  to  thp 
memory  of  this  excellent  perfon.  In  the  details 
which  I  have  ftated,  both  with  refpeft  to  his  pri- 
vate  life  and  Ijis  fcientific  purfuits,  I  have  dwelt 
chiefly  on  fuch  circumftances  as  appeared  to  me 
moft  likely  to  intereft  the  readers  of  his  Works, 
by  illuflrating  his  charader  as  a  man,  and  his 
views  as  an  author.  Of  his  merits  as  an  inftruc- 
tor  of  youth,  I  have  faid  but  little;  partly 
from  a  wifli  to  avoid  unneceffary  diffufenefs ; 
but  chiefly  from  my  anxiety  to  enlarge  on  thofe 

•  '   ■         - 

ftill  more  important  labours,  of  which  he  has 
bequeathed  the  fruits  to  future  ages.  And 
yet,  had  he  left  no  fuch  monument  to  perpe- 
tuate  his  name,  the  fidelity  and  zeal  with  which 
he  difcharged^  during  fo  long  a  period,  the  ob- 
fcure  but  momentous  duties  of  his  oflicial  fta- 

•  •  •  • 

tion,  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the  wife  and 
good^  liave  ranked  him  in  the  firft  order  of  ufe- 

fill 
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fill  citizens,—"  Ncc  enim  is  folus  reipublicae 
^*  prbdefty  qu t  candidates  ^xtrafaiit, .  et  t uetur 
•*  reos,  et  de  pace  belloque  cenfet ;  fed  qui  ju^ 
^*  ^entutem  exhortatur ;  qui,  in  tant^  bononim 
'^  {^iasceptorum  inopia,  virtute  inftruit  animos  ; 
';  qui,  ad  pecuniam  luxuriamque  curfuruente^ 
''  prenfat  ac  retrahit,  et,  fi  nihil  aliud,  certe 
**  moratur:  in  privato,  publicum  negotium 
•'  Hgit*/' 

In  concluding  this  memoir,  I  truft  I  ihall  be 
pardoned,  if,  for  once,  I  give  way  to  a  petfonsd 
feeling,  while  I  exprefs  the  fatisfa<^ion  with 
which  I  now  clofe  finally,  my  attempts  as^'a 
Biographer.  Thofe  which  I  have  already  ma4ey 
were  impofed  on  me  by  the  irrefiftible  calls  of 
duty  and  attachment ;  and,  feeble  as  they  are, 
when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  fubjecls 
fo  fplendid  and  To  various,  they  have  encroach* 
cd  deeply  on  that  fmall  portion  of  literary  lei- 
fure  which  indifpenfable  engagements  allow  me 
to  command.  I  cannot,  at  the  fame  time,  be 
infenlible  to  the  gratification  of  having  endea- 

* 

voured  to  affociate,  in  fome  degree,  my  name 

k  4  with 

♦  Seneca,  DeTranquUL  Jn,  Cap.  3. 
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wifli  three  of  the  grcateft  which  have  Idoriied 
this  age;— hstppy^  if  wkhout  deviating  iiiten- 
tionaUy  from  tnith,  I  «i$y  ha:^^  fucceeifed,  how- 
€tt^  i»perfe6!ly,  in  my  wifb,  to  gratify,  at  ofice, 
thecuriofity  of  the  publi<>,a;nd  to  fodth' the«C6l- 
iedlions  of  furviving  fTPierids.— ^— But  ly  tod^  haye 
^figne  and  eftterprizfes  of  tt\y  oWh ;  aififd*  th^ 
*xecutii>n  of  tbefe  (which  alas!  f well  i  ft  mag- 
nitude, as  the  time  for  their  accompliflWiient 
tlafl^lii  to  a  petiod)  claims  dt  tefigth,  d^  «indi- 
irided  ^tention.  Yet  I  flioald  not  look  black  oft 
^  paft  with  ifcgret,  if  I  ^ould  kidu%e  the  hope, 
that  the  fafts  which  it  has  bben  my  pr^viiict  to 
Record, — -by  difplaying  thofe  fair  rewar4s  of  cx- 
tfenlive  ufefulnefs,  and  of  permanent  &nie,  which 
talents  and  induftry,  when  worthily  dire^ed, 
cannot  fail  to  fecure, — may  contribute,  in  one 
flngJe  inftance,  to  fofter  the  proud  and  virtuous 
ifidependerice  of  genius ;  or^  amidft  the  gloom 
of  poverty  and  folitude,  to  gild  the  diftant  pro- 
fped  of  the  unfriei^ided  fcholar,  whoie  laurels 

arc  now  Ifowly  rlpehing  in  the  unnoticed  pri- 

•  .....  .    '      . 

vacy  of  humble  life.  ' 
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Note  a.    Page  $• 

TN  the  account,  given  in  tte  text,  of  Dr  Reid^s 
*  anceflors,  I  have  followed  fcrupi4oufly  the 
information  contained  in  bis  own  memorandams. 
I  have  fome  fufpicion,  however,  that  he  has  com- 
mitted a  miftake  with  refpe6i  to  the  name  of  the 
tranflator  of  Buchanan's  Hiflory;  which  would 
appear,  from  the  MS.  in  Glafgow  College,  to 
have  been — ^not  Adam,  but  John,    At  the  fame 

time. 


*  If  another  Edition  of  this  Memoir  fliould  ever  be 
called  for»  I  muft  requefl  that  the  Printer  may  adheftf  to 
the  plan  which  I  myfelf  have  thought  adviikble  to  adopts 
in  the  dillrihution  of  my  notes.  .  A  miftake  which  has 
been  committed  in  a  late  Edition  of  my  Life  of  Dr  Ro- 
bertson, where  a  long  Appendix  is  bit)ken  down  into 
foot-notfiy  will  fufHciently  account  for  this  requeQ,  to  thofe 
who  have  feen  that  publication. 
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time,  as  this  laft  ftatement  refts  on  an  authority 
altogether  unknown,  (being  written  in  a  hand 
different  from  the  reft  of  the  MS.),  there  is  a 
poffibility  that  Dr  Reid's  account  may  be  cor- 
reft ;  and,  therefore,  I  have  thought  it  advife- 
able,  in  a  matter  of  fo  very  trifling  confequence, 
to  adhere  to  it  in  preference  to  the  other. 

The  following  particulars  with  refpeft  to  Tho- 
mas Reid  may,  perhaps,  be  acceptable  to  fome 
of  my  readers.  They  are  copied  from  Demp- 
ster, a  contemporary  writer ;  whofe  details 
concerning  his  countrymen,  it  muft,  however, 
be  confeffed,  are  not  always  to  be  implicitly  re- 
lied on. 

**  Thomas  Reidus  Aberdonfenfis,  pueritiae 
f*  meae  et  infantilis  otii  fub  Thoma  Cargillo 
coUega,  Lovanii  literas  in  fchola  Liplii  feri6 
didicit,  quas  magno  nomine  in  Germania  do- 
cuit,  earns  Principibus.  Londini  diu  in  co- 
"  mitatu  humaniffimi  ac  clariflimi  viri,  Fulco- 
**  Nis  Grevilli,  Regii  Confiliarii  Interioris 
et  Anglias  Proquaeftoris,  egit :  tuiti  ad  amici- 
tiam  Regis,  eodem  Fulcone  deducente,  evec- 
*'  tus,  inter  Palatinos  admiffus,  ^  Uteris  Latinis 
'^  Regi  fiiit.    Scripfit  multa,  ^t  eft  magn^  indole 
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^  cbnfdio^  iraper  pibripiilt;  ^dom  iHi  oA^^ 
^  tiiiati  hohotis  aiigf»^t!«  fiii^i  cimhis^^ 
''  nee  quid  deinde  egerit  aut  qu6  loctiMMQi 
^  cehtBferit  qutfqu&lp  mdidaie^potuit.^  Mild 
^  iufpic^b^jittiir/taedia  tt£fe  ^dtiin,  momAil 
^  ese  quieti  feipfum  tradtdilfe,  fub  minum  161S. 
**  Rumor  potlea  foit  iii  aulam  rcdiiffe,  ct  toe- 
^  iitii&Mf$  lioftoribus  redditam,  fed  nunqiuait 
**  id  confequiBtur  quod  virtus  prom€rc6iE.'^- 


MMhiriWk 


HiJLEcclefiaJlka  Gentis  Scotorum,  lib.  xvi.  p.  576. 

What  was  the  judgmeM  cS  Tnoviss  Kxiiifs 
own  times  with  refped  to  his  genitis,  and  what 
their  hopes  of  his  pofthumons  famef  may  be 
colle(5led  from  an  elegy  on  his  death  by  ids 
kamed  cottiltryman  Robert  Aytoun.^  Akea* 
dy,  before  the  lapfe  of  two  hundred  years,  fome 
apology,  alas  !  may  be  thought  ncccffary  for  an 
attempt  to  refcue  his  name  from  total  oblivioa. 

Aytoun's  elegy  on  Reid  is  referred  to  in  terms 
very  flattering  both  to  its  author  and  to  its  fiA- 
jedt,  by  the  editor  of  the  Colledion,  entitled^ 

Po'dtarum  Scotorum  Mufts  Sacral     "  In  obi- 

tum  Thom^  Rheidi  epicedium  extat  elegan^ 
^  tiffimum  RoBERTi  Aytoni,  viri  literis  ac  dig- 

"  nitate 


,:rnie  only  wo?kffOf  j|^p3fAiKnil^kJl^»j»lf  wbi^^ 

He  j^^peax}  to  haire  iieen  j:l^'p)iyi(i^jffa(ui4  &<^nd 
ef^i^' celebrated:  iQ8tIiematiciaf))jCtfplt4^  Har*^ 
BlpTi^  of  wliafe  intec^ing  hiftpiy^  fo^  lijtle. Wtt 
kmswft^  rtill  tbi  tecQfrt  .di&pver;,  of  bia  miUiu* 
foripts^by  Mr  Xii^cSlof ^exe-Cotiifif;  . -  ■  f.  . 
A  rCTl?^rkllble  ^i^ft^iy^e  of  t;l?te  pgn^fe- or  eft-' 
prkiods  orthograjphy  formerly  fft  conlmon  ia 
writing  proper  names,  occurs  in  tbe  different 

« 

indiyidoals  to.  whom  tbi$  note  reffers.:    Soipe^ 
times  tbe  r.  family  o^me  is  written~^«rf  /  oa 

other  Q0cafionSy  Riede^  lUad,  Rbead  or  Rbaid, 

*  » 

/      I  ....  , 

Nqte  B.    Page  7,    :_ , . 

*  Dr  TuRNBULL^s  work  on  Moral  Philofophy 
was  pnblilhcd  at  London  in  1740.  As  I  have- 
only  turned  over  a  few.  pages,  I  cannot  fay  any 
thing  with  refped:  to  its  merits*  The  mottos 
on  the  title-page  are  curious,  when  confidered 

^     in 
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ia  conmexibii  vfith  thofe  inquiries  which  his  pu^- 

pil  afterwards  profecuted  with  fo  much  fuc- 

cefs ;  aod  may,  perhaps  without  his  perceivifig 

it,  have  had  fome  eSb&,  in  fuggefting  to  hioi 

that  plan  of  philofophizing  which  he  fo  fyfte« 

matically  and  fo  happily  purfued. 

If  Natural  Philofophy,  in  all  its  pasts,  hy 

purfuing  this  method,  fhall  at  length  be  per- 

*'  feded,  the  bounds  of  Moral  Philofophy  will 

"  alfo  be  enlarged.'* 

Newton's  Optics. 

**  Account  for  Moral,  as  for  Natural  things." 

Pope* 

For  the  opinion  of  a  very  competent  judge 
with  refpeft  to  the  merits  of  the  Treatife  on  An- 
cient Painting,  vide  Hogarth's  Print,  entitled, 
Beer-Lane. 

Note  C,     Page  35. 

"  Dr  Moor  combined,"  &c.] — ^James  Moor^ 
L  L.  D.  Author  of  a  very  ingenious  Fragment 
on  Greek  Grammar,  and  of  other  philological 
Mays.  He  was  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  ancient  Geometry.  Dr  Sim- 
son. 


/ 
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SON,  an  excellent  judge  of  his  merits  both  in  li- 
terature and  fcience>  has  fomewhere  honoured 
him  with  the  following  encomium  :—^**  Turn 
"  in  Mathefi,  turn  in  Graecis  Literis  multum 
**  et  feliciter  verfatus,'' 

"  The  Wilsons,  (both  father  and  fon),"  &c.] 
—Alexander  Wilson,  M.  D.  and  Patrick 
Wilson,  Efq;  well  known  over  Europe  by  their 
Obfervations  on  the  Solar  Spots  ;  and  many 
other  valuable  memoirs. 


Note  D.    Page  82. 

A  writer  of  great  talents,  (after  hafving  re- 
proached Dr  Reid  with  "  a  grofs  ignorance,  dif- 
**  graceful  to  the  Univerfity  of  which  he  was  a 
^*  member),"  boafts  of  the  trifling  expenceof  time 
and  thought  which  it  had  coft  himfelf  to  over- 
turn his  Philofophy.  "  Dr  Oswald  is  pleafed 
**  to  pay  me  a  compliment  in  faying,  that  "  1 
^  might  employ  myfelf  to  more  advantage  to 
**  the  publi^;  by  purfuing  other  branches  of  fci^ 
**  ence,  than  by  deciding  rafhly  on  a  fubjed 
^  which  he  fees  I  have  not  ftudied."  In  return 
•*'  to  this  compliment,  I  fhall  not  affront  him,  by 

"  telling 


it 
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"  telling  him  how  very  litde  of  my  time  this 
"  bufinefs  has  hitherto  taken  up.  If  he  al- 
"  ludes  to  my  experiments ^  I  can  affure  him,  that 
"  I  have  loft  no  time  at  all ;  for  having  been 
intent  upon  fuch  as  require  the  ufe  of  a  burn- 
ing lens,  I  believe  I  have  not  loft  one  hour 
**  of  funftiine  on  this  account.  And  the  public  ~ 
**  may  perhaps  be  informed,  fome  time  or  other, 
"  of  what  I  have  been  doing  in  the  fun^  as  well 
"  as  in  the  Jhade^— ---Examination  of  Reid^s 
Inquiry,  &c.  p.  357.  See  alfo  pp*  loi^  I02.  of 
the  fame  work. 

Note  E,     Page  114. 

The  following  ftridures  on  Dr  Priestley^s 
Examination,  iSc.  are  copied  from  a  very  judi- 
cious note  in  Dr  Campbell's  Philofopby  ofRhe^ 
toricj  Vol.  I.  p.  III. 

^^  1  Ihall  only  fubjoin  two  remarks  on  this 

-•*  book.  The  firft  is,  That  the  author,  through 
^*  the  whole,  confounds  two  things  totally  di- 
'*  ftinft,— certain  affociations  of  ideas,  and  cer- 
"  tain  judgments  implying  belief,  which,  though 
^  in  fome,  are  not  in  all  cafes,  and  therefore  not 
*^  U^ceffarily  connefted  with  affociation.     And 
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'f  if  fo^  nuerelj  to  account  for  the  aflbciation,  is 
•^  in  no  cafe  to  account  for  tht  belief  with 
which  it  is  attended.  Nay,  admitting  his  plea, 
(p.  86.),  that  by  the  principle  of  affociation, 
not  only  the  ideas,  but  the  concomitant  be- 
lief may  be  accounted  for,  even  this  does  not 
invalidate  die  dodtrine  he  impugns.  For,  let 
'^  it  be  obferved,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  affign  a 
'*  caufe,  which,  from  the  mechaniim  of  our  na- 
*•  ture,  has  given  rife  to  a  particular  tenet  of 
'^  belief,  and  another  thing,  to  produce  a  reafoa 
"  by  which  the  underftanding  has  been  convin- 
"  ced.  Now,  unlefs  this  be  done  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples  in  queftion,  they  muft  be  confidered  as 
primary  truths  in  refpedl  of  the  underftanding, 
"  which  never  deduced  them  from  other  truths, 
"  and  which  is  under  a  neceffity,  in  all  her  mo- 
"  ral  reafonings,  of  founding  upon  them.  In 
**  faft,  to  give  any  other  account  of  our  convic- 
"  tion  of  them,  is  to  confirm,  inftead  of  confu- 
"  ting  the  doftrine,  that  in  all  argumentation 
"  they  muft  be  regarded  as  primary  truths,  or 
"  truths  which  reafon  never  inferred  through 
**  any  medium,  from  other  truths  previouflyper- 
"  ceived.     My  fecond  remark  is,  That  though 

"  this 
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^'  this  examiner  has,  from  Dr  Reid,  given  us  a 

r 

catalogue  of  firft  piincij^les^  which  he  deems 

unworthy  of  the  hpnaurabk  jdace  aligned 

•  ■'    .     .     '       •.'-.,•■  - 

**  them^^  he  has  tio  where  thought  proj^er  to  give 

'^  us  a  lift  of  tbofe  felf-evident  truths,  wJbich*  by 

''  his  OW11  acoouiht/  aind  in  his  own  eiqprefs 

^'  words,  ^  muft.be  afiUmed  as  the  fouudatipa 

'^  of  ail  our  reafoning."  How  much  light  might 

''  have  been  thrown  upon  the  fubjed  Jhy  th<l 

''  contraft  !  Perhaps  .we  fliould  iiaye  bjceii  ea-^ 

''  abledi  ^n  the  comparifon^  to  difcover  fome 

''  diftindlive  charadlers  in  his  genpine  axioi|i$^ 

''  which  would  have  prelerved  us  from  the  dan- 

*'  ger  of  confounding  them  with  their  fpurious 

*  •  •       • 

^  ones.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that,  ixi 
"  whatever  regards  matter  ef  fad,  the  mathe- 
**  matical  axioms  will  not  anfwer.  Thefe  are 
purely  fitted  for  evolving  the  abftradl  rela- 
tions of  quantity.  This  he  in  efFeft  owns 
himfelf  (p.  39.)  It  would  have  been  obliging, 
•*  then,  and  would  have  greatly  contributed  to 
•*  ihorten  the  controverfy,  if  he  had  given  us,  at 
"  leaft,  a  fpecimen  of  thofe  felf^evident  prin- 
*•  ciples,  which,  in  his  eftimation,  are  the  non 
*•  plus  ultra  of  moral  reafoning," 

/  Nora 
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VEiD^s  father,  the  Reverend  Lewis  Reid, 
martied,  for  his  fecorid'wife,  Janet,*  daiigliter 
pT  Mr  Fraser.  of  Phopachy,  m  the  county 
01  Ifivernels.  A  daughter  of  this  marriage  is 
ft  ill  alive  ;  the  wife'^or  the  Reverend  Alex- 
ANDER  LESLIE,  and  the  mdther  of  tlie  Keverend 
Tames  Leslie,  mmiuers^  of  Fordoun.  .To  the 
latter  of  thele  gehtlemeriJl  atii  ihdebtea  for  the 
greater  part  of  'the  iiifotmation  I  have'been 
able  to  collect  vvith  refpeft  to  Dr  Reid,  previ- 
ous to  his*  removal  to  tiiafgow  ;'-^Mr  LesIie's 
regard  for  the  niemory  of*  his  Uncle  having 
prompted  him,  not  only  to  tranfrtlit  to  me  fuch 
particulars  as  had  falktt  utider  his  own  know- 
ledge,  but  fome  valuable  letters  on  the  fame  fub- 
jeft;  ^vhitrh*he  procured  from  his'  relations  and 
friends  in  tfie  north. 

'For  all  the  members  of  this  moft  refpedluble 
family,  DrREin  entertained  the  ftrongeft  fenti- 
inents  of  affeftion  and  regard.  During  fevc- 
ral  years  before  his  dcath,*'a  daughter  of  Mrs 
Leslie's  was  a  conftant  inmate  of  his  houfe, 

and 
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for  favours  of  the  fanaf  li;i»4,wrtb  .Ibftfc  iWfe¥^ 
I  have  already  acknowledged  from  Mr  Les- 
lie. 

The  widow  of  Mr  Lewis  Reid  died  in  1798, 
in  the  eighty-feventh  year  of  her  age  ;  having 
furvived  her  ftep-fon  Dr  Re  id,  more  than  a 
year. 

The  Hmits  within  which  I  was  obliged  to 
confine  my  biographical  details,  prevented  me 
from  availing  myfelf  of  many  interefting  circum- 
ftances  which  were  communicated  to  me  through 
the  authentic  channels  which  I  have  now  men- 
tioned. But  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of 
returning  to  my  different  correfpondents,  my 
warmeft  acknowledgments  for  the  pleafurc 
and  inftrudion  which  I  received  from  their  let- 
ters, 

Mr 


M^  ACCOUNT  (Mr4M  il^i'&ifft  Citings*  ^c. 

I'MV  jAki^iMtl  dftt,  die  tenfied  Ftdfeflor^li<^ 
gic  in  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgo^;' a  ^^elttdhi 
fl<ho,  ttxt  ioMtif  yiaM^  lit«d  M'laMt^  of  tbe  moft 
«eti64enttal  kithnady  with  Di#  RifiD  and  his  ft. 
xttkjt  is  totiiIed;«o  my  b«ft&flub  forjnsihii' 
Hit^  atteutioni  to'  Various  queries/ 'which  I  took 
^liberty  to  ^«opdle«o  him,  cono^ning  the  hif^ 
tbi^  of  our  eolE^ii  friend.       i' 
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IVbo  hatb  put  *mtfdom  in  the  inward  parts  ?     Job. 
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TO 

Mr  D  UGALD  STEWART, 

LATELY  PROFESSOR    OF   MATHEMATICS, 
NOW  PROFESSOR  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

AKD 

Dr  JAMES  GREGORY, 

PROFESSOR  OF  THE   THEORY  OF  PHYSIC, 

IN  THE  umvERsrrr  of  Edinburgh. 

My  Dear  Friends, 

I  KNOW  not  to  whom  I  can  addrefs  thefe  Ef- 
fays  with  more  propriety  than  to  You ;  not 
only  on  account  of  a  friendfhip  begun  in  early 
life  on  your  part,  though  in  old  age  on  mine, 
and  in  one  of  you  I  may  fay  hereditary ;  nor 
yet  on  account  of  that  correfpondence  in  our 
literary  purfuits  and  amufements,  which  has  al- 
ways given  me  fo  great  pleafure  ;  but  becaufe, 
if  thefe  Eflays  have  any  merit,  you  have  a  con- 
fiderable  fhare  in  it,  having  not  only  encouraged 
me  to  hope  that  they  may  be  ufeful,  but  favour- 
ed lue  with  your  obfervations  on  every  part  of 

a  2  them, 
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tiheiDy  both  before  they  were  fent  to'  prefs  and 
while  they  were  under  it. 

I  have  availed  myfelf  of  your  obfervations, 
fo  as  to  correal  many  faults  that  might  other- 
wife  have  efcaped  me  ;  and  I  have  a  very  grate* 
ful  fenfe  of  your  friendfhip,  in  giving  this  aid 
to  one,  who  flood  much  in  need  of  it ;  having 
no  ihame,  but  much  pleafure,  in  being  inftruft- 
ed  by  thofe  who  formerly  were  my  pupils,  as 
dne'of  you  was. 

It  would  be  ingratitude  to  a  man  whofe  me- 
mory I  moft  highly  refped,  not  to  mention  my 
obligations  to  the  late  Lord  Kames  for  the  con- 
cern he  was  pleafed  to  take  in  this  Work.  Ha- 
ving feen  a  fmall  part  of  it,  he  urged  me  to,  car- 
ry it  on  ;  took  account  of  my  progrefs  from 
time  to  time  ;  revifed  it  more  than  once,  as  far 
as  it  was  carried,  before  his  death  ;  and  gave 
me  his  obfervations  on  it,  both  with  refped  to 
the  matter  and  the  expreflion.  On  fome  points 
we  differed  in  opinion,  and  debated  them  keen- 

■ 

ly,  both  in  converfation  and  by  many  letters, 
without  any  abatement  of  his  affeftion,  or  of  his 
zeal  for  the  Work's  being  carried  on  and  pu- 
blifhed  :  For  he  had  too  much  liberality  of 
mind  not  to  allow  to  ether»  the  fame  liberty  in 
judging  which  he  claimed  to  himfelf. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  that  worthy  man 
was  more  eminent  in  adive  life  or  in  fpecula- 
tion.     Very  rare,  furely,  have  been  the  inflances 

where 
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^here  the  talents  for  both  were  united  in  fo 
eminent  a  degree. 

His  genius  and  induftry^  in  many  different 
branches  of  literature,  w.ill,  by  his  works,  be 
•known  to  pofterity :  His  private  virtues,  and 
public  fpirit,  his  affiduity,  through  a  long  and 
laborious  life,  in  many  honourable  public  offices 
with  which  he  was  intruded,  and  his  zeal  to  en-> 
courage  and  promote  every  thing  that  tended 
to  the  improvement  of  his  country  in  laws,  lite- 
rature, commerce,  manufaAures  and  agriculture^ 
are  beft  known  to  his  friends  and  cotemporaries* 

The  favourable  opinion  which  He,  and  You 
my  Friends,  were  pleafed  to  exprefs  of  this 
Work,  has  been  my  chief  encouragement  to  lay 
it  before  the  Public  ;  and  perhaps,  without  that 
encouragement,  it  had  never  feen  the  light: 
For  I  have  always  found,  that,  without  fecial 
intercourfe,  even  a  favourite  fpeculation  lan- 
guifhes  ;  and  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  the 
better  of  our  own  opinions  when  they  are  ap- 
proved by  thofe  whom  we  efteem  good  judges. 

You  know  that  the  fubftance  of  thefe  Effays 
was  delivered  annually,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  in  Ledlures  to  a  large  body  of  the  more 
advanced  ftudents  ift  this  Univerfity,  and  for  fe- 
veral  years  before,  in  another  Univerfity.  Thofe 
who  heard  me  with  attention,  of  whom  I  pre- 
fume  there  are  fome  hundreds  alive,  will  recog- 
nife  the  dodlnne  which  they  heard,  fome  of 

a  3  thex^ 
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them  thirty  years  ago,  delivered  to  them  more 
difFufely,  and  with  the  repetitions  and  illuilra- 
tions  proper  for  fuch  audiences. 

I  am  afraid,  indeed,  that  the  more  intelligent 
reader,  who  is  converfant  in  fuch  abftrad  fub- 
jeds,  may  think  that  there  are  repetitions  ftill 
left,  which  might  be  fpared.  Such,  I  hope,  will 
confider,  that  what  to  one  reader  is  a  fuperfluous 
repetition,  to  the  greater  part,  lefs  converfant  in 
•fuch  fubjeds,  may  be  very  ufeful.  If  this  apo- 
logy be  deemed  infufficient,  and  be  thought  to 
be  the  didate  of  lazinefs,  I  claim  fome  indul- 
gence even  for  that  lazinefs,  at  my  period  of 
life. 

You  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  the 
vigour  which  it  infpires,  will,  I  hope,  make 
more  happy  advances  in  this  or  in  any  other 
branch  of  fcicnce  to  which  your  falents  may  be 

applied. 


Glasgow-College,  7 
June  1.  1785.  S 
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HUm  AN  knowledge  may  be  reduced  to  two 
general  heads,  according  as  it  relates  io 
body,  or  to  mind;  to  things  material,/ oj..  to 
thmgs  intelledhial. 

The  whole  fyftem  of  bodies  in  the  Uni^^erfe. 
of  which  we  know  but  a  very  fmall.  pajr^  .noay 
be  called  the  Material  World ;  tihe  whole  fef- 
tern  of  minds,  from  the  infinite  Creator  to.t^ 
meaneft  creature  endowed  with  thought,  may 
be  called  the  Intelledlual  World.  Thefe  are 
the  two  great  kingdoms  of  nature  that  fall  with- 
in our  notice  ;  and  about  the  one,  or  the  oth^r> 
or  things  pertaining  to  them,  every  art,  every 
fcience,  and  every  hum  an  thought  is  employ edli 
nor  can  the  boldeft  flight  of  imagination  carry 
us  beyond  their  limits.  .     .  -i . 

Many  things  there  ape,  jndeed,  xegd^T^ingjfhp' 


difficulties  which  the  ableu  rhilofopher  cannot 
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refolre  ;  but  of  other  natures,  if  any  other  there 
bc^  we  have  no  knowledge,  no  conception  at 

aU. 

That  every  thing  that  exifts  muft  be  either 
corporeal  or  incorporeal,  is  evident.  But  it  is 
not  fo  evident,  that  every  thing  that  exifts  muft 
either  be  corporeal,  or  cn4owed%ith  thought. 
Whethc"  there  be  in  the  Univerfe,  beings,  which 
are  neither  extended,  folid  and  inert,  like  body, 
nor  aftive  and  intelligent,  like  mind,  feems.  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  knowledge.  There 
appears  to  be  a  vaft  interval  between  body  and 
mind,  and  whether  there  be  any  intermediate  na- 
ture that  conneds  them    together,  we  know 

not. 

We  have  no  reafon  to  afcribe  intelligence,  or 
even  fenfation,  to  plants ;  yet  there  appears  in 
them  an  adtive  force  and  energy,  which  cannot 
be  the  rcfult  of  any  arrangement  or  combina- 
tion of  inert  matter.  The  fame  thing  may  be 
faid  of  thofe  powers  by  which  animals  are  nou- 
ri(hcd  and  grow,  by  which  matter  graviutes, 
by  which  magnetical  and  eledrical  bodies  at- 
ttfi&,  and  repel  each  other,  and  by  which  the 
parts  of  folid  bodies  cohere. 

Some  have  conjedured,  that  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world  which  require  a<^ve 
force,  are  produced  by  the  continual  operation 
of  intelligent  beings :  Others  have  conjedured, 
that  there  may  be  in  the  Univerfe,  beings  that 

are 
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at€  adive  without  intelligence,  which,  as  a  kiad 
of  incorporeal  machinery,  ccMitrived  by  the  Siat- 
preme  Wifdom,  perform  their  deftined  taik 
withotit  any  knowledge  or  intention*  But,  lay- 
ing afide  conjecture,  and  all  pretences  to  deter« 
mine  in  things  beyond  our  reach,  we  mull  reft 
in  this,  that  body  and  mind  are  the  only  kinds 
of  being  of  which  we  can  have  any  knowledge, 
or  can  form  any  conception.  If  there  be  other 
kinds,  they  are  not  difcoverable  by  the  faculties 
which  God  hath  given  us  ;  and,  with  regard  to 
us,  are  as  if  they  were  not. 

As,  therefore,  all  our  knowledge  is  confined 
to  body  and  mind,  or  things  belonging  to  them, 
there  are  two  great  branches  of  philofophy,  one 
relating  to  body,  the  other  to  mind.  The  pro- 
perties of  body,  and  the  laws  that  obtain  in  the 
material  fyftem,  are  the  objects  of  Natural  Phi- 
lofophy, as  that  word  is  now  ufed.  The  branch 
which  treats  of  the  nature  and  operations  of 
minds  has  by  fome  been  called  Pneumatology. 
And  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  branches, 
the  principles  of  all  the  fciences  belong. 

What  variety  there  may  be  of  minds  or  think- 
ing beings  throughout  this  vaft  univerfe,  we  can- 
not pretend  to  fay.  We  dwell  in  a  little  comer 
of  God's  dominion,  disjoined  from  the  reft  of 
it.  The  globe  which  we  inhabit  is  but  one  of 
ieven  planets  that  encircle  our  fun.  What  va- 
rious orders  of  beings  may  inhabit  the  other  fix, 

their 


their  fecondafieSy  and  the  comets  belonging  to 
our  fyftem  ;  and  how  many  other  funs  may  be 
encircled  with  like  fyftems,  are  things  altoge- 
ther hid  fronr  us.     Although  human  reafon  and 
Hiduftry  have  difcovered  with  great  accuracy 
the  order  and  diftauces  of  the  planets,  and  the 
laws  of  their  mbtioo,  we  have  no  means  of  cor- 
refponding  with  them.     That  they  may  be  the 
habitation  of  animated  beings  isVery  probable  ; 
but  of  the  nature,  or  powers  of  their  inhabitants, 
we  arc  perfedly  ignorant.     Every  man  is  con- 
fcious  of  a  thinking  principle  or  mind  in  him- 
felft  and  we  have  fufficient  evidence,  of  a  like 
principle  in  other  men.    The  adions  of  brute 
miiatals  lbow%   that  they  have   feme  thinking 
prilK  ipl^%  though  of  a  nature  far  inferior  to  the 
hun^n  nviwd.     And  every  thing  about  us  may 
ctMivim^O^^^f^hc  exiftencepf  a  Supreme  Mind, 
thv^  \Ulvrr  «uul  Governor  of  the  Univerfe.  Thefe 
^^v  «tl  H^c  minds  of  which  reafon  can  give  us 
H^^x  vol  twin  knowledge. 

*rh^  Uiind  of  man  is  the  nobleft  work  of  God 
whit  h  rcufon  difcovers  to  us,  and  therefore,  on 
rtiHHMint  of  its  dignity,  deferves  our  ftudy.  It 
tnull  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  although  it  is 
vfwW  objedls  the  neareft  to  us,  and  feems  the  moft 
mrliin  our  reach,  it  is  very  difficult  to  attend 
Id  if  ft  operations,  fo  as  to  form  a  diftinfl  notion 
of  tlie^in  ;  and  on  that  account  there  is  no  branch 
of  knowledge  in-  which  the  ingenious  and  fpecu- 
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lative  have  fallen  into  fo  great  errors,  and  even 
abfurdities.  Thefe  errors  and  abfurdities  Tiave 
given  rife  to  a  general  prejudice  againft  all  in- 
quiries of  this  nature ;  and  becaufe  ingenious 
men  have,  for  many  ages,  given  different  and 
contradidkory  accx)unts  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  it  is  concluded,  that  all  fpeculaltions  con- 
cerning them  are  chimerical  and  vifionary. 

But  whatever  effedl  this  prejudice  may  have 
with  fuperficial  thinkers,  the  judicious  will  not 
be  apt  to  be  carried  away  with  it.  About  two 
hundred  years  ago,  the  opinions  of  men  in  na- 
tural philofophy  were  as  various,  and  as  contra- 
didory,  as  they  are  now  concerning  the  powers 
of  the  mind.  Galileo,  Torricelli,  Kepler, 
Bacon,  and  Newton,  nad  the  fame  difcourage- 
ment  in  their  attempts  to  thpow  light  upon  the 
material  fyftem,  as  we  have  with  regard  to  the 
intelledaul.  If  they  had  been  deterred  by  fdch 
prejudices,  we  fliould  never  have  reaped  the  be- 
nefit of  their  difcoveries,  which  do  honour  to 
human  nature,  and  will  make  their  names  im- 
mortal. The  motto  which  Lord  Bacon  prefix- 
ed to  fome  of  his  writings  was  worthy  of  his 
genius,  Inveniam  viam  aut^faciam. 

There  is  a  natural  order  in  the  progrefs  of 

the  fciences,  and  good  reafons  may  be  afllgned 

why  the  philofophy^  of  body  fliould  be  elder 

fijler  to  that  of  mind,  and  of  a  quicker  growth  ; 

but  the  laft  hath  the  principle  of  life  no  lefs 

than 
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than  the  firft,  and  will  grow  up,  though  flowly^ 
to  maturity.  The  remains  of  ancient  philo- 
fophy  upon  this  fubjed,  are  venerable  ruins^ 
carrying  the  marks  of  genius  and  induftry,  fuf- 
ficient  to  inflame,  but  not  to  fatisfy,  our  curio- 
fity.  In  later  ages,  Des  Cartes  was  the  firft 
that  pointed  out  the  road  we  ought  to  take  in 
thofe-  dark  regions.  M alebranche,  Arnaud, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  Buffier,  Hutcheson,  Bdt- 
LER,  Hume,  Price,  Lord  Kames,  have  laboured 
to  make  difcoveries  ;  nor  have  they  laboured  in 
vain.  For,  however  different  and  contrary  their 
conclufions  are,  however  fceptical  fome  of  them, 
they  have  all  given  new  light,  and  cleared  the 
way  to  thofe  who  (hall  come  after  them. 

We  ought  never  to  defpair  of  human  genius, 
but  rather  to  hope,  that,  in  time,  it  may  pro- 
duce a  fyftem  of  the  powers  and  operations  of 
the  human  mind,  no  lefs  certain  than  thofe  of 
optics  or  aftronomy. 

This  is  the  more  devoutly  to  be  wifhed,  that 
a  diftindt  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  mind 
would  undoubtedly  give  great  light  to  many 
other  branches  of  fcience.  Mr  Hume  hath  juft- 
,ly  obferved,  that  "  all  the  fciences  have  a  rela- 
"  tion  to  human  nature ;  and,  however  wide 
"  any  of  them  may  feem  to  run  from  it,  they 
"  ftill  return  back  by  one  paiSage  or  axiother. 
'^  This  is  the  centre  and  capitol  of  the  fcie- 
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"  cnces,  which  being  once  mailers  of,  we  may 
•*  cafily  extend  our  conquefts  every  where.*' 

The  faculties  of  our  minds  are  the  tools  and 
engines  we  muft  ufe  in  every  difquifition  ;  and 
the  better  we  underftand  their  nature  and  force, 
the  more  fuccefsfuUy  we  (hall  be  able  to  apply 
them.  Mr  Locke  gives  this  account  of  the  oc- 
cafion  of  his  entering  upon  his  Effay  concerning 
Human  Underftanding :  "  Five  or  fix  friends 
(fays  he)  meeting  at  my  chamber,  and  dif- 
courfing  on  a  fubjedl  very  remote  from  this, 
**  found  themfelves  quickly  at  a  (land,  by  the 
**  di(Eculties  that  rofe  on  every  fide.  After  we 
"  had  for  a  while  puzzled  ourfelves,  without 
"  coming  any  nearer  to  a  refolution  of  thofe 
doubts  that  perplexed  us,  it  came  into  my 
thoughts  that  we  took  a  wrong  courfe  ;  and 
"  that,  before  we  fet  ourfelves  upon  inquiries 
"  of  that  nature,  it  was  neceflary  to  examine 
"  our  own  abilities,  and  fee  what  objefts  our 
underftandings  were  fitted  or  not  fitted  to 
deal  with.  This  I  propofed  to  the  company, 
"  who  all  readily  aifented  ;  and  thereupon  it 
**  was  agreed  that  this  (hould  be  our  firft  In- 
**  quiry.*'  If  this  be  commonly  the  caufe  of 
perplexity  in  thofe  difquifitions  which  have  leaft 
relation  to  the  mind,  it  mud  be  fo  much  more 
in  hofe  that  have  an  immediate  connexion 
with  it. 

The 
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The  fciences  may  be  diflinguiihed  into  two 
cl^fleSy  according  as  they  pertain  to  the  mate- 
rial or  to  the  intellectual  world.  The  various 
parts  of  Natural  Philofophy,  the  mechanical 
Arts,  Cheniiftry,  Medicine,  and  Agriculture,  be- 
long to  the  firft  ;  but,  to  the  laft,  belong  Gram- 
mar, Logic,  Rhetoric,  Natural  Theology  ;  Mo- 
rala,  Jurifprudence,  La w,^  Politics,  and  the  fine 
Arts.  The  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  is 
the  root  from  which  thefe  grow,  and  draw  their 
nouri(hment.  Whether  therefore  we  confider 
the  dignity  of  this  fubjeft,  or  its  fubferviency  to 
fcience  in  general,  and  to  the  nobleft  branches 
of  fcience  in  -particular,  it  highly  deferves  to  be 
cultivated . 

A  veify  elegant  writer,  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beaut\ful^  concludes  his  account  of  the  paflions 
thus :  "  The  variety  of  the  paflions  is  great, 
"  and  worthy,  in  every  branch  of  that  variety, 
"  of  the  moft  diligent  inveftigation.  The  more* 
**  accurately  we  fearch  into  the  human  mind, 
"  the  ftronger  traces  we  every  where  find  of  His 
"  wifdom  who  made  it.  If  a  difcourfe  on  the 
**  ufe  of  the  parts  of  the  body  may  be  confider- 
**  ed  as  a  hymn  to  the  Creator  ;  the  ufe  of  the 
"  paflions,  which  are  the  organs  of  the  mind, 
"  cannot  be  barren  of  praife  to  him,  nor  unpro- 
**  dudlive  to  ourfelves  of  that  noble  and  un- 
**  common  union  of  fcience  and  admiration, 
<*  which  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  infi^ 
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**  nite  Wifdom  alone  can  afford  to  a  rational 
**  mind  ;  whilft  referring  to  him  whatever  wc 
"  find  of  right,  or  good,  or  fair,  in  ourfelves, 
**  difcovering  his  ftrength  and  wifdom  even  in 
"  our  own  weaknefs  and  imperfeftion^  honour- 
^*  ing  them  where  we  difcover  them  clearly, 
"  and  adoring  their  profundity  where  we  are 
"  loft  in  our  fearch,  we  may  be  inquifitive 
"  without  impertinence,  and  elevated  without 
^'  pride  ;  we  may  be  admitted,  if  I  may  dare  to 
"  fay  fo,  into  the  counfels  of  the  Almighty,  by 
**  a  confideration  of  his  works.  This  elevation 
"  of  the  mind  ought  to  be  the  principal  end  of 
"  all  our  ftudies,  which,  if  they  do  not  in  fome 
**  meafure  effeft,  they  are  of  very  little  fervicc 
•*  to  us.'' 
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C  H  A  P.     L 

Explication  of  Words% 

THERE  is  no  gi?eater  impediment  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  than  the  am-^ 
bigiiity  of  words.  To  this  chiefly  it  is  owing 
*hat  we  find  fedts  and  parties  in  mod  branches 
of  fcience  }  and  difputes,  which  are  carried  on 
from  age  to  age,  without  being  brought  to  an 
iflue* 

Sophiftry  has  been  more  effeftually  excluded 
from  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy  than 
from  other  fciences.    In  mathematics  it  had  no 
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place  from  the  beginning  :  Mathematicians  ha- 
ving had  the  wifdom  to  define  accurately  the 
terms  they  ufe,  and  to  lay  down,  as  axioms,  the 
firft  principles  on  which  their  reafoning  is 
grounded.  Accordingly  we  find  no^arties  among 
mathematicians,  and  hardly  any  difputes. 

In  natural  philofophy,  there  was  no  lefs  fi>- 
phiftry,  no  lefs  difpute  and  uncertainty,  than  iri 
other  Iciences,  until,  about  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  this  fcience  began  to  be  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  clear  definitions  and  felf-evident 
axioms.  Since  that  time,  the  fcience,  as  if  wa- 
tered with  the  dew  of  Heaven,  hath  grown 
apace  ;  difputes  have  ceafed,  truth  hath  prevail- 
ed, and  the  fcience  hath  received*  greater  in- 
creafe  in  two  centuries  than  in  two  thoufand 
years  before. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  this  method,  which 
hath  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  thofe  branches  of 
fcience,  were  attempted  in  others :  For  defini- 
tions and  axioms  are  the  foundations  of  all 
fcience.  But  that  definitions  may  not  be  fought, 
where  no  definition  can  be  given,  nor  logical  de- 
finitions be  attempted,  where  the  fubjedk  doe* 
pot  admit  of  them,  it  m^  be  proper  to  lay  down 
fome  general  principles  concerning  definition, 
for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  are  lefs  converfant  in 
this  branch  of  logic. 

When  one  undertakes  to  explain  any  art  or 

fcience,  he  will  have  occafion  to  ufe  many  words 
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thSt  are  common  to  all  who  ufe  the  feme  Ian- 
guage,  and  fome  that  are  peculiar  to  that  art  or 
fcience.  Words  of  the  laft  kind  are  called  terms 
of  the  art^  and  ought  to  be  diftinftly  explained, 
that  their  meaning  may  be  underftood. 

A  definition  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  explica* 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  a  word,  by  words  whofe 
meaning  is  already  known.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  every  word  cannot  be  defined ;  for 
the  definition  muft  confift  of  words  ;  and  there 
could  be  no  definition,  if  there  were  not  words 
previoufly  underftood  without  definition.  Com- 
mon words,  therefore,  ought  to  be  ufed  in  their 
common  acceptation  ;  and,  when  they  have  dif-. 
fererit  acceptations  in  common  language,  thefe, 
when  it  is  necelTary,  [ought  to  be  diftinguiihed. 
But  they  require  no  definition.  It  is  fufEcient 
to  define  words  that  are  uncommon,  or  that  are 
ufed  in  an  uncommon  meaning- 
It  may  farther  be  obferved,  that  there  ar^ 
many  words,  which,  though  they  may  need  ex- 
plication, cannot  be  logically  defined.  A  logi- 
cal definition,  that  is,  a  ftrift  and  proper  defini- 
tion, muft  exprefs  the  kind  of  the  thing  defined, 
and  the  fpecific  difference,  by  which  the  fpecies 
defined,  is  diftinguifhed  from  every  other  fpe- 
cies belonging  to  that  kind.  It  is  natural  to  the 
mind  of  man  to  clafs  things  under  various  kinds, 
and  again  to  fubdivide  every  kind  into  its  vari- 
ous Ipecies*     A  fpecies  may  ofteri  be  fubdivided 
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into  fubordinatc  fpecies,  and  then  it  is  confider« 

cd  at  A  kind. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  logical  definition^ 
It  \%  evident*  that  no  word  can  be  logically  de- 
fined which  does  not  denote  a  fpecies ;  becaufe 
Uk^Ii  thuw  ^^^y  ^^^  ^*^^  ^  fpecific  difference  ; 
mul  rt  l^HTific  difference  is  effential  to  a  logical 
dlfH\vin\v»\,  On  this  account  there  can  be  no  lo- 
HUhU  vlrfiuition  of  individual  things^  fuch  a$ 
UmuUv*\  or  Puris.  Individuals  are  diftinguMhed 
vUh^v  by  proper  names,  or  by  accidental  cir- 
i^U^urtrtUces  of  time  or  place ;  but  they  have  no 
ftn^^ific  ditterence ;  and  therefore,  though  they 
i>^tt\'  be  known  by  proper  names,  or  may  be  de- 
U'vibed  by  circumilances  or  relations,  they  can- 
nut  be  defined.  It  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  the 
moft  gener^  words  cannot  be  logically  defined,, 
becaufe  there  is  not  a  more  general  term,  of 
which  they  are  a  fpecies. 

Nay,  we  cannot  define  every  fpecies  of  things^ 
becaufe  it  happens  fometimes  that  we  have  not 
words  to  exprefs  the  fpecific  difference.  Thus 
a  fcarlet  colour  is,  no  doubt,  a  fpecies  of  colour ; 
but  how  Ihall  we  exprefs  the  fpecific  difference 
by  which  fcarlet  is  diiUnguifhed  from  green  of 
blue?  The  difference  of  them  is  immediately 
perceived  by  the  eye ;  but  we  have  not  words 
to  exprefs  it.  Thefe  things  we  are  taught  by 
logic. 

Without 
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Without  having  recourfe  to  the  principles  of 
logic,  we  may  eafily  be  jiatisfied  that  words  can- 
not be  defined,  which  fignify  things  perfeftly 
fimple,  and  void  of  all  compofition.  This  ob- 
fervation,  I  think,  was  firft  made  by  Des  Car- 
tes, and  afterwards  more  fully  illuftrated  by 
Locke.  And  however  obvious  it  appears  to  be, 
many  inftances  may  be  given  of  great  philofo- 
phers  who  have  perplexed  and  darkened  the 
fubjedls  they  have  treated,  by  not  knowing,  or 
not  attending  to  it. 

When  men  attempt  to  define  things  which 
cannot  be  defined,  their  definitions  will  always 
be  either  obfcure  or  falfe.  It  was  one  of  the  ca- 
pital defefts  of  Aristotle's  philofophy^  that  he 
pretended  to  define  the  fimplell  things,  which 
neither  can  be,  nor  need  to  be  defined ;  fuch  as 
time  and  motion.  Among  modern  philofophers, 
I  know  none  that  has  abufed  definition  fo  much 
as  WoLKius,  the  famous  German  philofopher, 
who,  in  u  work  on  the  human  mind,  called 
Pfychologia  Empirica,  confifting  of  many  hun- 
dred propofiiions,  fortified  by  demonftrations, 
with  a  proportional  accompanyment  of  defini- 
tions, corollaries,  and  fcholia,  has  given  fo  ma- 
ny definitions  of  things,  which  cannot  be  defi- 
ned, and  fo  many  demonftrations  of  things  felf- 
evident,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  work  con- 
fifts  of  tautology,  and  ringing  changes  upon 
words. 

B  3  There 
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There  is  no  fubjed  in  which  there  is  more 
frequent  occafion  to  ufe  words  that  cannot  be 
logically  defined,  than  in  treating  of  the  powers 
and  operations  of  the  mind.  The  fimpleft  opera- 
tions of  our  minds  muft  tdi  be  exprefled  by  words 
of  this  kind.  No  man  can  explain  by  a  logical 
definition  what  it  is  to  think,  to  apprehend,  to 
believe,  to  will,  to  defire.  Every  man  who  un- 
dcrllunds  the  language  has  fome  notion  of  the 
meaning  of  thefe  words  ;  and  every  man,  who  is 
capable  of  refledion,  may,  by  attending  to  the 
operations  of  his  own  mind,  which  are  fignified 
by  t)Acm,  form  a  clear  and  diftin£t  notion  of 
tlum  ;  but  they  cannot  be  logically  defined. 

Since  therefore  it  is  often  impoffible  to  de- 
fine words  which  we  muft  ufe  on  this  fubjed, 
we  muft  as  much  as  poflible  ufe  common  words 
in  their  common  acceptation,  pointing  out  their 
various  fenfes  where  they  are  ambiguous ;  and 
when  we  are  obliged  to  ufe  words  lefs  common, 
we  muft  endeavour  to  explain  them  as  well  as 
we  can,  without  affeding  to  give  logical  defini- 
tions, when  the  nature  of  the  thing  does  not  ad- 
mit of  them. 

The  following  obfervations  on  the  meaning  of 
certain  words  are  intended  to  fiipply,  as  far  as 
we  can,  the  want  of  definitions,  by  preventing 
ambiguity  or  obfcurity  in  the  ufe  of  them. 

I.  By  the  mind  of  a  man,  we  underftand  that 
in  l^im  which  thinks,  remembers,  reafons^  wills. 

The 
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The  effence  both  of  body  and  of  mind  is  un- 
known to  us.  We  know  certain  properties  of 
the  firfty  and. certain  operations  of  the  laft,  and 
by  thefe  only  we  can  define  or  defcribe  them. . 
We  define  body  to  be  that  which  is  extended, 
folid,  moveable,  divifible.  In  like  manner,  we 
define  mind  to  be  that  which  thinks.  We  are 
confcious  that  we  think,  and  that  we  have  a  va- 
riety of  thoughts  of  different  kinds ;  fuch  as  fee- 
ing, hearing,  remembering,  deliberating,  refol-* 
ving,  loving,  hating,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
thought,  all  which  we  are  taught  by  nature  to 
attribute  to  one  internal  principle ; .  and  this 
principle  of  thought  we  call  the  mind  or  foul  of 
a  man.  ' 

2.  By  the  operations  of  the  mind,  we  under* 
itand  every  mode  of  thinking  or  which  we  are 
confcious. 

It  deferves  our  notice,  that  the  various  modes  ^ 
of  thinking  have  always,  and  in  all  languages, 
as  far  as  we  know,  been  called  by  the  name  of 
Operations  of  the  mind,  or  by  rtames  of  the  fame 
import.  To  body  we  afcribe  various  properties, 
but  not  operations,  properly  fo  called ;  it  is  ex- 
tended, divifible,  moveable,  inert ;  it  continues 
in  any  ftate  in  which  it  is  put ;  every  change  of 
its  ftate  is  the  effe<a  of  fome  force  impreffed  up* 
on  it,  and  is  exaftly  proportional  to  the  force 
impreffed,  and  in  the  precife  diredlion  of  that 
force.     Thefe  are  the  general  properties  of  mat- 

B4  .  ter, 
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ter,  and  thefe  are  not  operations ;  op  the  con-* 
trary,  they  all  imply  its  being  a  dead  inactive 
thing,  which  moves  only  as  it  is  movedy  ^d  a&s 
only  by  being  a<5led  upon. 

But  the  mind  is  from  its  very  nature  a  living 
and  adlive  being.  Every  thing  we  know  of  it 
implies  life  and  adive  energy  ;  and  the  reafon 
why  all  its  modes  of  thinking  are  called  its  ope-^ 
rations,  is,  that  in  all,  or  in  mod  of  them,  it  is 
not  merely  paflive  as  body  is,  but  is  really  and 
properly  adiv^. 

In  all  ^ges,  and  in  all  languages,  ancient  and 
modem,  the  various  modes  of  thinking  have 
been  expreffed  by  wprds  of  adive  ligniiic^tiona 
fuch  as  feeing,  hearing,  reafoning,  willing,  and 
the  like.  It  feems  therefore  to  be  the  natural 
Judgment  of  mankind,  that  the  mind  is  adive 
in  its  various  ways  of  thinking ;  and  for  thi^ 
yeafon  they  are  called  its  operations,  and  are 
expreffed  by  adive  verbs. 

It  may  be  made  a  queftion.  What  regard  is  to 
be  paid  to  this  natural  judgment  ?  may  it  not 
be  a  vulgar  error  ?  Philofophers  who  think  fo, 
have,  no  4oubt,  a  right  tq  be.  heard.  But  until 
it  is  proved  that  the  ini^^d  is  not  adive  in  think- 
ing, but  merely  paflive,  the  common  language 
with  regard  to  its  operations  pught  to  be  ufed, 
and  ought  not  to  give  place  to  a  phrafeology  in- 
vented by  Philofophers,  which  implies  its  being 
merely  paflive^ 

3,  Tho 
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3.  The  words  power  and  faculty^  which  arc 
often  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  mind,  need  little 
explication.  Every  operation  fuppofes  a  power 
in  the  being  that  operates  ;  for,  to  fuppofe  any 
thing  to  operate,  which  has  no  power  tooperate^ 
is  manifeftly  abfurd.  But,  on  the  other  hand^ 
there  is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppofing  a  being  to 
have  power  to  operate,  Svhen  it  does  not  operake.- 
Thus,  I  may  have  power  to  walk,  when  I  fit } 
or  to  fpeak,  when  I  am  filent.  Every  operation 
therefore  implies  power ;  but  the  power  docs 
not  imply  the  operation. 

The  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  its  powers^ 
are  often  ufed  as  fynonymous  expreflions.  But 
as  mpft  fynonymes,have  fome  minute  diilindlion 
that  deferves  notice,  I  apprehend  that  the  word 
facuky  is  moft  properly  applied  to  thofe  powers 
of  the  mind  which  are  original  and  natural,  and 
which  make  a  part  of  the  conftitution  of  the 
mind.  There  are  other  powers  which  are  acqui- 
red by  ufe,  exercife  or  ftudy,  which  are  not  call- 
ed faculties,  but  habits^  There  muft  be  fome-* 
thing  in  the  conftitution  of  the  mind  neceflary 
to  our  being  able  to  acquire  habits,  and  this  is 
commonly  called  capacity. 

4.  We  frequently  meet  with  a  diftindion  in 
writers  upon  this  fubjeft,  between  things  in  the 
mind,  and  things  external  to  the  mind.     The  ; 
powers,  faculties,  and  operations  of  the  mind,   \ 
^re  things  in  the  mind.    Every  thing  is  faid  to   i 

be 
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be  in  the  mind,  of  which  the  mind  is  the^i- 
je£l.  It  is  felf-eyident,  that  there  are  fome 
things  which  cannot  exift  without  a  fubjeft  to 
which  they  belong,  and  of  which  they  are  at- 
tributes* Thus,  colour  muft  be  in  fomething 
coloured  ;  figure  in  fomething  figured  ;  thought 
can  only  be  in  fomething  that  thinks  ;  wifdom 
and  virtue  cannot  exift  but  in  fpme .  being  that 
is  wife  and  virtuous.  When  therefore  we  fpeak 
of  things  in  the  mind,  we  underftand  by  this, 
thiqgs  of  which  the  mind  is  the  fubjed.  Ex- 
cepting the  mind  itfelf,  and  things  in  the  mind, 
all  other  things  are  faid  to  be  external.  It  ought 
therefore  to  be  remembered,  that  this  diftindlion 
between  things  in  the  mind,  and  things  exter- 
nal, is  not  meant  to  fignify  the  pls^c^  of  the 
things  we  fpeak  of,  but  their  fubjeft* 

There  is  a  figurative  fenfe  in  which  things 
are  faid  to  be  in  the  mind,  which  it  is  fufficient 
barely  to  mention.  We  fay,  fuch  a  thing  was 
not  in  my  miqd,  meaning  no  more  than  that  I 
had  not  the  leaft  thought  of  it.  By  a  figure, 
we  put  the  thing  for  the  thought  of  it.  In  this 
fenfe,  external  things  are  in  the  mind  as  often 
as  they  are  the  objeds  of  our  thought.' 

5.  Thinking  is  a  very  general  word,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  operations  of  our  minds,  and  is  fo 
well  underftood  as  to  need  no  definition. 

To  perceive  J  to  remember  ^  to  be  confcious,  and 
to  conceive^  or  imagine,  kre  words  common  to 

Philofophers, 
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Philofophers,  and  to  the  vulgar.  They  fignify 
different  operations  of  the  mind,  which  are  di- 
ilinguifhed  in  all  languages,  and  by  all  men  that 
think.  I  fhall  endeavoyr  to  ufe  them  in  their 
moft  common  and  proper  acceptation,  and  I 
think  they  are  hardly  capable  of  ftridt  defini** 
tion.  But  as  fome  Philofophers,  in  treating  of 
the  mind,  have  taken  the  liberty  to  ufe  them 
very  improperly,  fo  as  to  corrupt  the  Englifh 
language,  and  to  confound  things,  which  the 
common  underftanding  of  mankind  hath  always 
led  them  to  diftinguifli,  I  Ihall  make  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  the  meaning  of  them,  that  may 
prevent  ambiguity  or  confufion  in  the  ufe  of 
.  them. , 

6.  Firjlj  We  are  never  faid  to  perceive  things, 
of  the  exiftence  of  which  we  have  not  a  full 
convid:ion.  I  may  conceive  or  imagine  a  moun- 
tain of  gold,  or  a  winged  horfe  ;  but  no  man 
fays  that  he  perceives  fuch  a  creature  of  imagi- 
nation. Thus  perception  is  diftinguiftied  from 
conception  or  imagination.  Secondly ^  Perception 
is  applied  only  to  external  objects,  not  to  thofe 
that  are  in  the  mind  itfelf.  When  I  am  pained, 
I  do  not  fay  that  I  perceive  pain,  but  that  I  feel 
it,  or  that  I  am  confcious  of  it.  Thus  percep- 
tion is  diftinguiflied  from  confcioufnefs.  Thirdly^ 
The  immediate  obje<9:  of  perception  muft  be 
fomething  prefent,  and  not  what  is  paft.  We 
may  remember  what  is  paft,  but  do  not  perceive 
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it.  I  may  fay,  I  perceive  fuch  a  perfon  has  had 
the  fmall-pox ;  but  this  phrafe  is  figurative,  al* 
though  the  figure  is  fo  familiar  that  it  is  iiot  ob» 
ferved.  The  meaning  of  it  is,  that  I  perceive 
the  pits  in  his  face^  which  are  certain  figns  of 
his  having  had  the  fmall-pox.  We  fay  we  per- 
ceive the  thing  fignified,  when  we  only  perceive 
the  fign.  But  when  the  word  perception  is  ufed 
properly,  and  without  any  figure,  it  is  never  ap- 
plied to  things  paft.  *  And  thus  it  is  diftinguilh<* 
ed  from  remembrance. 

In  a  word,  perception  is  moft  properly  applied 
to  the  evidence  which  we  have  of  external  ob- 
jeds  by  our  fenfes.  But  as  this  is  a  very  clear 
and  cogent  kind  of  evidence,  the  word  is  often 
applied  by  analogy  to  the  evidence  of  reafon  or 
of  teftimony,  when  it  is  clear  and  cogent.  The 
perception  of  external  objedls  by  our  fenfes,  is 
an  operation  of  the  mind  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
and  ought  to  have  a  name  appropriated  to  it. 
It  has  fo  in  all  languages.  And,  in  the  Englifli, 
I  know  no  word  more  proper  to  exprefs  this  aft 
of  the  mind  than  perception.  Seeing,  hearing, 
finelling;  tafting,  and  touching  or  feeling,  are 
words  that  exprefs  the  operations  proper  to  each 
Xenfe  ;  perceiving  exprefies  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  them  all. 

The  obfervations  made  on  this  word  would 
have  been  unneceflaiy,  if  it  had  not  been  (b 
much  abufed  in  philofophical  writings  upon  the 

mind ; 
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mind ;  for,  in  other  writings,  it  has  no  obfcuri^ 
tj.  Although  this  abufe  is  not  chargeable  on 
IVIr  Hume  only,  yet  I  think  he  has  carried  it  to 
the  higheft  pitch.  The  firft  fentence  of  his 
Treatife  of  Human  Nature  runs  thus :  "  All 
**  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mipd  refolve 
•*  themfelves  into  two  diftindt  heads,  which  I 
^  fhali  call  impreflions  and  ideas/  He  adds  a 
little  after,  that,  under  the  name  of  impreflions, 
he  comprehends  all  our  fenfations,  paflions,  and 
emotions.  Here  we  learn,  that  our  paflions  and 
emotions  are  perceptions.  I  believe,  no  Englifh 
writer  before  him  ever  gave  the  name  of  a  per- 
ception to  any  paflion  or  emotion.  When  a  man 
is  angry,  we  muft  fay  that  he  has  the  perception 
of  anger.  When  he  is  in  love,  that  he  has  the 
perception  of  love.  He  fpeaks  often  of  the  per- 
ceptions of  memory,  and  of  the  perceptions  of 
imagination ;  and  he  might  as  well  fpeak  of  the 
bearing  of  fight,  or  of  the  fmelling  of  touch : 
For,  furely,  hearing  is  not  more  different  from 
flight,  or  fmelling  from  touch,  than  perceiving  is 
from  remembering  or  imagining. 

7.  Confcioufnefs  is  a  word  ufed  by  Philofo- 
phers,  to  fignify  that  immediate  knowledge 
which  we  have  of  our  prefents  thoughts  and 
purpofes,  and,  in  general,  of  all  the  prefent  ope- 
rations of  our  minds.  Whence  we  may  obferve, 
that  confcioufnefs  is  only  of  things  prefent.  To 
apply  confcioufnefs  to  things  pafl:,  which  fome- 
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times  is  done  in  popular  difcourfe,  is  to  confound 
confcioufhefs  with  memory ;  and  all  fuch  con- 
fufion  of  words  ought  to  be  avoided  in  philofo- 
phical  difcourfe.     It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved, 
that  confcioufnefs  is  only  of  things  in  the  mind, 
/  and  not  of  external  things.     It  is  improper  to' 
/  fay,  I  am  confcious  of  the  table  which  is  before 
'i  me.     I  perceive  it,  I  fee  it,  but  do  not  fay  I  am 
j  confcious  of  it.    As  that  confcioufnefs  by  which 
we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds,  is  a  different  power  from  that  by 
which  we  perceive  external  objeds,  and  as  thefe 
different  powers  have  different  names  in  our  lan- 
guage, and,  I  believe,  in  all  languages,  a  Philo- 
fopher  ought  carefully  to  preferve  this  diftinc- 
tion,  and  ne\er  to  confound  things  fo  different' 
in  their  nature. 

8.  Conceiving  J  imagining j  and  apprehending^ 
are  commonly  ufed  as  fynonymous  in  our  lan- 
guage, and  fignify  the  fame  thing  which  the  Lo- 
gicians cdWJimple  apprebenjion.  This  is  an  ope- 
ration of  the  mind  different  from  all  thofe'we 
have  mentioned.  Whatever  we  perceive,  what- 
ever we  remember,  whatever  we  are  confcious 
of,  we  have  a  full  perfualion  or  cbnvidion  of  its 
exiftence.  But  we  may  conceive  or  imagine 
wha:  has  no  exiftence,  and  what  we  firmly  be- 
lieve to  have  no  exiftence.  What  never  had  ari 
exiftence  cannot  be  remembered ;  what  has  no 
exiftence  at  prtfent  cannot  be  the  objeft  of  per* 
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ception  or  of  confcioufnefs ;  but  what  never  had, 
nor  has  any  exiftence,  may  be  conceived.  E- 
very  man  knows,  that  it  is  as  Qjify  to  conceive  a 
winged  horfe  or  fe  centaur,  as  it  is  to  conceive  a 
horfe  or  a  irian.  Let  it  be  obferved  therefore^ 
that  to  conceive^  to  imagine^  to  apprebendy  when 
taken  in  the  proper  fenfe,  fignify  an  act  of 
the  mind  which  implies  no  belief  or  judg- 
ment  at  all.  It  is  an  adl  of  the  mind  by^  which 
nothing  is  affirmed  or  denied,  and  which  there- 
fore can  neither  be  true  nor  falfe. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  very  different  mean- 
ing of  thofe  words,  fo  common  and  ((>  well  au* 
thorifed  in  language,  that  it  cannot  eafily  be 
avoided ;  and  on  that  account  we  ought  to  be 
the  more  on  our  guard,  that  we  be  not  mifled  by 
the  ambiguity.  Politenefs  and  good-breeding 
lead  men,  on  moft  occafions,  to  exprefs  their 
opinions  with  modefty,  efpecially  when  they 
differ  from  others  whom  they  ought  to  re- 
fped.  Therefore,  when  we  would  exprefs  our 
opinion  modellly,  inftead  of  faying,  "  This  is 

my  opinion,"  or,  "  this  is  my  judgment,''  which 
has  the  air  of  dogmaticalnefs^  we  fay,  "I  con- 
**  ccive  it  to  be  thus,  I  imagine  or  apprehend  it 
*'  to  be  thus;''  which  is  underftood  as  a  modeft 
declaration  of  our  judgment.  In.  like  manner, 
when  any  thing  is  faid  which  we  take  to  be  im- 
poflible,  we  fay,  <<  We  cannot  conceive  it,*' 
meaning,  that  we  cannot  believe' it. 

Thus. 
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Thus  wc  fee,  Aat  the  words  conceive,  imagine^ 
apprebemd,  have  two  meanings,  and  are  ufed  ti> 
expreis  two  opfrations  of  the  mind,  which 
ought  never  to  be  confounded.  Sometimes  thej 
expiefs  fimple  apprchenfion,  which  implies  no 
judgment  at  all ;  fometimes  they  exprefs  judg-^ 
ment  or  opinion.  This  ambiguity  ought  to 
be  attended  to,  that  wc  may  not  impofe  upod 
ourfelves  or  others  in  the  ufe  of  them.  The  am- 
biguity is  indeed  remedied  in  a  great  meafure  by 
their  conftruaiori.  When  they  are  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs fimple  apprehenfion,  they  are  followed  by 
a  noun  in  the  accufative  cafe,  which  iignifics  the 
objetft  conceived.  But  when  they  are  ufed  to 
expre&  opinion  or  judgment,  they  are  common*" 
ly  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  ir^finitive  mood.  "  I 
**  conceive  an  Egyptian  pyramid.  This  implied 
no  judgment.  *  "  I  conceive  the  Egyptian  py* 
^  ramids  to  be  the  moft  ancient  monuments  of 
«<  human  art/'  This  implies  judgment.  When 
the  words  are  ufed  in  the  laft  fenfe,  the  thing 
conceived  muft  be  a  propofition,  becaufe  judg- 
ment  cannot  be  exprefled  but  by  a  propofition. 
When  they  are  ufed  in  the  firft  fenfe,  the  thing 
conceived  may  be  no  propofition,  but  a  fimple 
term  only,  as  a  pyramid,  an  obeliik.  Yet  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  even  a  propofition  may 
be  fimply  apprehended  without  forming  any 
judgment  of  its  truth  or  falfehood:  For  it  is 
one  thing  to  conceive  the  meaning  of  a  propofi- 
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tion ;  it  is  another  thing  to  judge  it  to  be  true 
or  falfe. 

Although  the  diftindlion  between  fimple  apprei- 
henfion,  and  every  degree  of  aflent  or  judgment^ 
be  perfedly  evident  to  every  man  who  refledls 
attentively  on.what  pafles  in  his  own  mind  ;  al- 
though  it  is  very  neceflary,  in  treating  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  to  attend  carefully  to  this 
diftinftioil ;  yet,  in  the  affairs  of  common  life,  it 
is  feldom  neceflary  to  obferve  it  accurately.  On 
this  account  we  Ihall  find,  in  all  common  lan- 
guages, the  words  which  exprefs  one  of  thofe  ope- 
rations frequently  applied  to  the  other.  Tb  think^ 
to  fuppofe,  to  imagine,  to  conceive,  to  apprehend, 
are  the  words  we  ufe  to  exprefs  fimple  appre- 
henfion ;  but  they  are  all  frequently  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs judgment.  Their  ambiguity  feldom  oc- 
cafions  any  inconvenience  in  the  common  affairs 
of  life,  for  which  language  is  framed*  But  it 
has  perplexed  Philofophers,  in  treating  of  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  will  always  perplex 
them,  if  they  do  not  attend  accurately  to  the 
different  meanings  which  are  put  upon  thofe 
words  on  different  occafions. 

9.  Moft  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  from 
their  very  nature,  muft  have  ohjeBs  to  which 
they  arc  directed,  and  about  which  they  are 
employed.  He  that  perceives,  muff:  perceive 
fomething;  ar)d  that  which  he  perceives  is  call- 
ed the  objcdl  of  his  perception.     To  perceive. 

Vol.  I.  C  without 
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without  haying  any  objed  of  perccptiftn,  is  im* 
polfiblc*  The  mind  that  perceives^  the  objed 
perceived^  and  the  c^ration  of  perceiymg  that 
objedy  are  diftind  things,  and  are  diftinguilhed 
in  the  ftnidure  of  all  languages.  In  this,  fen- 
tence,  ^  I  fee,  or  perceive  the  mocm;'*  /  is  the 
perfon  or  wumd^  the  adive  Yeih/ce  denotes  the 
f^peration  of  that  mind ;  and  the  snaon  denotes 
the  objeA.  What  we  have  £ud  of  perceivin^^ 
is  equally  applicable  to  m<^  operations  of  the 
mind.  Such  operations  are,  in  all  languages, 
exprefled  by  adive  tranfitite  verbs:  And  we 
know,  that,  in  aU  languages,  fuch  verbs  require 
a  thing  or  peribn,  which  is  the  agent,  and  a 
noun  following  in  an  oblique  cafe,  which  is  the 
objed.  Whence  it  is  evident,  that  all  man- 
kind, both  thoie  who  have  contrived  language, 
and  thole  who  ufe  it  with  underftanding,  have 
diftinguilhed  thefe  three  things  as  different,  to 
wit,  the  operations  of  the  mind,  which  are  ex- 
prtlVed  by  adive  verbs,  the  mind  itfel^  which 
is  the  nominative  to  thofe  verbs,  and  the  objed, 
which  is,  in  the  oblique  cafe,  governed  by 
them. 

It  would  have  been  unneceffary  to  explain  fo 
obvious  a  diftindion,  if  fome  fyftems  of  philo- 
fophy  had  not  confounded  it.  Mr  Hume's  fy- 
ftem,  in  particular,  confounds  all  diftindion  be- 
tween the  operations  of  the  mind  and  their  ob- 
Jeds.    When  he  fpeaks  nf  the  ideas  of  memo- 


fy,  the  ideas  of  imagmadon,  and  the  id«as  of  | 
Icofe,  it  is  oft/ca  impofiible,  from  the  tenor  of 
hi&  difcourfe,  to  loiow  whedier,  by  thofe  ideais^ 
he  means  the  operations  of  the  mind,  or  the 
objeAs  about  which  they  are  employ^  And  i 
indeed,  according  to  his  fyftem,  there  is  no  di^  / 
ftindion  between  the  one  and  the  other.  ' 

A  philofopher  is,  no  doubt,  entitled  to  exa^ 
mine  even  thofe  diftinAions  that  su'e  to  be  found 
in  the  ftrudure  of  all  languages ;  and,  if  he  is 
able  to  fhew  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
them  in  the  nature  of  the  things  diilinguifhed ; 
if  he  can  point  out  fome  prejudice  conunoh  to 
mankind  which  has  led  them  to  diftinguifh 
things  that  are  not  really  different;  in  that  cafe» 
fuch  a  diftin&ion  may  be  imputed  to  a  vulgar 
^rror,  which  ought  to  be  correded  in  philo- 
fophy.  But  when,  in  the  firft  fetting  out,  he 
takes  it  for  granted,  without  proof,  that  diilinc-  ' 
tions  found  in  the  ftrudure  of  all  languages, 
have  no  foundation  in  nature ;  this  furely  is  too 
£i(tidious  a  way  of  treating  the  common  lenfe 
of  mankind.  When  we  come  to  be  inftruded 
by  PhUofophers,  we  muft  bring  the  old  light  of 
common  fenfe  along  with  us,  and  by  it  judge  of 
the  new  light  which  the  Philofopher  commimi- 
cates  to  us.  But  when  we  are  required  to  put 
out  the  old  light  altogether,  that  we  may  fol- 
low the  new,  we  have  reafbn  to  be  on  our 
guard*    There  may  be  diilindions  that  have  a 
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u;>datian,  and  which  may  be  neceflklry  ia 
^^v«ie>f!^v^  which  are  not  made  in  conmiOH 
liMc«ds^%  becaufe  not  neceflarj  in  the  common 
)«^,»t^  uf  life.  But  I  believe  no  inftance  will 
1^  ^ximl  of  a  diftindion  made  in  all  languages, 
^ich  has  not  a  juft  foimdation  in  nature. 

10*  The  word  idea  occurs  fo  frequently  in 
^VKHlcm  philofophical  writings  upon  the  mind, 
^md  is  fo  ambiguous  in  its  meaning,  that  it  is 
Atccirary  to  make  fome  obfervations  upon  it^ 
There  are  chiefly  two  meanings  of  this  word 
in  modern  authors,  a  popular  and  a  philofqphi- 

cal* 

Firjif  In  popular  language,  idea  fignifies  the 
fame  thing  as  conception,  apprehenfion,  notion. 
To  have  an  idea  of  any  thing,  is  to  conceive  it. 
To  have  a  diftinft  idea,  is  to  conceive  it  di- 
ftinftly.  To  have  no  idea  of  it,  is  not  to  con- 
ceive it  all.  It  was  before  'obferved,  that  con- 
ceiving or  apprehending  has  always  been  con- 
fidered  by  all  men  as  an  a£t  or  voperation  of  the 
mind,  and  on  that  account  has  been  expreffed 
in  all  languages  by  an  aftive  verb.  When, 
therefore,  we  ufe  the  phrafe  of  having  ideas,  in 
the  popular  fenfe,  we  ought  to  attend  to  this, 
that  it  fignifies  precifely  the  fame  thing  which 
we  commonly  exprefs  by  the  active  verbs  con- 
ceiving or  apprehending. 

When  the  word  idea  is  taken  in  this  popular 
fenfe,  no  man  can  poffibly  doubt  whether  he 
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has  ideas.     For  he  that  doubts  muft  think^  and 
to  think  is  to  have  ideas. 

-  Sometimes^  in  popular  language,  a  man's  ideas  * 
fignify  his  opinions.  The  ideas  of  Aristoxle, 
or  of  Epicurus,  fignify  the  opinions  of  thefe 
Philofophers.  What  was  fonnerly  faid  of  the 
words  imagine^  conceive^  apftrehendy  that  they  are 
fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  judgment,  is  no  lefs  ^ 
true  of  the  word  idea.  This  fignification  of 
the  wor4  feems  indeed  mote  common  in  the 
French  language  than  in  Engliih.  But  it  is 
found  in  this  fexife  in  good  Engliih  authors,  and 
even  in  Mr  Locke.  Thus  we  fee,  that  having 
ideasy  taken  in  the  popular  fenfe,  has  precifely 
the  fame  meaning  with  conceiving,  imagining, 
apprehending,  and  has  likewife  the  fame  ambi- 
guity. It  may^  therefore,  be  doubted,  whether 
the  introdudion  of  this  word  into  popular  dif- 
courfe,  to  fignify  the  operation  of  conceiving  or 
apprehending,  was  at  all  neceflary.  YoXyfirJi^ 
We  have,  as  has  been  fliown,  feveral  words 
which  are  either  originally  Englifli,  or  have 
been  long  naturalized,  that  exprefs  the  fame 
thing;  why  therefore  fhould  we  adopt  a  Greek 
word  in  place  of  thefe,  any  more  than  a  French 
or  a  German  word  ?  Befides,  the  words  of  our 
own  language  are  lefs  ambiguous.  For  the 
word  idea  has,  for  many  ages,  been  ufed  by 
Philofophers  as  a  term  of  art ;  and  in  the  dif- 
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ferent  fyftems  of  Philofbphers  meam  veiy 
rent  things 

Secondly^  According  to  the  ptnlofi^diicitl  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ide^t  it  does  not  iSgnify  liiat 
Hd  of  the  mind  which  we  call  bought  or  con* 
ception,  but  fome  objeA  of  thought.  Ideas^ 
iKTcording  to  Mr  Locke,  (whofe  nety  fie* 
quent  ofe  of  this  word  hat  probably  been  the 
occafion  of^  its  being  adopted  into  common  lan^ 
guage),  **  are  nothing  but  the  immediate  obr 
*^  je^  o£  the  mind  in  thinking.*'  But  of  tho& 
ebje<fls  of  thought  called  Ideas,  different  ieds 
of  Philofophers  have  given  a  very  different  ac* 
count  Bruckerus,  a  learned  German,  wrote  a 
whole  book  giving  the  ^iftory  of  id^« 

The  moft  anciept  fyftem  we  have  concerning 
ideas,  is  that  which  is  explained  in  feveral  dia* 
logues  of  Plato,  and  which  many  ancient,  as 
well  as  modern  writers,  have  afcribed  to  Pulto 
as  the  inventor.  But  it  is  certain  that  Plato 
had  his  dodrine  upon  this  fubjed:,  as  well  as 
the  name  idea^  from  the  fchool  of  Pythagoras, 
W«f  have  ^ill  ejitant  a  trai^  of  Tim^i^us  the 
Locrian,  a  Pythagorean  Philofopher,  concern-* 
ing  the  foul  of  the  world,  in  which  we  find  the 
fubfti^ce  of  Plato's  do^rine  conci^rning  tdeas« 
7hey  were  held  to  be  eterpal,  imcr^tcdf  &nd 
immutable  forms  or  models,  according  to  which 
the  Deity,  of  an  eternal  matter,  made  every  fpe-t 
(:i$s  of  things  that  exift|.    Thofe  Philofophers 
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held,  that  there  are  three  firft  principles  of  all 
things.  Firjl^  An  eternal  matter,  of  which  all 
things  were  made :  Secondly^  Eternal  and  im- 
material forms  or  ideas,  according  to  which  they 
were  made:  And,  thirdly^  An  efficient  cauie, 
the  Deity,  who  made  them*  The  mind  of  man, 
in  order  to  its  being  fitted  for  the  contemplation 
of  thefe  eternal  ideas,  muft  undergo  a  certain 
purification,  and  be  weaned  from  fenfible  things. 
The  eternal  ideas  are  the  only  object  of  fcience '; 
becaufe,  the  objeds  of  fenfe  being  in  a  perpe- 
tual flux,  there  can  be  no  real  knowledge  with 
regard  to  them. 

The  Philofophers  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool^ 
commonly  called  the  latter  Platoni/lsj  made  fome 
change  upon  the  fyftem  of  the  ancient  Platonifts 
with  refped  to  the  eternal  ideas.  They  held 
them  not  to  be  a  principle  diftind  from  the 
Deity,  but  to  be  the  conceptions  of  things  in  the 
divine  underilanding,  the  natures  and  efiences 
of  all  things  being  perfedly  known  to  him  from 
eternity. 

It  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Pythago- 
reans, and  the  Platonifts  whether  elder  or  latter, 
made  the  eternal  ideas  to  be  objeds  of  Icience 
only,  and  of  abftraft  contemplation,  not  the  ob- 
jeds  of  fenfe.  And  in  this  the  ancient  fyftem 
of  eternal  ideas  differs  from  the  modern  one  of 
Father  Malebranche.  He  held  in  common 
i7ith  other  modem  Philofophers,  that  no  external 
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thing  is  perceived  by  us  immediately,  hut  only 
by  ideas :  But  he  thought,  that  the  ideas,  by 
which  we  perceive  an  external  world,  are  the 
ideas  of  the  Deity  himfelf,  in  whofe  mind  the 
ideas,  of  all  things,  paft,  prefent,  and  future, 
muft  have  been  from  eternity;  for  the  Deity 
being  intimately  prefent  to  our  minds  at  all 
times,  may  difcover  to  us  as  much  of  his  ideas 
as  he  fees  proper,'  according  to  certain  eftablilh- 
ed  laws  of  nature :  And  in  his  ideas,  as  in  a 
miiTor,  we  perceive  whatever  we  do  perceive  of 
the  external  world. 

Thus  we  have  three  fyftems,  which  maintain, 
that  the  ideas,  which  are  the  immediate  objefts 
of  humain  knowledge,  are  eternal  and  immutable, 
and  exifted  before  the  things  which  they  repre- 
fent.  There  are^  other  fyftems,  according  to 
which,  the  ideas,  which  are  the  immediate  ob- 
jefts  of  all  our  thoughts,  are  pofterior  to  the 
things  which  they  reprefent,  and  derived  from 
them.  We  fhall  give  fome  account  of  thefe ; 
but  as  they  have  gradually  fpriing  out  of  the  an- 
cient Peripatetic  fyftem,  it  is  necelTary  to  begin 
with  fome  account  of  it. 

Aristotle  taught,  that  all  the  objefts  of  our 
thought  enter  at  firft  by  the  fenfes ;  and,  fince 
the  fenfe  cannot  receive  external  material  ob- 
je6ls  themfelvcs,  it  receives  their  fpccies ;  that 
is,  their  images  or  forms,  without  the  matter ; 
fis  wax  receives  the  form  of  the  feal,  without 

any 
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iany  of  the  matter  of  it.  Thefe  images  or  forms, 
impreflfed  upftn  the  ^enfes,  are  called  fenfible 
Jpeties^  and  are  the  objeds  only  of  the  fenfitive 
part  of  the  mind.:  But,  by  various  internal 
powers,  they  are  retained,  refined,  and  fpiri- 
tualized,  fo  as  to  become  objefts  of  memory  and 
imagination,  and,  at  laft,  of  pure  intelleftion* 
When  they  are  objedts  of  memory  and  of  ima^^ 
gihation,  they  get  the  name  -  of  pbantafms: 
When,  by  farther  refinement,  and  being  ftrip- 
ped  of  their  particularities,  they  become  objeds 
of  fcience;  they  are  cdWedi  intelligible  jpecies  : 
So  that  every  immediate  objedl,  whether  of 
fenfe,  of  memdry,  of  imagination,  or  of  reafon* 
ing,  mull  be  fome  phantafm  or  fpecies  in  the 
mind  itfelf. 

The  followers  of  ARiSTorLE,  efpecially  the 
fchoolmen,  made  great  additions  to  this  theory, 
which  the  Author  himfelf  mentions  very  brief- 
ly, and  with"  an  appearance  of  referve.  They 
entered  into  large  difquifitions  with  regard  to 
the  fenfible  fpecies,  what  kind  of  things  they 
are  ;  how  they  are  fent  forth,  by  the  objeft,  and 
enter  by  the  organs  of  the  fenfes  ;  how  they  are 
•preferved  and  refined  by  various  agents,  called 
internal  fenfes ;  concerning  the  number  and  of- 
fices of  which  they  had  many  controverfies.  But 
we  Ihall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  thefe  matters. 

The  reafon  of  giving  this  brief  account  of  the 
fheory  of  the  Peripatetics,  with  regard  to  the 
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knniediate  objeds  of  our  thonglits^  is^  becaii& 
tbe  do&rine  of  modem  Phili^phdirs  concenung 
ide«s  is  built  opoa  iu  Mr  Locks^  who  ufet 
tlm  word  fo  very  firequently,  tells  us,  diat  he 
means  the  fiuoe  thing  by  k»  as  is  cominonljr 
■mat  by j^mr/ otfbaaUffim.  GASSXHM^Snm 
vhom  Locks  bwiowcd  more  than  from  aigr 
odnr  author^  &ys  the  fiune.    The  words  j^cnisr 

tad^ii■i■/ii^•^ete^msofa^tinth€Peritjatet^c 
^pten^  lai  die  meaning  of  them  is  to  be  learned 


Tl»  rtMoty  of  DsMocRiTus  and  SpicinLm^ 
«B  dM  ii))9ed»  was  not  very  unlike  to  that  of  th^ 
|^ripiietks»  They  held,  that  all  bodies  ornti* 
iMwdty^  lend  forth  flender  films  w  fpedresfrom 
their  iur&ce,  of  fuch  extreme  fubtilty,  that  they 
tatfily  penetrate  our  grofs  bodies,  or  enter  by  the 
cryai^  of  fenfe,  and  ftamp  their  image  upon  the 
ouikI.  The  feiifible  fpecies  of  Aristotle  was 
mere  forms  without  matter.  The  fpedres  of 
£Ficuitus  were  compofed  of  a  veiy  fubtile  mat^ 

4er. 

Modem  Philofophers,  as  well  as  the  Peripate- 
tics and  Epicureans  of  old,  have  conceived,  that 
exteroal  objedts  cannot  be  the  immediate  objedls 
of  our  thought ;  that  there  muft  be  fome  image 
of  them  in  the  mind  itfelf,  in  which,  as  in  a 
mirror,  they  are  feen.  And  the  name  idea,  in 
the  philofophical  fenfe  of  it,  is  given  to  thofe 
internal  and  immediate  objeds  of  our  thoughts. 
I  The 
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The  external  thing  is  the  remote  or  mediate 
obje& ;  but  the  idea,  or  image  of  that  ofajed  in 
^e  mind,  is  the  immediate  objed,  without  which 
we  ccmld  have  no  perception,  ho  remembrance 
no  conception  of  the  mediate  objedl. 

When,  therefore,  in  common  language,  we 
fpeak  of  having  an  idea  of  any  thing,  we  mean 
no  noore  by  that  exprei&on,  but  thinking  of  it* 
The  vulgar  allow,  that  this  exprefiion  implies  a 
mind  that  thinks ;  an  a£l:  of  that  mind  which  we 
call  thinking,  and  an  objeA  about  which  we 
think  But,  befides  tbefe  three,  the  Pliilofopher 
conceives  that  there  is  a  foprth,  to  wit^  the  idea^  1 
which  is  the  immediate  objed.  The  idea  is  in 
the  mind  itfelf,  and  can  have  no  exiftence  but 
in  a  mind  that  thinks ;  but  the  remote  or  me-^ 
diate  objed  may  be  fomething  external,  a^  the 
fim  or  moon ;  it  may  be  fomething  paft  or  fu« 
ture ;  it  may  be  fomething  which  never  exifted, 
This  is  the  philofophical  meaning  of  the  word 
idea ;  and  we  may  obferve,  that  this  meaning 
pf  that  word  is  built  upon  a  philofophical  opi* 
iiion :  For,  if  Philofophers  had  not  believed 
th^t  there  are  fuch  immediate  objefts  of  all  our 
thoughts  in  the  mind,  they  would  never  havQ 
ufed  the  word  idea  to  exprefs  them. 

I  fhall  only  add  on  this  articl^that,  although 
I  may  have  occafipn  to  ufe  the  word  idea  in 
this  philofophical  fenfe  in  explaining  the  opit 
liions  of  others,  I  fhall  have  no  occafion  to  life 

it 
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if  in  exprtffw%  my  own^  bccaiifc  1  bdicre  idear^ 

ttken  iff  thn  fenfc,  to  be  a  nacre  fiakm  of  Phi- 

l6fopher!i.    And,  in  the  popalar  mcamng  of  the 

urnrcl,  tliere  \n  the  left  occafion  to  ufe  it,  becaufr 

tilt'  KitKlil'*  words,  tbousbt,  .notion,  Mpprebenjim^ 

iHirwrr  (he  inirimre  an  well  as  the  Greek  word 

trfm  ;  with  thw  advanrngc,  that  they  are  fefs  am- 

Wftxunw.    'V\\t\^  is  i»d«^  *  meaning  of  the 

\von»  iaea.  whidi  I  think  moft  agreeable  to  its 

utV  in  am  ient  phiWophy.  and  which  I  would 

\x4Uin?rtv  axli^pt,  if  ^Kh  the  arbiter  of  hinguagc, 

tlidtxTmit.     Rut  thr.>w»<v«^  to  be  explained 

\  \    n>i  ****-*-  UfH^jfbf*  is  nfed  by  Mr  Humz, 

J-  rv'>V"H    ^  ^^'  v>tM?iation8  of  the  mind,  al- 

,r        ^*^  '  ^^  ^^^  ^ovii  idea  is  by  Mr  Locke. 

^^..        I     :fc4ii;4  culU  ideas,  the  former  divides 

:.  ica ;  one  of  which  he  calls  imprcf- 

iiv  1  ideas,     I  fhall  make  feme  obfer- 

ii^K>iA  Mr  Hume's  explication  of  that 

,  .iiiil  ihcn  confider  the  proper  meaning  of 

.  ttii   fcai^lilh  language. 

Wc  limy  divide,  (fays  Mr  Hume,  Eflays, 

skA.  I,  page  1 8.),  all  the  perceptions  of  the 

liuiaun  mind  into  two  clafles  or  fpecies,  which 

•  Liic  dillinguifhed  by  their  different  degrees  of 

*•  force  and  vipacityi^    The  lefs  lively  and  for- 

••  cible  are  commonly  denominated  thoughts  or 

*•  ideas.     The  other  fpecies  want  a  name  in  our 

^*  language,  and  in  mod  others  ;  let  us  therefore 

i  "  ufc 
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^  ufe  a  little  freedom,  and  call  them  impreffions.. 

By  the  term  imprejfionsy  then,  I  mean  all  our 

more  lively  Jjetceptiom,  when  we  hear,  or  fee, 
"  or  feelj  or. love,-  or  hate,  or  defif^,  or  will. 
"  Ideas  are  the  left  Jively  perceptions,  of  which 
"  we  are  confcious,  when  we  refled:  on  any  of 
"  thofe  fenfations  or  movements  above  mentionr- 
"  ed/' 

This  is  the  explication  Mr  Hume  hath  given 
in  his  Effays  of  the  term  imprejjionsy  when  ap- 
plied to  the  mind ;  and  his  explication  of  it, 
in  his  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  is  to  the  fame 
purpofe. 

Difputes  about  words  belong  rather  to  Gram- 
marians than  to  Philofophers ;  but  Philofophers 
ought  not  to  efcape  cenfiire  when  they  corrupt  a 
language,  by  ufing  words  in  a  way  which  the 
purity  of  the  language  will  not  admit.  I  find 
fault  with  Mr  Hume's  phrafe6logy  in  the  words 
I  have  quoted, 

Firjly  Becaufe  he  gives  the  name  of  percep- 
tions to  every  operation  of  the  mind.  Love  is  a 
perception,  hatred  a  perception.  Defire  is  a  per- 
ception, will  is  a  perception  ;  and,  by  the  fame 
rule,  a  doubt,  a  queftion,  a  command,  is  a.  per- 
ception. This  is  an  intolerable  abufe  of  lan- 
guage, which  no  Philofoghcr  has.  authority  to 
introduce.  .  v  •    ;.   .■  '".  . 

Secandly^  When  Mr  Hume  fays,  that  we  may 
divide  all  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mind  into 

two 


V 
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two  claffcs  orjpecicif  which  mti  di/Hngui/bed  hy 

* 

their  degrees  of  force  amd  vioacity^  die  maiintf 
of  expieffion  is  loofe  and  unphilofophicaL  To 
differ  in  fpd&e^  is  one  thing ;  to  differ  in  degree 
ig^  another.  Things  which  differ  in  degree  only 
mnft  be  of  the  fame  fpecies.  It  is  a  maxim  of 
common  fenfe,  admitted  by  all  men,  that  greater 
and  lefs  do  not  make  a  change  of  fpecies.  The 
fame  man  may  differ  in  the  degree  of  his  force  and 
TiTacity,  in  die  morning  and  at  night ;  in  health 
and  in  ficknefs :  But  this  is  fo^r  from  making 
him^a  different  fpecies,  that  it  does  not  fo  much 
a$  make  him  a  different  individual.  To  iky^ 
therefore,  that  two  different  claffes,  or  fpecies  of 
perceptions,  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  degrees  of 
their  force  and  vivacity,  is  to  confound  a  differ- 
ence of  degree  with  a  difference  oij^ecies^  which 
every  man  of  underftanding  knows  how  to  di- 
ftinguiih. 

Thirdly f  We  may  obferve,  that  this  Authw, 
having  given  the  general  name  of  perception  to 
all  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  diftinguifhed 
them  into  two  claffes  or  fpecies,  which  differ  ^ 
only  in  degree  of  force  and  ^vacity,  tells  us, 
that  h^  gives  the  name  of  impreffions  to  all  our 
more  lively  perceptions  ;  to  wit,  when  we  hear, 
or  fee,  or  feel,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  defire,  or  will. 
There  is  great  confufion  in  this  accoimt  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  impreffion.  When  l\fee, 
this  is  an  impreJiQi^  But  why  has  not  the  Au- 
thor 
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thor  told  VL%  whether  he  gives  the  name  o£ 
preffion  to  the  obje&  feen,  or  to  that  zSt  of  mj 
mind  by  which  I  fee  it  ?  When  I  fee  the  fiall 
moon,  the  full  moon  is  one  thing,  my  perceiviqg 
it  is  another  thing.  Which  of  thefe  two  things 
4oe$  he  call  an  impreffion?  We  are  left  to  gud$ 
this  ;  nor  does  all  that  this  Author  writes  about 

f 

impreflions  clear  this  point.  Every  thing  he 
(ays  tends  to  darken  it,  and  to  lead  us  to  thinlc» 
that  the  full  moon  which  I  fee,  and  my  feeix^ 
it,  are  not  two  things,  but  one  and  the  fame 
thing. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  ererjr 
other  inftance  the  Author  gives  to  illuilrate  the 
meaning  of  the  word  impreffion.  "  When  wc 
**  hear,  when  we  feel,  when  we  love,  when  wc 
"  hate,  when  we  defire,  when  we  wilL"  In 
all  thefe  a£ts  of  the  mind  there  muft  be  an  ^ 
jeSl^  which  is  heard,  or  felt,  or  loved,  or  hated, 
or  defired,  or  willed.  Thus,  for  inftance,  I  love 
my  country.  This,  fays  Mr  Hume,  is  an  im^ 
prejpon.  But  what  is  the  impreffion  ?  Is  it  my 
country,  or  is  it  the  afiedlion  I  bear  to  it  ?  I 
aik  the  Philofopher  this  queftion;  but  I  find 
no  anfwer  to  it.  And  when  I  read  all  that  he 
has  written  on  this  fubjedl,  I  find  this  word  im^' 
prejjion  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  an  operation 
of  the  mind,  fometimes  the  objed  of  the  opera- 
tion ;  but,  for  the  mofi:  part,  it  is  a  vague  and 
indetermined  word  that  fignifies  both. 

I 
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.  ^;*io%v  IKK  whether  it  may  be  coniidered  as 
-*  -tKiOgj*  for  fuch  abufe  of  words,  in  an  Au- 
iK)i  'viio  uiiderftood  the  language  fo  well,  and' 
„is;a  It  with  fo  great  propriety  in  writing  on 
.;^aci'  i'ubjecls,  that  Mr  Hume's  fyftem,  with  re- 
.;*a\l  to  the  mind,  required  a  language  of  a  dif- 
icivat  ftrufture  from  the  common ;  or,  if  ex- 
pivrted  in  plain  Englifh,  would  have  been  too 
thocking  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind.     To 
jjive  an  inftance  or  two  of  this.     If  a  man  re- 
ceives a  prefent  on  which  he  puts  a  high  value  y 
if  he  fee  and  handle  it,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
this,  fays  Mr  Hume,  is  an  imprejfton.     If  tha 
man  only  dreatn  that  he  received  fuch  a  prefent, 
this  is  an  idea.     Wherein  lies  the  difference  be- 
tween this  impreflion  and  this  idea ;  between 
the  dream  and  th^  reality  ?     They  are  different 
claffes   or    fpecies  fays  Mr  Hume  :    fo  far  all 
men  will  agree  with  hito.     But  he  adds,  that 
they  are  diflinguifhed  only  by  different  degrees 
of  force  and  vivacity.     Here  he  inlinuates  a  te- 
net of  his  own,  in  contradiftion  to  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind.      Common   fenfe   convinces 
every  man,  that  a  lively  dream  is  no  nearer  to  a 
reality  than  a  faint  one  ;    and  that  if  a  man 
fliould  dream  that  he  had  all  the  wealth  of  Crce- 
fus,  it  would  not  put  one  farthing  in  his  pocket. 
It  is  impoflible  to  fabricate  arguments  againft 
fuch  undeniable  principles,  without  confounding 
the  meaning  of  words. 

In 
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In  like  manner,  if  a  man  would  perfuade  mc, 
that  the  moon  which  I  fee,  and  my  feeing^  it,  are 
not  two  things,  but  one  and  the  fame  thing,  hi 
will  anfwer  his  purpofe  lefs  by  arguing  this  poiiit 
in  plain  Englifh,  than  by  confounding  the  two 
under  one  name,  fuch  as  that  of  an  imprefftor^: 
For  fuch  is  the  power  of  words,  that  if  we  can 
be  brought  to  the  habit  of  calling  two  things 
that  are  conneded,  hy  the  fame  name:,  we  are  the 
more  eafily  led  to  believe  them  to  be  one  and  ttie 
fame  thing,  ^         ; 

Let  us  next  confider  the  proper  meanitig  of 
the  word  imprejjion  in  Englifh,  that  t^e  may  fee 
how  far  it  is  fit  to  exprefs  either  thfe  operatiofii 
of  the  mind,  or  their  objefts^.  '  '  ^    ;*^-    -^ 

When  a  figure  is  ftamped  upbnabody  by 
preflure,  that  figui*e  is  called*  an  imprefftotr^^  tfre 
impreflion  of  a  feai  on  wax,  b£  priifeing-fype^, 
or  of  a  copperplate,  on  paper.  This  feemg'llcnfr* 
to  be  the  literal  fehfe  of  the  word  ;  the  efFed: 
borrowing  its  name  from  flte**caufe.  Btit  by 
metaphor  or  analogy,  likemoft  other  words,  its 
meaning  is  extended,  fb  as  to  fignify  any  change 
produced  in  a  body  by  the  operation  of  fonie 
external  caufe,  A  blow  of  the  hand  makes  no 
impreflion  on  a  ftone-wall ;  but  a  battery  of  can- 
non  niay.  The  moon  raifes  a  tide  lit  the  ocean, 
but  makes  no  impreflion  on  rivers  and  lakes.  * 

When  we  fpeak  of  making  an  inipreflioh  on 
the  mind,  the  word  Is  carried  ftiil  fafther  from 

Vol.  I.  D      *  its 
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its  literal  metobg ;  ufe,  )iowevcr,  which,  is  the 
arbiter  of  language,  authorifes  this  application 
fif  it.  As  when  lye  fay  that  admonition  and  re- 
proof  make  little  impreffion  on  thofe  who  are 
f:onfirmed  in  bad  habits.  The  fame  difcourfe 
delivered  in  one  way,  makes  a  ftrong  impreflion 
on  the  hearers :  delivered  in  another  way,  it 
^akes  no  impreflion  at  all. 

It  may  be  obfexved,  that  in  fuch  examples,  an 
Impreflioh  oiade  on  •  the  mind  ^way9  in:^plies 
(bme  change  of  purpofe  or  will  j  fome  new  ha^ 
fait  produced;,  or  fom^  fon!ner  habit  weakened  ; 
fome  paffion  raifed  or  allayed.  When  fuch  chan- 
ges are  produced  by  perfuaiion,  example,  or  any 
external  caufe,  we  fay  that  fuch  caufes  make  an 
jinpreifion  upon  the  mind.  But  when  things 
are  feeq  or  ht?ard,  pr  apprehended,  without  prdr^ 
ducing  any  paflion  or  emotion,  we  fay  that  they 
pdake  i^o  impreflion. 

In  the  moft  extenfive  fenfe,  an  impreflion  is  a 
diange  produced  in  fome  paflive  fubjed  by  the 
operation  of  an  external  caufe.  If  w,e  fiippofe 
an  a^ve  being  to  produce  any  change  in  itfelf 
by  its  own  ad^ive  power,  this  is  never  called  aa 
impreffion.  It  is  the  ad  or  operation  of  the 
teing  itfelf,'  not  an  impreflion  upon  it.  From 
this  it  appe^s,  that  to  give  the  name  of  an  im- 
preflibn  to  any  efFeft  produced  in  the  mind,  is 
%o  fuppofe  that  the  mind  does  not  ad  at  all  in 
|he  produdion  pf  ih^t  effed.    If  feeing,  hear- 
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ing,  defiling,  willing,  be  operations  of  die  mind, 
they  cannot  be  impreflions.  If  they  be  imptef* 
.fions,  they  cannot  be  operations  of  the  mind. 
In  the  ftrufture  of  all  languages,  they  are  confi- 
'  dered  as  ads  or  operations  of  the  mind  itfelf,  and 
the  names  given  them  imply  this.  To  call  them 
impreflions,  therefore,  is  to  trefpafs  againft  the 
ilru6ture,  not  of  a  particular  language  only,  but 
of  all  languages. 

If  the  word  imprejfion  be  an  improper  word 
to  fignify  the  operations  of  the  mind,  it  is  at 
leaft  as  improper  to  fignify  their  objeds;  for 
would  any  man  be  thought  to  fpeak  with  pro- 
priety, who  fliould  fay  that  the  fun  is  an  impref* 
fion,  that  the  earth  and  the  fea  are  impreifions  ? 

It  is  commonly  believed,  and  taken  for  grant- 
ed, that  every  language,  if  it  be  fufficiently  «>- 
pious  in  words,  is  equally  fit  to  exprefs  all  opi- 
nions, whether  they  be  true  or  falfe.  I  appre- 
hend, however,  that  there  is  an  exception  to 
this  general  rule,  which  defcrves  our  notice. 
There  are  certain  common  opinions  of  mankind, 
upon  which  the  ftrufture  and  grammar  of  all 
languages  are  founded.  While  thefe  opinions 
are  common  to  all  men,  there  will  be  a  great 
fimilarity  in  all  languages  that  are  to  be  found 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Such  a  fimilarity  there 
really  is ;  for  we  find  in  all  languages  the  fame 
parts  of  fpeech,  the  difl:in6tion  6f  nouns  and 
verbs,  the  diftindion  of  nouns  into  adjedive  and 

D  2  fubftantive. 
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fubftantive,  of  verbs  into  a6live  and  paffive.  In 
verbs  we  find  like  tenfes,  moods,  perfons  and 
numbers.  There  are  general  rules  of  grammar, 
the  fame  in  all  languages.  This  fimilarity  of 
ilrudure  in  all  languages  ihews  an  uniformity 
among  men  in  thofe  opinions  upon  which  the 
ftrudlure  of  language  is  founded. 

If,  for  inft^ce,  we  fhould  fuppofe  that  there 
was  a  nation  who  believed  that  the  things  which 
we  call  attributes  might  exift  without  a  fubjeft, 
there  wquld  be  in  their  language  no  diftin^ftioa 
between  adjedtives  and  fubftantives,  nor  would 
it  be  a  rule  with  them  that  an  adjedive  has  no 
meaning,  unlefs  when  joined  to  a  fubftantive. 
If  there  was  any  nation  who  did  npt  diftinguifh 
between  afting  and  being  aded  upon,  there 
would  in  their  language  be  no  diftinftion  be- 
tween adlive  and  paffive  verbs,  nor  would  it  be 
a  rule  that  the  aftive  verb  muft  have  an  agent 
in  the  nominative  cafe ;  but  that,  in  the  paffive 
verb,  the  agent  muft  be  in  an  oblique  cafe. 

The  ftrufture  of  all  languages  is  grounded 
upon  common  notions,  which  Mr  Hume's  phi- 
Jofophy  pppofes,  and  endeavours  to  overturn. 
This  no  doubt  led  him  to  warp  the  common 
language  into  ^  conformity  with  bis  principles ; 
but  we  ought  not  to  imitate  him  in  this,  until 
we  are  fatisfied  that  his  principles  are  built  on  a 
fo^d  foundation. 

|2,  |5?n- 
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12.  Senfation  is  a  name  given  by  Philofo- 
phers  to  an  adl  of  mind,  which  may  be  diftin->> 
guifhed  from  all  others  by  this,  that  it  hath  no 
objedt  diftindl  from  the  aft  itfelf.  Pain  of  every 
kind  is  an  uneafy  fenfation.  When  I  am  pain^ 
ed,  I  cannot  fay,  that  the  pain  I  feel  is  one  things 
and  that  my  feeling  it,  is  another  thing.  They 
are  one  and  the  fame  thing,  and  cannot  be  dif- 
joined,  even  in  imagination.  Pain,  when  it  is 
not  felt,  has  no  exiftence.  It  can  be  neither 
greater  nor  lefs  in  degrfee  or  duration,  nor  toy 
thing  elfe  in  kind,  than  it  is  felt  to  be.  It  can-* 
not  exift  by  itfelf,  nor  in  any  fubjed,  but' in  a 
feritient  being.  No  quality  of  an  inanimate  in- 
fentient  being  can  have  the  leaft  refemblance  19 
it. 

What  we  have  faid  of  pain  may  be  applied 
to  every  other  fenfation.  Some  of  them  are 
agreeable,  others  uneafy,  in  various  degrees, 
Thefe  being  objedls  of  defire  or  averfion,  have 
fome  attention  given  to  them ;  but  many  are  in- 
different, and  fo  little  attended  to,  that  they  have 
no  name  in  any  language. 

Moft  operations  of  the  miild^  that  have  names  • 
in  common  language,  are  complex  in  the^r  na- 
ture,  and  made  up  of  various  ingredients^  or 
more  fimple  adls ;  which,  though  conjoined  ill 
our  conftitution,  muft  be  diyoined  by  abftrac-     i 


tion,  in  order  to  our  having  a  diftindt  and  fcien- 
tific  notion  of  the  complex  operation.     In  fuch 
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\  operations,  fenfation  for  the  mojl  part  makes  an 
j  ingredient,     Thofe  who  do  not  attend  to  tfa^ 
\  complex  nature  of  fuch  operations,  afe  apt  to 
\  refolve  them  into  fome  one  of  the  fimple  ads  of 
ig|  which  they  are  compounded,   overlooking  the 
f  'Others :  And  from  this  caufe  many  difputes  have 
f  been  raifed,  and  many  errors  have  been  occafion- 
I  ed-  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  fuch  operations* 
The  perception  of  external  objeds  is  accom- 
panied with  fome  fenfation  correfponding  to  the. 
objefl  perceived,  and  fuch  fenfations  have,  in 
many  cafes,    in  all  languages,  the  fame  name 
with  the  external  objed  which  they  always  ac-* 
company.     The  difficulty  of  disjoining  by  ab- 
ilcadion^  things  thus  conflantly  conjoined  in  the 
coiirfe  of  nature,  and  things,  which  have  one 
and  the  fame  name  in  all  languages,  has  likewifc 
been  frequently  an  occafion  of  errors  in  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  mind.^     To  avoid  fuch  errors^ 
nothing  is  of  more  importance  than  to  have  a 
diftind:  notion  of  that  fimple  a&  of  the  mind 
which  we  call  fenfatiotij  and  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  defcribe.     By  this  means  we  Ihall 
find  it  more  eafy  to  diftinguifh  it  from  every  ex- 
ternal  objeft  that    it   accompanies,    and  from 
every  other  aft  of  the  mind  that  may  be  con- 
joined with  it.     For  this  purpofe  it  is  like  wife 
of  importance,  that  the  name  o£  fenfation  ihould^ 
in  philofophical   writings,  be  appropriated  to 
fignify  this  fimple  ad  of  the  mind,  without  in- 

cluding^ 
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eluding  any  thing  more  in  its  fignificstion,  or 
being  applied  to  other  purpofes. 

I  fhall  add  an  obfervation  concerning  the  word 
feeling.  This  word  has  two  meanings.  Firjl^ 
It  flgnifies  the  perceptions  we  have  of  external 
objefts,  by  the  fenfe  of  touch.  When  we  fpeak 
of  feeling  a  body  to  be  hard  or  foft,  rough  or 
fmooth,  hot  or  cold  ;  to  feel  thefe  things,  is  te 
perceive  them  by  touch.  They  are  external 
things,  and  that  aft  of  the  mind  by  which  we  feel 
them,  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  objefts 
felt :  Secondly^  The  word  feeling  is  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  the  fame  thing  as  fenfation^  which  we  have 
juft  now  explained  ;  and,  in  this  fenfe,  it  has  no 
objed ;  the  feeling  and  the  thing  felt  are  one 
and  the  fame.  '       • 

Perhaps  betwixt  feeling,  tsfkcn  in  this  laft 
fenfe,  and  fenfation,  there  may  be  this  fmall  dif- 
ference, that  fenfation  is  irioft  commonly  ufed  to 
fignify  thofe  feelings  which  we  have  by  our  ex- 
ternal fenfes  and  bodily  appetites,  and  all  our 
bodily  pains  and  pleafurcs.  But  there  are  feel^ 
ings  of  a  nobler  nature  accompanying  our  afiec- 
tions,  our  moral  judgments,  and  our  determina- 
tions  in  matters  of  tafte,  to  which  the  word  y^flk 
fation  is  lefs  properly  applied. 

I  have  premifed  thefe  obfervations  on  the 
meaning  of  certain  words  that  frequently  occur 
in  treating  of  this  fubjeft,  for  two  reafons,  firft^ 
That  I  may  b^  the  better  underllood  when  I 
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\jl^^  Xh^m  y  aad,  fecofidly^  That  thofe  who  would 
mak^  aay  progrefs  in  this  branch  of.  fcience; 
iDiay  aocuft  m  themfelves  to  attend  very  carefol- 
ly  to  the  meaning  of  words  that  are  ufed  in  it. 
They  may  be  aflured  of  this,  that  the  ambiguity 
Qf  words,  and  the  vague  and'  improper  applica- 
tion of  them,  have  thrown  more  darkneis  upon 
this  fubjed,  than  the  fubtilty  and  intricacy  of 
things. 

When  we  ufe  common  wordj,  we  ought  to  u£e 
them  in  the  fenfe  in  which  they  are  mod  com- 
monly ufed  by  the  beft  and  pureft  writers  in 
the  language  ;  and,  when  we  have  occafion  to 
enlarge  or  reftrid  the  meaning  of  a  common 
word^  or  to  give  it  more  precifion  than  it  has  in 
common  language,  the  reader  ought  to  have 
warning  of  this,  otherwife  we  Ihall  impofe  upon 
ourfelves  and  upon  him. 

.A  very  refpedable  writer  has  given  us  a  goo^ 
ei^ample  of  this  kind,  by  explaining,  in  an  -^- 
pendix  to  his  Elements  ofCriticifmj  the  terms  he 
ha^  occafion  to  ufe.  In  that  Appendix,  moft  of 
the  words  are  explained  ^on  which  I  have  been 
making  obfervations.  ^  And  the  explication  I 
have  given,  I  think,  agrees,  for  the  moft  part^ 
with  his. 

Other  words  that  need  explication  fliall  be 
explained  as  they  occur. 
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CHAP.     IL 

Principles  taken  for  granted. 


AS  there  are  words  common  to  Fhilofophers 
and  to  t)^e  vulgar,  which  need  no  explica* 
tion ;  fo  there  are  principles  common  to  tibtfa,  < 
which  need  no  proofs  and  which  do  not  adxnit 
of  dired  proof. 

One  who  applies  to  any  branch  of  fcience 
muft  be  come  to  years  of  underftanding,  and 
confequently  muft  have  exercifed  his  reafon,  and 
the  other  powers  of  his  mind,  in  various  ways^ 
He  muft  have  formed  various  opinions  and  prin^ 
ciples,  by  which  he  conduds  himfelf  in  the  af* 
fairs  of  life.  Of  thofe  principles,  fome  are  com- 
mon to  all  men,  being  evident  in  themfelves^ 
and  fo  neceftary  in  the  condud  of  life,  ^at  a 
man  cannot  live  and  a£t  according  to  the  rules 
of  common  prudence  Without  them. 

All  men  that '  have  common  underfti^ding 
agree  in  fuch  principles,  and  confider  a  man  as 
lunatic,  or  deftitute  of  common  fenfe,  who  de- 
nies, or  calls  them  in  queftion.  Thus,  if  any 
man  were  foimd  of  fo  ftrange  a  turn  as  not  to 
believe  his  own  eyes;  to  put  no  truft  in  his 
fenfes,  nor  have  the  leaft  regard  to  their  teftimo-i 
ny ;  would  any  man .  think  it  worth  while  to 
reafon  graVely  with  fuch  a  perfon,  and,  by  ar-, 
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gument,  to  convince  him  of  his  error  ?  Surely 
no  wife  man  would.  For  befme  men  can  rea* 
(on  together,  they  muft  agree  in  firft  principles  ; 
and  it  is  impoffible  to  reafim  widi  a  man  who 
has  no  principles  in  common  with  you. 

There  are,  therefore,  common  prindjdes, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  all  teafoning,  and 
of  all  finence.  Such  common  principles  feldom 
admit  of  dired  proof,  nor  do  they  need  it.  Men 
need  not  to  be  taught  them  ;  for  they  are  fiict 
as  all  men  of  common  underllanding  know ;  or 
fuch,  at  leafi,  as  they  give  a  ready  ^ent  to,  a$ 
foon  as  they  are  propofed  atid  underftood. 

Such  principles,  when  we  have  occafion  to  ufe 
them  in  fcience,  are  called  axioms.  And,  al- 
though it  be  not  abfolutely  neceflary,  yet  it  may 
ht  of  great  ufe,  to  point  out  the  principles  or 
axioms  on  which  a  fcience  is  grounded. 

Thus,  mathematicians,  before  they  prove  any 
of  the  propofitions  of  mathematics,  lay  down 
certain  axioms,  or  common*  principles,  upon 
which  they  build  their  reafonings.  And  al- 
though thofe  axioms  be  truths  which  every  man 
Itncw  before;  fuch  as,  That  the  whole  is  great- 
er than  a  part.  That  equal  quantities  added  to 
equal  quantities,  make  equal  fums ;  yet,  when 
we  fee  nothing  alfumed  in  the  proof  of  mathe- 
matical prdpofition^,  but  fuch  felf-evident 
axioms^  the  propofitions  appear  m  ?e  certain, 
and  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  difpute. 

In 
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In  all  other  fciences,  as  well  as  in  mathema- 
tics, it  will  be  found,  that  there  are  a  few  com- 
mon principles,  upon  which  all  the  reafonings 
in  that  fcience  are  grounded^  and  into  which 
they  may  be  refolvcd.  If  thefe  were  pointed  out 
and  confidered,  we  fhould  be  better  able  to 
judge  what  ftrefs  may  be  laid  upon  the  conclu- 
fions  in  that  fcience.  If  the  principles  be  cer- 
tain, the  conclufions  juftly  drawn  from  them 
muft  be  certain.  If  the  principles  be  only  pro- 
bable, the  conclufions  can  only  be  probable.  If 
the  principles  be  falfe,  dubious,  or  obfcure,  the 
fuperftrudture  that  is  built  upon  them  muft  par- 
take of  the  weaknefs  of  the  foundation. 

Sir  IssAC  Newton,  the  greateft  of  Natural 
Philofophers,  has  given  an  example  well  worthy 
of  imitation,  by  laying  down  the  common  prin- 
ciples or  axioms,  on  which  the  reafonings  in 
natural  philofophy  are  built.  Before  this  was 
done,  the  reafonings  of  Philofophers,  in  that 
fcience,  were  as  vague  and  uncertain  as  they 
are  in  moft  others.  Nothing  was  fixed ;  all 
was  difpute  and  controverfy :  But,  by  this  hap- 
py expedient,  a  folid  foundation  is  laid  in  that 
fcience,  and  a  noble  fuperftrudhire  is  raifed  up- 
on it,  about  which  there  is  now  no  more  dif- 
pute or  controverfy  among  men  of  knowledge, 
than  there  is  about  the  conclufions  of  mathe- 
matics. 


It 
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It  may,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  fi*(l 
principles  of  natural  philofophy  are  of  a  ^ite 
different  nature  from  mathematical  axioms: 
They  have  not  the  fame  kind  of  evidence,  nor 
are  they  neceflary  truths,  as  mathematical  axioms 
are  :  They  are  fuch  as  thefe :  That  fimilar  ef- 
fefts  proceed  from  the  fame  or  fimilar  caufes  : 
That  we  ought  to  aidmit  of  no  other  caufes  of 
natural  efiedts,  but  fuch  as  are  -true,  and  fuffi* 
cient  to  account  for^  the  effedls.  Thefe  are  prin- 
ciples, which,  though  they  have  not  the  fame 
kind  of  evidence  that  mathematical  axioms 
have ;  yet  have  fuch  evidence,  that  every  man 
of  common  underftanding  readily  aflents  to 
them,  and  finds  it  abfolutely  neceflary  to  con- 
duct his  actions  and  opinions  by  them,  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

Though  it  has  not  been  ufual,  yet,  I  conceive 
it  may  be  ufeful,  to  point  out  fome  of  thofe 
things  which  I  Ihall  take  for  granted,  as  firft 
principles  in  treating  of  the  mind  and  its  facul- 
ties. There  is  the  more  occafion  for  this  ;  be- 
caufe  very  ingenious  men,  fuch  as  Des  Cartes, 
Malebranche,  Arnauld,  Locke,  and  many 
others,  have  loft  much  labour,  by  not  diftin- 
guifliing  things  which  require  proof,  from  things 
which,  though  they,  may  admit  of  illuftration, 
yet  being  felf-evident,  do  not  admit  of  proof. 
When  men  attempt  to  deduce  fuch  felf-evident 
principles  from  others  more  evident,  they  always 

fall 
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fall  into  inconclnfiye  reafoning :  And  the  con- 
iequence  of  this  h^  been,  that  others,  fuch  as 
Berkeley  and  Hume,  finding  the  arguments 
brought  to  prove  fuch  firil  principles  to  be  weak 
and  inconclufive,  have  been  tempted  firft  to 
doubt  of  them,  and  afterwards  to  deny  them. 

It  is  fo  irkfome  to  reafon  with  thofe  who  de- 
ny firft  principles,  that  wife  men  commonly  de- 
cline it.  Yet  it  is  not  impoffible,  that  /what  is 
only  a  vulgar  prejudice  may  be  miftaken  for  a 
firft  principle.  Nor  is  it  impoffible,  that  what 
is  really  a  firft  principle  may,  by  the  enchant- 
ment of  words,  have  fuch  a  mift  thrown  about 
it,  as  to  hide  its  evidence,  and  to  make  a  man 
of  candour  doubt  of  it.  Such  cafes  happen 
more  frequently  perhaps  in  this  fcience  than  in. 
any  other;  but  they  are  not  altogether  without 
remedy.  There  are  ways  by  which  the  evi- 
dence of  firft  principles  may  be  made  more  ap-' 
parent  when  they  are  brought  into  difpute ;  but 
they  require  to  be  handled  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
themfelves.  Their  evidence  is  not  demonftra- 
tive,  but  intuitive.  They  require  not  proof, 
but  to  be  placed  in  a  proper  point  of  view. 
This  will  be  ftiown  more  fully  in  its  proper 
place,  and  applied  to  thofe  very  principles  which 
we  now  aflume.  In  the  mean  time,  when  they 
are  propofed  as  firft  principles,  the  reader  is  put 
on  his  guard,  and  warned  to  confider  whether 
they  have  a  juft  claim  to  that  charader. 

I.  Firjl, 
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1.  Tirft^  then^  I  fhall  take  it  for  granted,  that 
I  think^  that  I  remember^  that  I  reafon^  and,  in 
general,  that  I  really  perform  all  thofe  opera- 
tions of  niind  of  which  I  am  conicious. 

The  operations  of  our  minds  are  attended  with 
conjcioufnejs ;  and  this  confcionfiiefs  is  the  evi- 
dence, the  only  evidence  which  we  have  or  can 
have  of  their  exiftence.  If  a  man  ihould  take 
it  into  his  head  to  think  or  to  &y  that  his  con- 
ciou&efs  may  deceive  him,  and  to  require  proof 
that  it  cannot,  I  know  of  no  proof  that  can 
be  given  him ;  he  muft  be  left  to  himfelf  as  a 
man  that  denies  firft  principles,  without  whicb 
there  can  be  no  reafoning«  Every  man  finds 
himfelf  under  a  neceflity  of  believing  what  con- 
fcioufnefs  teftifies^  and  every  thing  thtsu  hadi 
this  teftimony  is  to  be  taken  as  a  firft  prin- 
ciple, 

2.  As  by  confcioufnefs  we  know  certainly  the 
exiftence  of  our  prefent  thoughts  and  pafiions  ; 
fo  we  know  the  paft  by  remembrance.  And 
when  they  are  recent,  and  the  remembrance 
of  them  frefti,  the  knowledge  of  them,  from 
fuch  diftind  remembrance,  is,  in  its-  certainty 
and  evidence,  next  to  that  of  confcioufnefs. 

3.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  we  are  con- 
fcious  of  many  things  to  which  we  give  little 
or  no  attention.  We  can  hardly  attend  to  fe- 
veral  things  at  the  fame  time ;    and  our  atten- 

tion 
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lion  is  commonly  employed  about;  that  which 
is  the  objed  of  our  thought^  and  rarely  about 
the  thought  itfelf.  Thus,  when  a  maa  is  aa- 
gry^  his  attention  is  turned  to  the  injury  done 
^im,  or  the  injurious  perfon  ;  and  he  gives  very 
little  attention  to  the  paflion  of  anger,  although 
he  is  confciou^  of  it.  It  is  in  our  power,  how^ 
ever,  when  we  come  to  the  years  of  underftand* 
i^gy  to  give  attjei^iioa  ctp  pur;  oy/n  thoughts  aad 
paifions,  and  the  various  .op^ration^  of  out 
minds.  And  when  we  m^  thefe  ltt$  objeds 
of  our  attention,  either  while  th»y  are  prefent, 
or  when  they  are  recent  and  freih  in  our  me^ 
mory,  this  a<St  of  the  mind  i»  called  refleciion. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that,  by  at- 
tentive refleiftion,  a  man  may  have  a  clear  and 
certain  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  his  own 
mind ;  a  knowledge  ijo  lefs  clear  and  certain, 
than  that  which  he  has  of  an  external  objed 
when  it  is  fet  before  his  eyes. 

This  reJle£lion  is  a  kind  of  intuition ;  it  gives 
a  like  convidion  with  regard  to  internal  objedls, 
or  things  in  the  mind,  as  the  faculty  of  fee^ 
ing  gives  with  regard  to  objects  of  fight.  A 
man  mull,  therefore,  be  convinced  beyond  pof- 
libility  of  doubt,  of  every  thing  with  regard 
to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  which  he 
clearly  and  diftinftly  difcerns  by  attentive  re- 
fledlion. 

4..  I- 
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4*  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  all  the  thoughts 
I  am  confcious  of,  or  remember,  are  the  thoughts 
of  one  and  the  fame  thinking  principle,  which 
I  call  tnyjilf  or  my  mind.  Every  man  has  an 
immediate  and  irrefiftible  conviSion,  not  only 
t>f  his  prefent  exiftenccj  but  of  his  continued 
exiilence  and  identity,  as  far  back  as  he  can  re- 
member. If  any  man  fhould  think  fit  to  de- 
mand a  proof  that  the  thoughts  he  is  fucceffive- 
ly  confcious  of  belong  to  one  and  the  fame 
thinkinj^^principle ;  if  he  (hould  demand  a 
proof  that  he  is  the  fame  perfon  to-day  as  he 
was  yefterday,  or  a  year  ago,  I  know  no  proof 
that  can  be  given  him :  He  muft  be  left  to  him- 
felf,  either  as  a  man  that  is  lunatic,  or  as  one  who 
denies  firft  principles,  and  is  not  to  be  reafoned 
with. 

Every  man  of  a  found  mind  finds  himfclf  un- 
der a  neceffity  of  believing  his  own  identity, 
and  continued"  exiftence.  The  convidlion  of 
this  is  immediate  and  irrefiftible;  and  if  he 
ihould  lofe  this  cohvidtion,  it  would  be  a  certaiii 
proof  of  infanity,  which  is  not  to  be  remedied 
by  reafoning. 

5.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  are  fome 
things  which  cannot  exift  by  themfelves,  but 
muft  be  in  fomething  elfe  to  which  they  belongs 
as  qualities,  or  attributes. 

Thus,  motion  cannot  exift  but  in  fomething 

•that  is  moved.    And  to  fuppofe  that  there  can 

I  % 
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be  motion  while  every  thing  is  at  reil^  is  a  gro& 
and  palpable  abfurdity.  In  like  matu^r,  haid<^ 
nefs  and  foftnefs^  iweetneis  and  bittemefs^  are 
things  which  cannot  exift  by  thcaiJCblves;  they* 
are  qualities  of  fomelhing  which  is  hard  or 
foft,  fweet  or  bitter :  That  thing,  whatever  it 
be,  of  which  they  are  qualities^  is  called  their 
fubjeSiy  and  fuch  qualities  neceirarily  fuppofe  a 
fubjedl. 

Things  which  may  exift  by  themfelves,  and 
do  not  neceflarily  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  any 
thing  eife,  are  called  fub^ances ;  and  with  rela- 
tion to  the  qualities  or  attributes  that  belong 
to  them,  they  are  called  the  fubfeSs  of  fuch  qua* 
lities  or  attributes. 

All  the  things  which  we  immediately  petcdiir^ 
by  our  fenfes,  and  all  the  things  we  are  conifci- 
ous  of,  are  things  which  muft  be  in  fomedilng 
cjfe  as  their  fubjedl.  Thus  by  my  fenfes^  I  per- 
-ceive  figure,  colour,  hardnefs,  foftnefs,  motioB^ 
fefi  fiance,  and  fuch  like  things.  But  thefe  are 
qualities,  and  muft  neceflarily  be  in  fomething 
that  is  figured,  coloured,  hard  or  foft,  that 
moves,  or  refifls.  It  is  nt3t  to  thefe  qualities^ 
but  to  that  which  is  the  fubjed  of  them,  that 
we  give  the  name  of  body^  If  any  man  ihould 
think  fit  to  deny  that  thefe  things  are  qualitieSji 
or  that  they  require  any  fubjecl,  I  leave  him  to 
enjoy  his  opinion  as  a  man  who  denies  firfl  prin- 
ciples, and  is  not  fit  to  be  reafoned  with.  If 
Vol.  I.  E  h^ 
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he  had  common  imderftanding,  he  will  find  that 
he  cannot  converfe  half  an  hour  without  faying 
things  which  imply  the  contrary  of  what  he  pro-^ 
feffes  to  believe. 

In  like  manner,  the  things  I  am  confcio\is  of, 
'fuch  as  thought,  reafoning,  defire,  neceifarily 
fuppofe  fomething  that  thinks^  that  reafons,  that 
defires.  We  do  not  give  the  name  of  mind  to 
thought,  reafoh,  or  defire ;  but  to  that  being 
which  thinks,  which  reafoas,  and  which  de- 
fires. 

That  every  ad  or  operation,  therefore,  fuppo- 
fes  an  agent,  that  every  quality  fuppofes  a  ful>. 
jeft,  are  things  which  I  do  not  attempt  to  prove, 
but  take  for  granted.  Every  man  of  com- 
mon underftanding  difcems  this  immediately, 
and  cannot  entertain  the  leait  doubt  of  it.  In 
all  languages  we  find  certain  words  which,  by 
Grammarians,  are  called  adjedives.  Such 
words  denote  attributes,  and  every  adjedlive 
muft  have  a  fubftantive  to  which  it  belongs.; 
that  is,  every  attribute  muft  have  a  fubjedl.  In 
all  languages  we  find  aftive  verbs,  which  dp- 
note  fome  adlion  or  t)peration  ;  and  it  is  a  fun- 
damental rule  in  the  grammar  of  all  languages, 
that  fuch  a  verb  fuppofes  a  perfon ;  that  is,  in 
other  words,  that  every  adion  muft  have  an  a- 
gent.  We  take  it,  therefore,  as  a  firft  principle, 
that  goodnefs,  wifdom,  and  virtue,  can  only  be 
in  fome  being  that  is  good,  wife,  and  virtuous; 

that 
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that  thinking  fuppofes  a  being  that  thinks ;  and 
that  every  operation  we  are  confcious  of  fup-. 
pofes  an  agent  that  operates,  which  we  call 
mind.  * 

6.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  in  moil  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  there  muft  be  an  obje£l  di*- 
ftind  from  the  operation  itfelf.  I  cannot  fee, 
without  feeing  fomething.  To  fee  without  ha* 
ving  any  objeft  of  figl\!t  is  abfurd.  I  cannot  re- 
member, without  remembering  fomething.  Tha 
thing  remembered  is  paft,  while  the  remem- 
brance of  it  is  prefent ;  and  therefore  the  ope^^ 
ration  and  the  objedl  of  it  muft  be  diftind 
things.  The  operations  of  our  minds  are  de- 
noted, in  all  languages,  by  adlive  tranfitive 
verbs,  which,  from  their  conftru£tion  in  gram- 
mar, require  not  only  a  perfon  or  agent,  but 
likewife  an  objed  of  the  operation.  Thus  the 
verb  knowy  denotes  an  operation  of  mind.  From 
the  general  ftrudure  of  language,  this  verb  re- 
quires a  perfon ;  I  know,  you  know,  or  he  knows :  • 
But  it  requires  no  Icfs  a  noun  in  the  accufative 
cafe,  denoting  the  thing  known  j  for  he  that 
knows,  muft  know  fomething;  and  to  know, 
without  having  any  objed  of  knowledge,  is  an 
abfurdity  too  grofs  to  admit  of  reafoning. 

7.  We  ought  likewife  to  take  for  granted,  as 
firft  principles,  things  wherein- we  find  an  uni-^ 
verfal  agreement ^  among  the  learned  and  un- 
learned, in  the  diffeient  nations  and  ages  of  the 
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world.  A  confent  of  ages  and  nations,  of  the 
learned  and  vulgar,  ought,  at  leaft,  to  have  great 
authority,  unlefs  we  can  Ihow  fome  prejudice, 
as  univerfal  as  that  confent  is,  which  might  be 
the  caufe  of  it.  Truth  is  one,  but  error  is  in- 
finite. There  are  many  truths  fo  obvious  to  the 
human  faculties,  that  it  may  be  cxpeded  that 
men  fhould  univerfaily  agree  in  them.  And 
this  is  actually  found  to  be  the  cafe  with  regard 
to  many  truths,  againft  which  we  find  no  dif- 
fent,  unlefs  perhaps  that  of  a  few  fceptical  Phi- 
lofbphers,  who  may  juftly  be  fpfpe6fced,  in  fuch 
cafes,  to  differ  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  through 
pride,  obftinacy,  or  fome  favourite  paffion. 
Where  there  is  fuch  univerfal  confent  in  things 
not  deep  nor  intricate,  but  which  lie,  as  it 
were,  on  the  furface,  there  is  the  greateft  prc- 
fumption,  that  can  be,  that  it  is  the  natural  re- 
fult  of  the  human  faculties ;  and  it  muft  have 
great  authority  with  every  fober  mind  that  loves 
truth.  Major  enim  pars  eofere  deferri  folet  quo 
a  natura  deducitur.     Cic.  de  Off.  i^  41. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  coUeft  the  opinions  of  all  men  upon  any 
point  whatfoever,  and,  therefore,  that  this  max- 
im can  be  of  no  ufe.  But  there  are  many  cafes 
wherein  it  is  otherwife.  Who  can  doubt,  €or 
inftance,  whether  mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  be- 
lieved the  exiftence  of  a  material  world,  and 
that  thofe  things  which  they  fee  and  handle  are 
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real,  and  not  mere  illuiions  and  apparitions  ? 
Who  can  doubt,  whether  mankind  have  univer-^ 
fally  believed,  that  every  thing  that  begins  to 
exift,  and  every  change  that  happens  in  nature^ 
muft  have  a  caufe?  Who  can  doubt,  whether 
mankind  have  been  univerfally  perfuaded  that 
there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  human  condu<%? 
Some  things  which,  in  ceitain  circumilances, 
they  ought  to  do,  and  other  things  which  they 
ought  not  to  do?  The  univerfality  or  thefe  opi- 
nions, and  of  many  fuch  that  might  be  named, 
is  fufficiently  evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
mens  condud,  as  far  as  our  acquaintance  reach- 
es, and  from  the  records  of  hiftory,  in  all  ages 
and  nations,  that  are  tTanimitted  to  us. 

There  are  other  opinions  that  appear  to  be 
univerfal,  from  what  is  common  in  the  ftru6lure 
of  all  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  polifhed 
and  barbarous*  Language  is  the  exprefs  image 
and  pidlure  of  human  thoughts;  and  from  the 
pifture,  we  may  often  draw  very  certain  con- 
clufions  with  regard  to  the  original.  We  find 
in  all  languages  the  fame  parts  of  fpeech,  nouns 
fuljftantive  and  adjediye,  verbs  adtive  and  paf- 
five,  varied  according  to  the  tenfes  of  paft,  pre- 
fent,  and  future ;  we  find  adverbs,  prepofitions, 
and  conjundions.  There  are  general  rules  of 
fyntax  common  to  all  languages.  This  unifor- 
mity in  the  ftrudture  of  language^  fhows  a  cer- 
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tain  degree  of  uniformity  in  thofe  notions  upon 
which  the  ftrudlure  of  language  in  grounded. 

We  find,  in  the  ftrufture  of  all  languages, 
the  diftinftion  of  ailing  and  being  afted  upon, 
the  diftin6tion  of  aftion  and  agent,  of  quality 
and  fubjeft,  and  many  others  of  the  like  kind  ; 
which  fhows,  that  thefe  diftindlions  ar§  found- 
ed in  the  univerfal  fenle  of  mankind.  We  fhall 
have  frequent  occafion  to  argue  from  the  fenfe 
of  mankind  expreffed  in  the  flrudlure  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  therefore  it  was  proper  here  to  take 
notice  of  the  force  of  arguments  drawn  from 
this  topic. 

8.  I  need  hardly  fay,  that  I  fhall  alfo  take  for 
granted  fuch  fadls  as  are  attefted  to  the  convic- 
tion of  all  ibber  and  reafonable  men,  either  by- 
our  fenfes,  by  memory,  or  by  human  teflimony. 
Although  fome  writers  on  this  fubjed  have  dif- 
puted  the  authority  of  the  fenfes,  of  memory, 
and  of  every  human  faculty;  yet  we  find,  that 
filch  perfons,  ipi  the  conduit  of  life,  in  purfuing 
their  ends,  or  in  avoiding  dangers,  pay  the  fame 
regard  to  the  authority  of  their  fenfes,  and  other 
faculties,  as  the  reft  of  mankind.  By  this  they 
giye  us  juft  ground  to  doubt  of  their  candour  in 
their  profeffions  of  fcepticifm. 

This,  indeed,  has  always  been  the  fate  of  the 
few  that  have  profelTed  fcepticifm,  that,  when 
they  have  done  what  they  can  to  difcredit  their 
fenfes,  they  find  themfelves,  after  all,  under  a 
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neceflity  of  trufting  to  them,  Mr  Hume  has 
been  fo  candid  as  to  acknowledge  this  ;  and  it 
is  no  lefs  true  of  thofe  who  hrfve  not  flxown  the 
fame  candour  :  For  I  never  hea^d  that  any  fcep- 
tic  run  his  head  againft  a  poll,  or  llept  into  n 
fennel,  becaufe  lie  did  not  believe  his  eyes. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  acknowledge  that  we  oug^t 
to  be  cautious,  that  we  do  not  adopt  opinions  as 
firft  principles,  which  are  not  entitled  to  that 
charafter.     But  there  is  furely  the  leaft  danger 
of  mens  being  impofed  upon  in  tlys  way,  whejgt 
fuch  principles  openly  lay  claim  to  the  charac- 
ter, and  ai:e  thereby  fairly  expofed  to  the  exa- 
mination of  thofe  who  may  difpute  their  autho- 
rity.   We  do  not  pretend,  that  thofe  things  that 
are  laid  dowij  as  firft  principles  may  not  be  exa- 
mined, and  that  we  ought  not  to -have  our  ears 
open  to  what  may  be  pleaded  againft  their  being 
admitted  as  fuch.     Let  us  deal  with  them,  as  an 
upright  judge  does  with  a  witnefs  who  has  a 
fair  charafter.     He  pays  a  regard  to  the  tefti- 
mony  of  fuch  a  witnefs,  while  his  charadler  is 
unimpeached.     But  if  it  can  be  ftiown  that  he 
is  fuborned,  or  that  he  is  influenced  by  malice 
or  partial  favour,  his  teftimony  lofes  all  its  credit, 
^nd  is  juftly  reje^led. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Of  Hypothefes. 

EVERY  branch  of*  human  knowledge  hath 
its  proper  principles,  its  proper  foundation 
«nd  method  of  reafomng  ;  and,  if  we  endeavour 
to  build'  it  upon  any  other  foundation,  it  wiU 
pever  ftand  firm  and  liable.  Thus  the  hiftoriaQ 
builds  upon  teftimony,  and  rarely  indulges  con^ 
jefture.  The  antiquarian  mixes  conjedlure  with 
teftimony ;  and  the  former  often  makes  the 
larger  ingredient.  The  mathematician  pays  not 
the  leaft  regard  either  to  teftimony  or  conjec- 
ture, but  deduces  every  thing,  by  demonftrative 
rcafoning,  from  his  definitions  and  axioms.  In- 
deed, whatever  is  built  upon  conjefture,  is  im- 
properly called  fcience  ;  for  conjedure  may  be- 
get opinion,  but  cannot  produce  knowledge. 
Natural  philofophy  muft  be  built  upon  the  phae- 
nomena  of  the  material  fyftem,  difcovered  by 
obfervation  and  experiment. 

When  meii  firft  began  to  philofophife,  that  is, 
to  carry  their  thoughts  beyond  the  objects  of 
fenfe,  and  to  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  things, 
and  the  fecret  operations  of  nature,  it  was  very 
natural  for  them  to  indulge  conjecture  ;  nor  was 
it  to  be  expedled,  that,  in  many  ages,  they  fliould 
4}fcover  the  proper  and  fcientific  way  of  pro- 
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ceeding  m  philofophical  difqtufitxons«  Accord- 
ingly we  find^  that  the  moft  ancient  fyftems  tn 
erery  branch  of  philofophy  were  nothing  but 
the  conjedures  of  men  famous  for  their  wifdam, 
whofe  fame  gave  authority  to  their  opinions* 
Thus,  in  early  ages,  wife  men  conjedured^  that 
this  earth  is  a  vail  plain,  furroanded  on  all  hands 
by  a  boundlefs  ocean.  That  from  this  oceaii^ 
the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  emerge  at  their  riling^ 
and  plunge  into  it  again  at  their  fetting. 

With  regard  to  the  mirid,  men  in  their  nideft 
ft  ate  are  apt  to  conjefture,  that  the  principle  of 
life  in  a  man  is  his  breath  ;  becaufc  the  moil  ob^ 
vious  diilinftion  between  a  living  and  a  dead  man 
is,  that  the  one  breathes,  and  the  other  docs  not# 
To  this  it  is  owing,  that,  in  ancient  languages^ 
the  word  which  denotes  the  foul^  is  that  which 
properly  fignifies  breath  or  air. 

As  men  advance  in  knowledge,  their  firil  con- 
je<9:ures  appear  filly  and  childiih,  and  give  place 
to  others,  which  tally  better  with  later  obferva- 
tions  and  difcoveries.  Thus,  one  fyilem  of  phi- 
lofophy fucceeds  another,  without  any  claim  to 
fuperior  merit,  but  this,  that  it  is  a  more  inge- 
nious fyftem  of  conjeftures,  and  accounts  better 
for  common  appe^tances. 

To  omit  many  ancient  fyilems  of  this  kind, 
Des  Cartes,  about  the  middle  of  the  lail  cen- 
tury, diifatisfied  with  the  materia  prima^  the 
Jubjlantial  forms,  and  the  occult  qualities  of  the 
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Peripatetics,  conjeiJlured  boldly^  that  the  hea-r 
yenly  bodies  of  our  fyftem  are  carri€4  round  by 
a  vortex  or  whirlpool  of  fubtile  matter,  juft  as 
llraws  and  chaff  are  carried  round  in  a  tub  of 
water.  He  conjedured,  that  die  foul  is  feated 
in  a  fmall  gland  in  the  brain,  called  the  pineal 
gland :  That  there,  as  in  her  chamber  of  pre- 
fence,  Ihe  receives  intelligence  of  every  thing 
that  affects  the  fenfes,  by  means  of  a  fubtile  fluid 
contained  in  the  nerves,  called  the  animal  fpirits ; 
and  that  ihe  difpatches  thefe  animal  fpirits,  as 
her  meffengers,  to  put'  in  motion  the  feveral 
mufcles  of  the  body,  as  there  is  occafion.  By 
fuch  conjedlures  as  thefe,  Des  Cartes  could 
account  for  every  phaenomenon  in  nature,  in  fuch 
a  plaufible  manner,  as  gave  fatisfadlion  to  a  great 
part  of  the  leajmed  world  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

Such  conjeftures  in  philofophical  matters  have 
commonly  got  the  name  of  bypotbefes  or  tbeories^ 
And  the  invention  of  a  hypothefis,  founded  on 
fome  flight  probabilities,  which  accounts  for 
many  appearances  of  nature,  has  been  confider- 
ed  as  the  higheft  attainment  of  a  Philofopher. 
If  the  hypothefis  hangs  well  together,  is  em- 
bellifhed  by  a  liyely  imagination,  and  feryes  to 
account  for  common  appearances ;  it  is  confi- 
dered  by  many  as  having  all  the  qualities  that 
Ihould  recommend  it  to  our  belief ;  and  all  that 
ought  to  be  required  in  a  philofophical  fyfl:eip. 

There 
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There  is  fuch  pronenefs  in  men  of  genius  to 
invent  hypothefes,  and  in  others  to  acquiefce  in 
them  as  the  utmoft  which  the  human  faculties 
can  attain  in  philofophy,  that  it  is  of  the  laft  con- 
fequence  to  the  progrefs  of  real  knowledge,  that 
men  (hould  have  a  clear  and  diftindl  underftand- 
ing  of  the  nature  of  hypothefes  in  philofophy, 
and  of  the  regard  that  is  due  to  them. 

Although  fome  conjeftures  may  have  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  probability,  yet  it  is  evidently 
in  the  nature  of  conjecture  to  be  imcertain.  In 
every  cafe,  the  aflent  ought  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  evidence  ;  for  to  believe  firmly,  what  has 
but  a  fmall  degree  of  probability,  is  a  manifeft 
abufe  of  our  underftanding.  Now,  though  we 
may,  in  many  cafes,  form  very  probable  conjec- 
tures concerning  the  works  of  men,  every  con- 
jefture  we  can  form  with  regard  to  the  works 
of  God,  has  as  little  probability  as  the  conjec- 
tures of  a  child  with  regard  to  the  works  of  a 
man. 

The  wifdopci  of  God  exceeds  that  of  the  wifeft 
man,  more  than  that  of  the  wifeft  man  exceeds  the 
wifdom  of  a  child.  If  a  child  were  to  conje6hure 
how  an  army  is  to  be  formed  in  the  day  of  battle ; 
how  a  city  is  to  be  fortified,  or  a  ftate  governed ; 
what  chance  has  he  to  guefs  right?  As  little 
chance  has  the  wifeft  man  when  he  pretends  'to 
conjedhire  how  the  planets  move  in  their  courfes, 
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how  the  fea  ebbs  and  flows,  and  how  our  nttnds . 
udi  upon  our  bodies* 

If  a  thoufand  of  the  greateft  wits  that  ever  the 
world  produced,  were,  without  any  previous 
knowledge  in  anatomy,  to  fit  down  and  contrive 
how,  and  by  what  internal  organs,  the  various 
fun&ions  of  the  human  body  are  carried  on ; 
how  the  blood  is  made  to  circulate,  and  the 
limbs  to  more,  they  would  not  in  a  thoufand  . 
yc^rs  hit  upon  any  thing  like  the  truth. 

Of  all  the  difcoveries  that  have  been  made 
concerning  the  inward  ftrud:ure  of  the  human 
body,  never  one  was  made  by  conjedlure.  Ac- 
curate obfervations  of  Anatomifts  have  brought 
to  light  innumerable  artifices  of  nature  in  the 
contrivance  of  this  machine  of  the  human  bo- 
dy, which  we  cannot  but  admire  as  excellently 
adapted  to  their  feyeral  purpqfes.  But  the  moft 
fagacious  Ph^fiologift  never  drqamed  of  them 
till  they  were  difcovered.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
numerable conjeftures,  formed  in  different  ages, 
with  regard  to  the  ftrudure  of  the  body,  have 
been  confuted  by  obfervation,  and  none  ever 
confirmed. 

What  we  have  faid  of  the  internal  ftrufture 
of  the  human  body,  may  be  faid,  with  juftice, 
of  every  other  part  of  the  works  of  God,  where- 
in any  real  difcovery  has  been  made.  Such  dif- 
coveries have  always  been  made  by  patient  ob*- 
fervation,  by  accurate  experiments,  or  by  con- 
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clufions  drawn  hy  ftrid  realbning  from  dbfanmr' 
tions  and  experiments;  and  &ch  difcoveries 
have  always  tended  to  refute,  but  not  to  con- 
firm, the  theories  and  hjpochefes  which  ingem* 
OU9  men  had  invented. 

As  this  is  a  fkfik  confirmed  by  t&e  hiftorj  of 
philofophy  in  all  paft  ages,  it  ought  to  have 
taught  men,  IcfRg  ago,  to  treat  with  juft  contempt 
hypothefes  in  ev^y  branch  of  philofophy,  and 
to  defpair  of  ever  advancing  real  knowledge  m 
tiiat  way.  The  Indian  Philofopher,  being  at  a 
lofs  to  know  how  the  earth  was  fuj^rted,  in- 
vented the  hypothefis  of  a  huge  elephant ;  and 
this  elephant  he  fuppofed  to  ftand  upon  thfe  back 
of  a  huge  tortoife.  This  hypothefis,  however 
lidiculous  it  appears  to  us,  might  £eem  Very  rea-* 
ibnable  to  oth^  Indians,  who  knew  no  move 
than  the  inventor  of  it ;  and  the  &me  will  be 
the  fate  of  all  hjrpothefes  invented  by  men  to 
account  for  the  works  of  God  :  They  may  have 
a  decent  and  plaufible  appearance  to  thofe  who 
are  not  more  knowing  than  the  inventor  ;  but, 
when  men  come  to  be  more  enlightened,  they 
will  always  appear  ridiculous  and  childiih. 

This  has  been  the  cafe  with  regard  to  hypo- 
thefes that  have  been  revered  by  the  moll  en- 
lightened part  of  mankind  for  hundreds  of  years ; 
and  it  will  always  be  the  cafe  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  For,  until  the  wifdom  of  men  bear  fome 
proportion  to  the  wifdom  of  G  on,  their  attempts 
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to  find  out  the  ftrudure  of  his  works  by  the 
force  of  their  wit  and  genius,  will  be  vain. 

The  fined  produdtions  of  human  art  arc  im- 
menfely  fhort  of  the  meaneft  works  of  nature. 
The  niceft  artift  cannot  make  a  feather,  or  the 
leaf  of  a  tree.  Human"  workmanlhip  will  never 
bear  a  comparifon  with  divine.  Conjedlures  and 
hypothefes  are  the  invention  and  the  workman- 
lhip of  men,  and  muft  bear  proportion  to  the 
capacity  and  ikill  of  the  inventor ;  and  there- 
fore will  always  be  very  unlike  to  the  works  o£ 
God,  which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  philofophy  to 
difcover. 

The  world  has  been  fo  Jong  befooled  by  hy- 
pothefes in  all  parts  of  philofophy,  that  it  is  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  to  every  man,  who  would 
make  any  progrefs  in  real  knowledge,  to  treat 
them  with  juft  contempt  as  the  reveries  of  vain 
and  fanciful  men,  whofe  pride  makes  them  con- 
ceive themfelves  able  to  unfold  the  myfteries  of 
nature  by  the  force  of  their  genius.  A  learned 
man,  in  an  epiftle  to  Des  Cartes,  has  the  fol- 
lowing obfervation,  which  very  much  deferved 
the  attention  of  that  Philofopher,  and  of  all  that 
come  after  him.  "  When  men,  fitting  in  their 
"  clofet,  and  confulting  only  their  bpoks,  at- 
**  tempt  difquifitions  into  nature,  they  may  in- 
"  deed  tell  how  they  would  have  made  the 
"  world,  if  God  had  given  them  that  in  com- 
"  miflion  j  that  is,  they  may  defcribe  chimeras, 
i  **  which 
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which  correfpond  with  the  imbecilli^  of  tbeir 

own  minds,  no  lefs  than  the  admirable  beauty 
^'  of  the  Univerfe  cc^rrefponds  with  the  infinite 
y  perfedion  of  its  Creator ;  but  without  an  un- 
^'  derftanding  truly  divine,  they  can  never  fom 
'^  fuch  an  idea  to  themfelves  as  t^he  Deity  had 
"  in  creating  things. -^ 

Let  us,  therefore,  lay  ^down  this  as  a  funda* 
mental  principle  in  our  enquiries  into  the  ftruc-' 
ture  of  the  mind,  and  its  operations,  that  ho  re- 
gard is  due  to  the  conjeftures  or  hypothefes  of 
Fhilofophers,  however  ancient,  however  (gene- 
rally received.  Let  us  accuftom  ourielves  to  try 
every  opinion  by  the  touchftone  of  €a&  and  es> 
perience.  What  can  fairly  be  deduced  from 
fads  duly  obferved,  or  fufficrently  attefted,  is 
genuine  and  pure ;  it  is  the  voice  of  God,  aqd 
no  fidtion  of  human  imagination. 

The  firft  rule  of  philofophifing  laid  down  by 
the  great  NtwTON,  is  this  :  Caufas  rerum  natu* 
ralium^  non  plures  admitti  dehere^  quant  gua  ei  V€^ 
nejint^  et  earum  pbanomenis  expUcandis  fufficianU 
"  No  more  caufes,  nor  any  other  caufes  of  na- 
'^  tural  effeds  ought  to  be  admitted,  but  fuch  as 
<*  are  both  true,  and  are  fufficient  for  explaining 
**  their  appearances."  This  is  a  golden  rule ; 
it  is  the  true  and  proper  tell,  by  which  what  is 
found  and  folid  in  philofophy  may  be*  diftin- 
guiihed  from  what  is  hollow  and  vain. 

If 
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If  a  Pfailofopher,  therefore,  fNretend  to  (how 
us  the  coofe  ef  any  natural  eff66k,  whether  rela- 
ting to  matter  or  to  mind ;  let  us  firft  confider 
whether  there  be  fufficient  evidence  diot  fthe 
caufe  he  affigns  does  reaUy  e&ift.  If  there  be 
not,  reject  it  with  difdain  ad  a  fi<Si;i<m  winch 
ought  to  have  no  place  in  genuine  philofophy. 
If  the  caufe  afiig^ed  really  cxift,  confider  in  the 
next  place,  whether  the  effeft  it  is  brought  tb 
expl^n  neceflarilj  follow  from  it.  XJnlels  it 
hare  thefe  two  conditions,  it  is  good  for  nothing. 

When  Newton  had  Ihown  the  adijairable  ct 
fcds  of  gravitation  in  our  planetary  fyftem,  he 
muft  have  felt  a  ftrong  defire  to  know  its  caufe. 
He  could  have  invented  a  hypothefis  for  A\& 
purpofe,  as  many  had  done  before  him.  But 
his  philofopliy  was  of  another  comp^xi^i.  Let 
us  hear  what  he  faya :  Ratiomm  barum  gravita- 
tis  froprietatum  ex  pbasnomenis  non  potui  dedu- 
certy  et  hypotbefes  non  Jingo,  ^utcquid  enim  ex 
pbanomenis  non  deducitur^  bypotbejis  vocanda  eft. 
Et  bypotbefes^  feu  metapbyftca,  feu  pbyficee^  feu 
qualitatum  occultarum^  feu  mecbanicte,  in  pinhfo^ 
pbia  expepmentali  locum  non  bahent. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.    IV. 


I 
I 


Of  Analogy. 

IT  is  natuM  to  men  to  judge  of  things  Ifeft 
known,  by  fome  fimilitude  they  obferve,  or 
think  they  obferve,  between  them  and  thingd 
more  familiar  or  better  known*  In  many  cafes^ 
we  have  no  better  way  of  judging,  Aiid  where 
the  things  compared  have  really  a  great  fimili-». 
tude  in  their  nature,  when  there  is  reafon  td 
think  that  they  are  fubjed:  to  the  fame  laws, 
there  may  be  a  confiderable  degree  of  probabi^ 
lity- in  conclufions  drawn  from  analogy 4 

Thus,  we  may  obferve  a  very  great  fimilitude 
between  this  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  the 
other  planets,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and 
Mercury.  They  all  revolve  round  the  fun,  as 
the  earth  does,  although  at  different  diftances^ 
and  in  different  periods.  They  borrow  all  their 
light  from  the  fun,  as  the  earth  does.  Several 
of  them  are  kflowil  to  revolve  round  their  axis 
like  the  earth,  and,  by  that  means,  muft  have  a 
like  fucceflion  of  day  and  night.  Some  of  them 
have  moons,  that  ferve  to  give  them  light  in  the 
abfence  of  the  fun,  as  our  moon  does  to  us. 
They  are  all,  in  their  motions,  fubjeft  to  the 
fame  law  of  gravitation,  as  the  earth  is»  Fi'om 
all  this  fimilitude,  it  is  not  unreaibuable  to  think. 

Vol.  L  '^F  that 
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«Mtf<:c»  tnay,  like  our  earth,  be  the 
^  . .  /  x^-nHis  orders  of  living  creatures, 
^cobability  in  this  concluiion  from 


jv^ae;  Phyficians  muft,  for  the  moft 
^  )^<'4.c«)ed  in  their  prefcriptions  by  aria- 
i*.-*.     iV-  conftitution  of  one  human  body  is 

V  }i^  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^^  another,  that  it  is  reafonable 

V  ^N4^  ^^^  what  is  the  caufe  of  health  or 
^^^H$  to  one,  may  have  the  fame  elTedl  upon 
^^f^^^r.  And  this  generally  is  found  true, 
|V^<h  not  without  fome  exceptions. 

|u  politics,  we  reafon,  for  the  moft  part,  from 
MAlogy.  The  conftitution  of  human  nature  is 
^  iimilar  in  different  focieties  or  common* 
^^alths,  that  the  caufes  of  peace  aild  war,  of 
tninquillity  and  fedition,  of  riches  and  poverty, 
of  improvement  and  degeneracy,  are  much  the 
fame  in  all. 

Analogical  reafoning,  therefore,  is  not,  in  aU 
cafes,  to  be  rejefted.  It  may  afford  a  greater  or 
a  lefs  degree  of  probability,  according  as  the 
things  compared  are  more- or  left  fimilar  in  their 
nature.  But  it  ought  to  be  obferved,-  that,  a^ 
this  kind  of  reafoning  can  afford  only  probable 
evidence  at  beft ;  fo  unlefs  great  caution  be  ufed, 
we  are  apt  to  be  led  into  error  by  it.  For  men 
are  naturally  difpofed  to  conceive  a  greater  fi- 
militude  in  things  than  there  really  is. 

Ta 
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To  give  an  inftance  of  this :  Anatomifts,  in 
ancifent  ages^  feldom  difledted  human  bodies} 
but  'Very  often  the  bodies  of  thofe  quadrupeds, 
whofe  internal  ftrufture  was  thought  to  approach 
neareft  to  that  of  the  human  body.  Modern 
Anatomifts  have  difcovered  many  miftakes  the 
ancients  were  led  into,  by  their  conceiving  a 
greater  fimilitude  between  the  ftrudlure  of  men 
and  of  fome  beafts  than  there  is  in  reality.  By 
this,  and  many  other  inftances '  that  might  be 
given,  it  appears,  that  conclufions  built  on  ana- 
logy ftand  on  a  flippery  foundation ;  and  that 
we  ought  never  to  reft  upon  evidence  of  this 
kind,  when  we  can  have  more  direft  evidence.. 

I  knpw  no  Author  who  has  made  a  more  juft 
and  a  more  happy  ufe  of  this  mode  of  reafoning, 
than  Biihop  Butler,  in  his  Analogy  of  Religion, 
Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Conftitution  and 
Courfe  of  Nature.  In  that  excellent  Work,  the 
Author  does  not  grotsad  any  of  the  truths  o( 
religion  upon  analogy,  as  their  proper  evidence. 
He  only  makes  ufe  of  analogy  to  anfwer  objec- 
tions againft  them.  When  objedions  are  made 
againft  the  truths  of  religion,  which  may  be 
made  with  eqiial  ftrength  againfl^what  we  know 
to  be  true  in  the  courfe  of  nature  fuch  objec- 
tions can  have  no  Weight. 

Analogical  reafoning,  therefore^  may  be  of 
excellent  ufe  in  anfwering  objedlions  againft 
truths  which  have  other  evidence.     It  maylike- 

F  2  wife 
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wife  give  a  greater  or  a  lefs  degree  of  probabi- 
lity in  cafes  where  we  can  find  no  other  evi- 
dence. But  all  arguments,  drawn  from  analogy, 
are  ftill  the  weaker^  the  greater  difparity  there 
is  between  the  things  compared ;  and  therefore 
muft  be  weakeft  of  all  when  we  compare  body 
with  mind,  becaufe  there  are  no  two  things  in 
nature  more  unlike. 

There  is  no  fubjeft  in  which  men  have  always 
been  fo  prone  to  form  their  notions  by  analogies 
of  this  kind»  as  in  what  relates  to  the  mind. 
We  form  an  early  acquaintance  with  material 
things  by  means  of  our  fenfes,  and  are  bred  up 
in  a  cdnftant  familiarity  with  them.  Hence  we 
are  apt  to  meafure  all  things  by  them  ;  and  to 
afcribe  to  things  moft  remote  from  matter,  the 
qualities  that  belong  to  material  things.  It  is 
for  this  reafon,  that  mankind  have,  in  all  ages, 
been  fo  prone  to  conceive  the  mind  itfelf  to  be 
fgme  fubtile  kind  of  matter :  That  they  have 
been  difpofed  to  afcribe  human  figure,  and  hu- 
man organs, '  not  only  to  angels,  but  even  to  the 
Deity.  Though  we  are  confcious  of  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  minds  when  they  are  exeited, 
and  are  capable  of  attending  to  them,  fo  as  to 
form  a  diftiudl  notion  of  them  ;  this  is  fo  diffi- 
cult a  work  to  men,  whofe  attention  is  conflant- 
ly  folicited  by  external  objefts,  that  we  give 
them  names  from  things  that  are  familiar,  and 
which  are  conceived  to  have  feme  fimilitude  to 

them; 
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them ;  and  the  notions  we  form  o(  them  are  no 
lefs  analogical  than  the  names  we  give  thpm. 
Almoft  all  the  words,  by  which  we  exprefs  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  are  borrowed  from  ma- 
terial objedls.  To  unddrjland^  to  conceive y  to  iflw- 
gine^  to  comprehend^'  to  deliberate^  to  f^r,  ismd 
many  others,  are  words  of  this  Jcind ;  fo  that 
the  very  language  of  mankind,  with  regard  to 
the  operations  of  our  minds,  is  analogical.  Be- 
caufe  bodies  are  afFedled  only  by  contadl  and 
pfeffure,  we  are  apt  to  conceive,  that. what  is  an 
immediate  objedl  of  thought,  and  aflfefts  the 
mind,  muft  be  in  contaft  with  it,  and  m.ake  fome 
impreffion  upon  it.  When  we  imagine  any  thing, 
the  very  word  leads  us  to  think,  th^t  there  muft 
be  fome  image  in  the  mind,  of  the  thing  coHt 
ceived.  It  is  evident,  that  thefe  notions  are 
drawn  from  fome  fimilitude  conceived  between 
body  and  mind,  and  between  the  properties  of 
body  and  the  operations  of  mind. 

To  illuftrate  more  fiiUy  that  analogical  rea- 
foning  from  a  fuppofed  fimilitude  of  mind  to 
body,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  moft  fruitful 
fource  of  error  with  regard  to  the  operations  of 
our  minds,  I  fhall  give  an  inftance  of  it. 

When  a  man  is  urged  by  contrary  motives, 
thofe  on  one  hand  inciting  him  to  do  fome 
aftion,  thofe  on  the  other  to  forbear  it ;  he  de- 
liberates  about  it,  and  at  laft  refolves  to  do  it,  or 
not  to  do  it.     The  contrary  motives  are  here 

F  3  compared 
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Cf>mparc(l  to  the  weights  in  the  oppofite  fcales  of 
a  balance  ;  and  there  is  not  perhaps  any  inftance 
that  can  be  named  of  a  more  ftriking*  analogy 
between  body  and  mind.  Hence  the  phrafes  of 
weighing  motives,  of  deliberating  upon  aftions, 
ore  cdmmon  to  all  languages. 

From  this  analogy,  fome  Philofophers  draw 
very  important  conclufions.  They  fay,  that,  as 
the  balance  cannot  incline  to  one  fide  more  than 
the  other,  when  the  oppofite  weights  are  equal ; 
fo  a  man  cannot  poflibly  determine  himfelf,  if 
the  motives  on  both  ^  hands  are  equal :  and,  as 
the  balance  muft  necel^rily  turn  to  that  fide 
which  has  1310ft  weight ;  fo  the  man  muft  necef- 
farily  be  determined  to  that  hand  where  the 
motive  is  ftrongeft.  And  on  this  foundation, 
fome  of  the  fchoolmen  maintained,  that,  if  a 
hungry  afs  were  placed  between  two  bundles  of 
hay  equally  inviting,  the  beaft  muft  ftand  ftill 
and  ftarve  to  death,  being  unable  to  turn  to  ei- 
ther, becaufe  there  are  equal  motives  to  both. 
This  is  an  inftance  of  that  analogical  reafoning, 
which  I  conceive  ought  never  to  be  trufted: 
For,  the  analogy  between  a  balance  and  2^  man 
deliberating,  though  one  of  the  ftrongeft  that 
can  be  found  between  matter  and  mind,  is  too 
weak  to  fupport  any  argument.  A  piece  of  dead 
inactive  matter,  and  an  aftive  intelligent  being, 
are  things  very  unlike ;  and  becaufe  the  one 
^ould  remain  at  reft  in  a  certain  cafe,  it  does 

not 
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not  follow  that  the  other  would  be  inadlive  in  a 
cafe  fomewhat  fimilar.  The  argument  is  no 
better  than  this^  that,  becaufe  a  dead  animal 
moves  only  as  it  is  pufhed,  and,  if  pufhed  with 
equal  force  in  contrary  diredlions,  muft  remain 
at  reft ;  therefore  the  fame  thing  muft  happen 
to  a  living  animal ;  for  furely  the  fimilitude  be- 
tween a  dead  animal  and  a  living,  is  as  great  as 
that  between  a  balance  and  a  man. 

The  concliifion  I  would  draw  from  all  that 
has  been  faid  on  analogy,  is,  that,  in  our  enqui- 
ries concerijing  the  mind,  and  its  operations,  we 
ought  never  to  truft  to  reafonings,  drawn  from 
fome  fuppofed  fimilitude  of  body  to  mind  ;  and 
that  we  ought  to  be  very  much  upon  our  guard, 
that  we  be  not  impofed  upon  by  thofe  analogical 
^erms  and  phrafes,  by  which  the  operations  of 
the  mind  are  expreflTed  in  all  languages. 


CHAP.       V. 

Of  the  proper  Means  of  knowing  the  Operations 

of  the  Mind. 

SINCE  we  ought  to  pdy  no  regard  to  hypo- 
thefes,  and  to  be  very  fufpiciotis  of  analo- 
gical reafoning,  it  may  be  alked,  from  what 
fource  muft  the  knowledge  of  the  mind,  and  its 
faculties,  be  dfawn  ?  ^    / 

.  F  4  I 
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I  jcxVw^  the  chief  and  proper  fource  of  this 
^.^:0:  c£  knowledge  is  accurate  refledtion  upon 
djjc  vwtrttions  of  our  own  minds.  Of  this  fouice 
w^  dth^ilfc  ipeak  more  fully;  after  making  feme 
rx'^tu^  upoQ  two  others  that  may  be  fubfervient 
^^  tt.  The  firft  of  them  is,  attention  to  the 
imclure  of  language. 

The  language  of  matikind  is  expreffive  of 
thctr  thoughts,  and  of  the  various  operations  of 
their  minds.  The  various  operations  of  the  un- 
dcrftanding,  wiUf  and  pajfions,  which  are  com- 
mit to  mankind,  }iave  various  forms  of  fpeech 
correfponding  to  then>  in  all  languages,  which 

are  the  figns  of  them,  and  by  which  they  are  ex- 

• 

prefled :  And  a  due  attention  to  the  ligns  may, 
in  many  cafes,  give  confiderable  light  to  the 
things  fignified  by  them. 

There  are  in  all  languages '  modes  of  fpeech, 
by  which  men  fignify  their  judgment,  or  give 
their  teftimony ;  by  which  they  accept  or  re- 
fufe  ;  by  which  they  alk  information  or  advice ; 
by  which  they  command,  or  threaten,  or  fuppli- 
c^te  ;  by  which  they  plight  their  faith  in  pro- 
mi  fes  and  contracts.  If  fuch  operations  were 
not  common  to  mankind,  we  fliould  not  find  in 
all  languages  forms  of  fpeech,  by  which  they 
are  cxprqfled. 

All  languages,  indeed,  have  their  imperfec- 
tions ;  they  can  never  be  adequate  to  all  the  va- 
rieties of  human  thought  j  and  therefore  things 

may 
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may  be  really  diftind  in  their  nature,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  diftinguilhed  by  the  human 
mind,  which  are  not  diftinguilhed  in  common 
language.  We  can  only  exped,  in  the  ftrudure 
of  languages,  thofe  diftindions  which  all  man* 
kind  in  the  common  bufinefs  of  life  have  occa* 
fion  to  make. 

There  may  be  peculiarities  in  a  particular 
language,  of  the  caufes  of  which  we  are  igno-.' 
rant,  and  from  which,  therefore,  we  can  draw 
no  conclufion.  But  whatever  we  jfind  common 
to  all  languages,  muft  have  a  common  caufe;- 
muft  be  owing  to  fome  common  notion  or  fen- 
timent  of  the  human  mind. 

We  gave  fome  examples  of  this  befbre,  and 
ffaall  here  add  another.  All  languages  have  a 
plural  number  in  many  of  their  nouns;  from 
which,  we  may  infer,  that  all  men  have  notions, 
not  of  individual  things  only,  but  of  attributes, 
or  things  which  are  common  to  many  indivi-* 
duals ;  for  no  individual  can  h^ye  a  plural  num- 
ber. 

Another  fource  of  information  in  this  fubjed, 
is  a  due  attention  to  the  courfe  of  human  ac- 
tions and  conduft.  The  adlions  of  men  are  ef- 
feds  :  Their  fentiments,  their  paffions,  and  their 
affedions,  are  the  caufes  of  thofe  effefts;  and 
we  may,  in  many  cafes,  form  a  judgment  of  the 
caufe  from  the  effed:. 

The 
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The  behaviour  of  parents  towards  their  chil- 
^en  gives  fufficient  evidence^  even  ta  thdfe 
yrho ..  never  had  children^  that  the  parental  af- 
i^ion  is  common  to  mankind/-  It  is  eafy  to 
fce^  from  the  general  condudt  of,  men,  what  are^ 
the  natural  objeds  of  their  efteem,  their  admi* 
lation,  their  love,  their  approbation,  their  rcx 
&Qtment,  and  of  all  their  other  original  difpo- 
fitions.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  coiidlifl  of  men 
m  rail  ages,  that  man  is  by  his  nature  a  focial  a- 
nimal.;  that  he  delights  to  afibciate  with  his  fpe* 
cies ;  to  converfe,  and  to  exchange  good  offices 
with  them/ 

Not  only  the  ad  ions,  but  even  the  opinions  of 
men  may  fometimes  gives  light  into  the  frame 
of  the  human  mind.  The  opinions  of  men  may 
be  confidered  as  the  efFeds  or  their  intelledual 
powers,  as  their  adions  are  the  efFeds  of  their 
adive  principles.  Even  the  prejudices  and  er- 
rors  of  mankind,  when  they  are  general,  muft 
have  fome  caufe  no  lefs  general ;  the  difcovery 
of  which  will  throw  fome  light  upon  the  frame 
of  the  human  underftanding. 

I  conceive  this  to  be  the  principal  ufe  of  the 
hiftory  of  philofophy.  When  we  trace  the  hi^ 
ftory  of  the  various  philofophical  opinions  that 
have  fpnmg  up  among  thinking  men,  we  are  led 
into  a  labyrinth, of  &nciful  opinions,  contradic* 
lions,  and  abfurdities,  intermixed  with  fome 
truths;  yet  we  may  fometimes  find  a  clue  to 

2  lead 
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lead  US  through  th/e  feveral  windings  of  this  la- 
byrinth :  We  may  find  that  point  of  view' which 
prefented  things  to  the  author  of  the  fyftem,  in 
the  light  in  which  they  appeared  to  him.  This 
will  often  give  a  confiftency  to  things  feeming- 
ly  contradidory,  and  fome  degree  of  probabili^ 
ty  to  thofe  that  appeared  moft  fanciftil^ 

The  hiftory  of  philofophy,  confidered  as  a 
map  of  the  intelledual  operations  of  men  of  ge- 
nius, muft  always  be  entertaining,  ind  may 
fometimes  give  us  views  of  the  human  under- 
Handing,  which  could  riot  eafily  be  had  any  o- 
ther  way. 

I  return  to  what  I  mentioned  as  the  main 
fource  of  information  on  this  fubjedl ;   atten- . 
tive  refledion  upon  the  operations  of  our  own 
mind* 

s  All  the  notions  we  have  of  mind,  *  and  of  its 
operations,  are,  by  Mr  Locke,  called  ideas  of 
reflexion.  A  man  may  have  as  diftindl  notions 
of  remembrance,  of  judgment,  of  will,  of  de- 
fire,  as  he  has  of  any  objeft  whatever.  Such 
notions,  as  Mr  Locke  juftly  obferves,  are  got 
by  the  power  of  refleftion.  But  what  is  this 
power  of  refledlion^  It  is,  fays  the  fame  author, 
"  that  power  Jby  which  the  mind  turns  its  view 
"  inward,  and  obferves  its  own  aftions  and  ope- 
**  rations."  He  obferves  elfe where,  **  That  th^ 
"  underftanding,  like  the  eye,  whilft  it  makes 
*^  us  fee  and  perceive  all  other  things,  takes  no 

**  notice 
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*^  notice  of  itfclf ;  and  that  it  requires  art  and 
^^^ipains  to  fet  it  at  a  diftance,  and  make  it  it;s 
^*  Qwn  objeft."  Cicero  hath  exprefied  this 
fentiment  mod  beautifully.    Tufc.  I.  28.     '     . 

This  power  of  the  underitanding  to  make  its 
own  operations  its  obje<^y  to  attend  to  them,  and 
examine  them  on  all  fides,  is  the  power  of  rcr 
fledlion,  by  which  alone  ^e  can  have  any  di- 
ilindl  notion  of  the  powers  of  our  own,  or  of  1 
other  minds. 

This  refledion  ought  to  be  diftinguilbed  from 
confcioufhefs^  with  which  it  is  too  often  con- 
founded, even  by  Mr  Locke.  All  men  are 
confcious  of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds, 
at  all  times,  while  they  are  awake;  but  there 
^re  few  who  refledl  upon  them,  or  make  them  obr 
jefts  of  thought. 

From  ipfancy,  till  we  come  to  the  years  of 
underftanding,  we  are  employed  folely  about 
external  objeds.  And,  although  the  mind  is 
confcious  of  its  operations,  it  does  not  attend  to 
them  ;  its  attention  is  turned  folely  tq  the  exter- 
nal objeds,  about  which  thofe  operations  are 
employed.  Thus,  when  a  man  is  angry,  he  is 
confcious  of  his  paffion;  but  his  attention  is 
turned  to  the  perfon  who  offended  him,  and  the 
circumftances  of  the  offence,  while  the  paflion 
of  anger  is  not  in  the  leaft  the  objeA  of  his  at- 
tention. 
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I  conceive,  this  is  fufficient  to  fliew  the  diffe- 
rence between  confcioufnefs  of  the  operations 
of  our  minds,  and  refleAion  upon  them  ;  and  to 
fhew  that  we  may  have  the  former  without  any 
degree  of  the  latter.     The  difference  betweert  J 
confcioufnefs  and  refleftion,  is  like  to  the  diffe-   ; 
rence  between  a  fuperficial  view  of  an  objedl  1   . 
which  prefents  itfelf  to  the  eye,  while  we  are  /  l 
engaged  about  fomething  elfe,  and  that  attentive  1 
exaiTiination  which  we  give  to  an  objed  when  J 
we  are  wholly  employed  in  furveying  it.     At-  j 
tention  is  a  voluntary  adl ;  it  requires  an  adive  ' 
exertion  to  begin  and  to  continue  it ;  and  it  may 
be  continued  as  long  as  we  will ;  but  confci- 
oufnefs is  involuntary  and  of  ijo  continuance, 
changing  with  every  thoiight. 

The  power  of  refledion  upon  the  operations 
of  their  own  minds  does  not  appear  at  all  in 
children.  Men  mull  be  come  to  fome  ripenefs  , 
of  und^rftanding  before  they  are  capable  of  it. 
Of  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  it  fecms 
to  be  the  laft  that  unfolds  itfelf.  Moft  men 
feem  incapable  of  acquiring  it  in  any  confider- 
able  degree.  Like  all  our  other  powers,  it  is, 
greatly  improved  by  exercife  ;  and  until  a  man 
has  got  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  operations 
of  his  own  mind,  he  can  never  have  clear  and 
dillindl  notions  of  them,  nor  form  any  fteady 
judgment  concerning  them.  His  opinions  mull 
bii  Ijorrowed  from  others,  his  notions  confufed 
and  indiftinrt,  and  he  may  eafily  be  led  to  fwal- 

loVi'. 
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low  very  grofs  abfurdities.  To  acquire  this  ha- 
bit, is  a  work  o^  time  and'  labour,  even  in  thofe 
who  begin  it  early,  and  whofe  natural  talents 
are  tolerably  fitted  for  it ;  but  the  difficulty  will 
be  daily  diminifhing,  and  the  advantage  of  it  is 
great.  They  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  think 
with  precifion  and  accuracy  on  every  fubjedl, 
efpecially  on  thofe  fubjedts  that  are  more  ab« 
ftrad.  They  wUl  be  able  to  judge  for  them* 
felves  in  many  important  points,  wherein  others 
muit  blindly  follow  a  leader. 

C    H   A   P.     VI. 

Of  the  Difficulty  of  attending  to  the  Operations  of 

our  own  Minds. 

THE  difficulty  of  attending  to  our  mental 
operations  ought  to  be  well  underftood, 
and  juftly  eftimated,  by  thofe  who  would  make 
any  ptogrefs  in  this  fcience  ;  that  they  may  nei- 
ther, on  the  one  hand,  expeft  fuccefs  without 
pains  and  application  of  thought ;  nor,  on  the 
other,  be  difcouraged,  by  conceiving  that  the 
obftacles  that  lie  in  the  way  are  infuperable, 
and  that  there  is  no  certainty  to  be  attained  in 
it.  I  Ihall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  point  o>ut 
the  caufes  of  this  difficulty,  and  the  effeds  that 
have  arifen  from  it,  that  we  may  be  able  to  form' 
a  true  judgment,  of  both. 

The 
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t.  The  number  and  quidc.fucceifion  of  the 
operations  of  the  mind  make  it  difficult  tb  giym 
due  attention  to  them.  It  is  well  known,  that 
if  a  great  number  of  objedls  be  prefented  in 
quick  fucceffion,  even  to  the  eye,  they  are  coiir 
founded  in  the  memory  and»imagination.  We 
retain  a  confufed  notion  pf  the  whole,  and  a 
more  confufed  one  of  the  feveral  parts,  efpecial- 
ly  if  they  are  objeds  to  which  we  have  never 
before  given  particular  attentioii*:  No  fucceffion 
can  be  more  quick  than  that  of  thougljt.  The 
mind  is  bufy  while  we  are  awake,  continuallj 
paffing  from  one  thought,  ani  one  operation,  to 
another.  The  fcene  is  conftantly  ihifting.  E- 
vcry  man  will  be  fenfible  of  this,  who  tries  but 
for  one  minute,  to  keep  the  fame  thought  in  Ids, 
imagination,  without  addition  or  variation.  He 
will  find  it  impoffible  to  keep  the  fcene  of  hi* 
imagination  fixed.  Oth^r  objeds  will  intrude 
without  being  called,  and  all  he  can  do  is  to 
rejeft  thefe  intruders  as  quickly  as  poffible,  and 
return  to  his  principal  objed. 

2.  In  this  exercife,  we  go  contrary  to  habits 
which  have  been  early  acquired,  and  confirmed 
by  long  unvaried  pradice.  From  infancy,  we 
are  accuftomed  to  attend  to  objedSyof  fenfe,  and 
to  them  only;  and,  when  fenfible  objeds  have 
got  fuch  fl:rong  hold  of  the  attention  by  confirm- 
ed habit,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difpoflefs  them.  When 
we  grow  up,  a  variety  of  external  objeds  folicits 

our 
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^«wis!^  cur  curiofity,  engages  our 

^ ^  .    r-^-Ufe  our  paflions ;  and  the  con- 

^.^    -   ^■r.^i..\vment,  about  external  ob-^ 
^^  tT  rii  mind  from  attending  to  it- 
,^   iccciing  is  more  juft  than  the  ob- 
V     Mr   Locke    before    mentioned, 
E$^  J^^ierllanding,  like  the  eye,  while 
^  »v"-^  -^  ^^^  objedls  around  it^  commonly 
^^x  rt^  rccice  of  itfelf." 

*K  ^"V^ii^tions  of  the  mind,  from  their 

^.  *  -i^kUAx^  lead  the  mind  to  give  its  attention 

.   ,«<c  .'Cicr  objeft.     Our  fenfations,  as  will  be 

IV  ^t  4;:t\:r\vurds,  are  natural  figns,  and  turn 

^  ,v'.v«non  to  the  things  fignified  by  them ; 

^  i«uv^«  that  molt  of  them,  and  thofe  the  moil 

ivsi^v^t  and  familiar,  have  no  name  in  any  Ian- 

^Mi%^v.     In  perception,  memory,  judgment,  ima- 

^  ,^w*uMi.  and  realbning,  there  is  an  objeft  di- 

i  u't  tVom  the  operation  itfelf ;  and,  while  we 

4.  V  led  by  a  ftrong  impulfe,  to  attend  to  the  ob- 

Kvt.  the  operation  efcapes  our  notice.     Our  paf- 

\\ons,  atVcdions,  and  all  our  aftive  powers,  have, 

)u  hkc  manner,  their  objedls  which  engrofs  our 

4ii(riition,  and  divert  it  from  the  paflion  itfelf. 

4.  To  this  we  may  add  a  juft  obfervation 
ntiulo  by  Mr  Hume,  That,  when  the  mind  is 
4»i;itatrd  by  any  paflion,  as  foon  as  we  turn  our 
tttif'iition  from  the  objeft  to  the  paflion  itfelf,  the 
pullion  rublidcs  ot  vaniflies,  and  by  that  means 
i'liapcs  our  enquiry.     This,  indeed,  is  common 

to 
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to  almoft  every  operation  of  the  mind  :  When* 
it  is  exerted,  we  are  oonfcious  of  it  *,  but  then 
we  do  not  attend  to  the  operation,  but  to  its  ob- 
jeft.  When  the  mind  is  drawn  oflf  from  the  ob^ 
jed  to  attend  to  its  own  operation^  that  opera* 
tion  ceafes,  and  efcapesour  notice, 

5.  As  it  is  not  fiiflScient  to  the  difcovery  of 
yiathematiqal  truths,  that  a  man  be  able  to  at- 
tend  to  mathematical  figures ;  as  it  is  neceflkry 
that  he  fhould  have  the  ability  to  diftinguifh  acr- 
curately  things  that  differ,  and  to  difcern  cl^ax- 
ly  the  various  relations  of  the  quantities  he.  com- 
pares ;  an  ability  which,  though  much  greater 
in  thofe  who  have  the  force  of  genius  than  in 
others,  yet  even  in  them  rjequires  exercife  aEnd 
habit  to  bring  it  to  maturity :  So,  ij\  order  fo 
difcover  the  truth  in  what  relates  to  tte  opera-p 
tions  of  the  mind,  it  is.  not  enough  that  a  man 
be  able  to  give  attention  to  them  ;  he  mufl  have 
the  ability  to  diftinguilh  accurately  their  minute 
differences ;  to  refolve  and  analyfe  complex 
operations  into  their  limple  ingredients  ;  to  un-* 
fold  the  ambiguity  of  words,  which  in  this  fci- 
ence  is  greater  than  in  any  other,  and  to  give 
them  the  fame  accuracy  and  precilion  that  ma-: 
thematical  terms  have.  For,  indeed,  the  fame 
precifion  in  the  ufe  of  words ;  the  fame  cool  at- 
tention to  the  minute  differences  of  things ;  the 
fame  talent  for  abftraftioii  and  analyfing^  which 
fits  a  man  for  the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  is  no 

Vol.  I.  G  iefs 
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lefs  necelTary  in  this.  But  sthere  is  this  great 
difference  between  the  two  fciences^  that  the 
objeds  of  mathematics  being  things  external  ta 
the  mind,  it  is  much  niore  eafy  to  attend  to 
them,  and  fiz  them  fteadily  in  the  imagLaation. 

The  difficulty  attending  our  enquiries  into  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  ferves  to  account  for  fome 
events  refpeding  this  branch  of  philofophyi^ 
which  deferve  to  be  mentioned. 

While  moft  branches  of  fcience  have,  either  in 
ancient  or  in  modem  times,  been  highly  culti- 
vated, and  brought  to  a  confiderable  degree  of 
perfedion,  this  remains,  to  this^  day,  in  a  Tery 
low  ftate,  and  as  it  were  in  its  infancy. 

Every  fcience  invented  by  men  muft  haveriO 
b^inning  and  its  progrefs  ;  and,  from  various 
t^u.'^^S  i^  ^•y  happen,  that  one  fcience  fliall  be 
))Mf^i^)\t  to  a  great  degree  o^  maturity,  while 
l^^v^her  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  maturity  of 
H  icience  may  be  judged  of  by  this  :  When  it 
coauains  a  fyftem  of  principles,  and  conclufions 
drawn  from  them,  which  are  fo  firmly  eftablilh- 
^,  that,  among  thinking  and  intelligent  men, 
there  remains  no  doubt  or  difpute  about  them  j 
fo  that  thofe  who  come  after  may  raife  the  fu- 
perftru6ture  higher,  but  fhall  never  be  able  to 
overturn  what  is  already  built,  in  order  to  begin 
on  a  new  foundation. 

Geometry  feems  to  have  been  in  its  infancy 
about  the  time  of  Thaus  and  Pythagoras  ; 

bec9ufe 
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becaufe  many  of  the  elementary  propofitions,  on 
which  the  whole  fcience  is  buUt,  are  a£cribed  to 
them  as  the  inventors.  £uclid*s  Elements^ 
which  were  written  fome  ages  after  Ptthago* 
RAS,  exhibit  a  fyftem  of  geometry  which  de^ 
ferves  the  name  of  a  fcience ;  and  though  gre^t 
additions  have  been  made  by  Appollonius, 
ARCHrMSDEs,  Pappus,  and  others  among  the 
ancients,  and  ftill  greater  by  the  modems ;  yet 
what  was  laid  down  in  Euclid's  Elements  was 
never  fet  afide.  It  remains  as  the  firm  founda^ 
tion  of  all  future  fuperftrudures  in  that  fcience. 

Natural  philofophy  remained  in  its  infant  ftate 
near  two  thoufand  years  after  geometry  had  at-^ 
tained  to  its  manly  form :  For  natural  philofophy 
feems  not  to  have  been  built  on  a  ftable  founda*- 
tion,  nor  carried  to  any  degree  of  maturity,  till 
the  laft  century.  The  fyftem  of  Des  Cartes^' 
which  was  all  hypothefis,  prevailed  in  the  moft 
enlightened  part  of  Europe  till  towards  the  end 
of  laft  century.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  the 
merit  of  giving  the  form  of  a  fcience  to  this 
branch  of  philofophy ;  and  it  need  not  appear 
furprifing,  if  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind 
ihould  be  a  century  or  two  later  in  being  brought 
to  maturity. 

It  has  received  great  acceffions  from  the  la« 
hours  of  feveral  modern  authors  ;  and  perhaps 
wants  little  more  to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  a 
fcience,  but  to  be  purged  of  certain  hypothefes, 

G  2  which 
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^♦hich  hate  iithpbfed  brfTome  6^  the  liioft  acuta* 
^irit'ers 'on  this  fubjiuft,  ahdled  them  intb  down- 
right feepticifth.   *     '  '.    :   .     i 

Whit'  the  ^  ancients'  •  have '  deliyered  to -Us?  con-* 
cerhirig  the  mind',  arid  itsf  operations,  is  almoft 
entirely  dr^n,'  riot  -froth  accurate  refleftion,  but 
from  fome  cdnceived  analogy  between  body  and- 
miridi  •  Ahd  althoUgii  the  modern  author^  I  for- 
•  inerly  named  have  glvfcn  nlorc  attentic^  to  the 
dperatibns  of  theii'  oWn*  niinds,  and  by  that 
meslns  have  made  important  difcoveries ;  yet, 
by  retaining  fome  of  the  ancient  analogical  no-.* 
tions,  their  difcoveries  hiave  been  lefs  iifcfiil  than 
they  might  have  been,  and  have  led  to  fceptir 

cif^i-  .  /  • 

It  may  happen  in  fcience,  as  in  building,  that 

an  error  in  the  foundation    Ihall  weaken   the 

whole  ;  and  the  farther  the^  building  is  carried 

on,  this  weainefs  (hall  become  the  more '  appa<- 

rent  and  the  more  threatening.     Something  of 

this,  kind  feems  to  have  happened  in  our  fyftems 

Concerning  the  mind.     The  acceflion  they  have 

3?eceived  by  modern  difcoveries,  though  very  imr 

t)fortant  in  itfelf,  has  thrown  dirknefs  and  ob- 

fcurity  upon  the  whole,  arid  has  led  men  rat|iep 

to  fcepticifm  than  to  knowledge.     This  muftbe 

owing  to  fome  fundamental  errors  that  have  not 

been  obfexved-;  and  wh^n  thefe  kre  corrfefted,  it 

IS  to  be  hoped,  that  the  impirovements  that  have 

|)cen  made  \vil\  have  their  diie  efFeiJli 

-  -  Th? 
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.  iThe  laft  efFcft :  I  -obferw  ef -jthe  *diffifi\xlty  of 
•pnqui^ies  intorthe  poweyslof.  ther  miiid>  is,  that 
<here  is  ao  other  ^art -of  rhuman  ■  kfljow'le^ge,  iu 
-Which  ingenious ;  authojfs  bav^-beenXp  apt  ^p  tu^ 
•^to  ftrange  patadoxeSj  an4  tycti  iilto  grpis  abf 
lurdities.  ..':*•  I 

When  we  find  Philofophers  maintaining,  that 
there  is  no  heat  in  the  fire,  nor  colour  in  the 
rainbow  :  Wh^O  ?Ve  .flnd.  ti^e  graved  Philofo- 
phers, from  Des  Cartes  down  to  Bifliop  Berke- 
ley, miiftiefing  up  arguments  tp  prove  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a  material  world,  and  unable  to  find 

'dny  that:  will  bcafc  exanjinRtion :  When  w?r  i^id 
'Bifliop  :BERRELiiY  and  Mr  H\jme,  the  ,acu|eft 

rMetaphyficiajis'  of  thp  .«ige,.maint;aimiTg,rthfift 
there  is; no  fuch  thing^asrmatter  in  the  TOiyerfcT- 

•  That  foil,  moon,  ajid  ftdrs,  th'^  earth  #hich,.wp 
inhabit,  our  own  bodies,  and  thofe.of  our  fVicnd^, 
are  ohly  ideas  in  our  minds,  arid,  have  no  exift- 
enqe  but  in  thought  5  When  we  find,  the  laft 
maintaining,  that  there  is  neither  body  nor  naindij 
nothing   in  nature  but'iideas  and  imprelJion$, 

.without  any  fubftance  on  which  they  are. im- 
preffed  :  That  there,  is  no  certainty,,  noir,  indeed 
probability,  even  m  matlxematical  axioms :  Ifi»jr, 
when  we  confider  fiich .  extravagancies  of  mai^ 
of  the  moft  acute  writers  on  this?  fubjedt^  we^may 
be  apt  to  think  the  whple.td  be  only 'a  dream  of 
fanciful  men,  who  have. entangled  themfelvjfes  in 
€obwel;s  fptin  out-  of  their  ova  brain.  ..But  me 

G  ^  ought 
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ought  to  ccmfider,  that  the  more  clofd  j  and  in« 
genioufly  men  reafon  fn»n  felfe  principles,  the 
more  abfurdities  the  j  will  be  led  into ;  and  when 
fttch  abfurdities  help  to  bring  to  light  the  falfe 
principles  from  which  they  are  drawn,  diey  mqr 
be  the  more  eafily  forgiven. 


CHAP.     VIL 

jyimfion  of  the  Powers  qftbc  Mind. 

THE  powers  of  the  mind  are  fi>  many,  lb 
various,  and  fo  conneded  and  complicated 
in  moft  of  its  operations,  that  there  never  has 
been  any  divifion  of  them  propofed  which  is 
iiot  liabk  to  confiderable  objedlions.  We  fhaU 
therefore  take  that  general  divifion  which  is  the 
moft  common,  into  the  powers  of  underjiandif^g 
and  thofe  of  will.  Under  the  will  we  compre- 
hend our  a^ve  powers,  and  all  that  lead  to  ac- 
don,  or  influence  the  mind  to  ad ;  fuch  as,  ap- 
petites, paf&ons,  affedions.  The  imderftanding 
comprehends  our  contemplative  powers  ;  by 
which  we  perceive  objeds ;  by  which  we  con- 
ceive or  remember  them ;  by  whidi  we  analyfe 
or  compound  them ;  and  by  which  we  judge 
and  reafon  concerning  thenu 

Although  this  general  divifion  may  be  of  uie 
in  order  to  our  proceeding  more  methodically 

ia 
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in  our  fubjedt,  we  are  not  to  underftand  it  as  if, 
in  thofe  operations  which  &re  afcribed  to  the  im- 
derftanding^  tfafcre  were  no  exertion  of  will  or 
adivity,  or  as  if  the  underftanding  were  not  em* 
ployed  in  the  operations  afcribed  to  the  will ; 
for  I  conceive  there  is  no  operation  of  the  un- 
derftanding  wherein  the  mind  is  not  adiye  in 
fome  'degree*  We  have  fome  command  over 
our  thoughts,  and  can  attepd  to  this  or  to  that, 
of  many  objeds  which  prefent  themfelves  to 
our  fenfes,  to  our  memory,  or  to  our  imagina- 
tion. We  can  furvey  an  objed  on  this  fide  or 
that,  fuperficially  or  accurately,  for  a  longer,  or 
a  fhorter  time ;  fo  that  our  contemplative  powers 
are  under  the  guidance  and  diredion  of  the  ac* 
live  ;  and  the  former  never  purfue  their  obje^ 
without  being  led  and  direded^  urged  or  re- 
trained by  the  latter  :  And  becauie  the  under- 
Handing  is  alwajrs  more  or  lefs  direded  by  the 
willy  mankind  have  afcribed  fome  degree  of  ac- 
tivity to  the  mind  in  its  intelledual  operations, 
as  well  as  in  thofe  which  belong  to  the  will;  and 
have  exprefled  them  by  adive  verbs,  fuch  as  fee- 
ing, hearing,  judging,  reafoning,  and  the  like. 

And  as  the  mind  exerts  fome  degree  of  adi- 
vity  even  in  the  operations  of  underftanding,  fo 
it  is  certain,  that  there  can  be  no  ad  of  wilt 
which  is  not  accompanied  with  fome  ad  of  un- 
derftanding. The  will  muft  have  an  objed,and 
that  objed  muft  be  apprehended  or  conceived  in 

G  4  the 
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tke  underftanding.  It  ie  thwefixe  to  be  remeni- 
heted^  that  in  moSt^  if  hoc  alt  opciadons  of  the 
laiiid^  botb  faculties  cooeur  ;  and  we  tange  the 
operation  under  that  &culty  which  bath  the  lac^ 
geft  ihace  in  it. 

The  intelle^hial  powers  are  comznocir  divi- 
ded into  fimple  apprehenfion,  judgment,  andrea- 
foning.-  Aft  this  divifi<Mi  has  in  its  £i¥oartfae 
authority  of  antiqaity^  and  of  a  very  gencrji  j»- 
ceplion^  it  would  be  improper  to  fet  it  ofide 
without  gnring  any  reafbn  ;  I  ihall  therefore  ex- 
plain it  briefly,  and  give  the  reafons  why  I  cha& 
to  follow  anotben...': ;.   .        /  . 

It  may  be  obfinrved^  that,  without  appiefaeti- 
fion.  of  .the  objeda,  concerning  which  we  judgje, 
there  can.be  no  judgment r;  as-  little  can  there  be 
reafonmg  without  both  i^prehenfion  and  judg- 
ment :  '  Thefe  thrte  operations,  therefore,  are 
not  independent  of  each  other.  The  fecond  in- 
cludes the  firft,  and  the  third  includes  both  the 
fitft  and  fecond  :  fiut  the  fidl  may  be  exerciied 
without '.either  of  the  other  two.  It  is  on.  that 
account  called  fimple  apprehenfion  ;  that  is  ap- 
prehenfion  unaccompanied-  with  any  judgment 
about  the  obje<fi  apprehended^  This  limple  ap* 
prehenfion  of  an  object,  is,  in  common  language, 
called  having  a  notiorty  or  having  a  conception  of 
the  objed,  and  by  late  authors  is  called  having 
an  idea  of,it.  In  fpeaking,  it  is  expreffed  by  a 
word,  or  by  a  part  of  a  propofition,  without  that 

compolition 
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compoiition  and  ftrudtiire  which  makes  a  com- 
plete fentence  ;  as  a  man,  a  man  of  fortuM^ 
Such  words,  taken  by  themfelyes^  •fignify  iimplit 
apprehenfions.  They  neither  iffirm  nor  deny  ; 
they  imply  no  judgment  or  opinion  of  the  thing 
fignified  by  them,  and  therefore  cannot  be  i^ 
to  be  either  true  or  falfe.      .    .  ... 

The  fecond  operation  in  this  divifion  i^.judgr' 
ment ;  in  which,  fay  the  Philofophers,  tiieip 
muil  be  two  objeds  of  thought  compared,  and 
fome  agreement  or  difagreeinent,)or,  in  general, 
fome  relation  difcerned  between  them ;  in  coii- 
fequence  of  which,  there  is  an  opinicm  orf^elifaf 
of  that  relation  which  we  difcem;  This'  ope- 
ration is  expreffed  in  fpeech  bya  propofitlDiiy 
in  which  fome  relation  between  the  things  com- 
pared is  affirmed  or  denied :  As  when  we  ia^. 
All  men  are  fallible.    ■  >  .  ^  .  '.  -  i^ 

Truth  and  falfehood  ate  qualities  which:A>5- 
long  to  judgment  only;  or  to  propofitions -fey 
which  judgment  is  expreffed.  Every  judgmeftt, 
every  opinion^  and  'every  propofition,  is  eithjir 
true  or  falfe.  .  But  words  which  neither  afiirm 
nor  deny  anything,,  can  have  neither: of  thofe 
qualities  ;  and  the  lame  may  bq-  foid  of  fin^iple 
apprehenfions,.which  are  fignified  by  fuch  wordfe. 

The  third  operation  is  ^reafonfngi  in  wlncb, 
from  two  or  more  judgmfintSy!  we  draw  a  ctmi- 
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This  divifion  of  our  intelledual  powers  cor* 
tefponds  perfedly  with  the  account  commonly 
given  by  Philofophers,  of  the  fucceffive  fleps  by 
which  the  mind  proceeds  in  the  acquifition  of 
its  knowledge  ;  which  are  thefe  three :  Firft^ 
by  the  fenfes,  or  by  other  means,  it  is  fumifhed 
with  various  fimpl^  apprehenfions,  notions  or 
Ideas.  Thefe  are  the  materials  which  nature 
gives  it  to  work  upon;  and  from  the  fimple  ideas 
it  is  fumifhed  with  by  nature,  it  forms  various 
others  more  complex.  Secondly^  by  comparing 
its  ideas,  and  by  perceiving  their  agreements  and 
4iiagreements,  it  forms  its  judgments.  And,  laji- 
fy^  from  two  or  more  judgments,  it  deduces  con- 
dufions  of  reafoning. 

Now,  if  all  our  knowledge  is  got  by  a  proce* 
dure  of  this  kind,  certainly  the  threefold  divifion 
of  the  powers  of  underftanding,  into  fimple  ap- 
^henfion,  judgment,  and  reafoning,  is  the  moil 
natural,  and  the  moft  proper,  that  can  be  devi- 
£bd.  This  theory  and  that  divifion  are  fo  clofe* 
ly  conneded,  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  which 
of  them  Jias  given  rife  to  the  other ;  and  they 
mull  Hand  or  Ml  together.  But  if  all 'our  know- 
ledge is  liot  got  by  a  procefs  of  this  kind ;  if 
there  are  other  avenues  of  knowledge  befides 
the  comparing  our  ideas,  and  perceiving  their 
agreements  and  difagreements,  it  is  probable 
that  there  may  be  operations  of  the  underftand- 
ing 
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tng  Which  cannot  be  properly  reduced  under 
any  of  the  three  that  have  been  explained* 

Let  us  confider  fome  of  the  moft  farnHfar  ope« 
rations  of  our  minds,  and  fee  to  which  of  the 
three  they  belong.  I  begin  with  confciottine& 
I  know  that  I  think,  and  thitof  all  knovrledgt 
is  the  moil  certain.  Is  that  <^)eration  of  my 
mind,  which  gives  me  this  certain  knowledge^ 
to  be  called  fimple  apprehenfion  ?  No,  fiireljw 
Simple  apprehenfion  neith^  affimis  not  denies. 
It  will  not  be  (aid  that  it  is  by  reafoning  that  I 
know  that  I  think.  It  remains,  therefore,  that 
it  muft  be  by  judgment,  that  is,  according  to  the 
account  given  of  judgmei^  by  oomparantg  t«o 
ideas,  and  perceiving  the  agreeneat  betweon 
them.  But  what  are  the  ideas  compared?  Thcf 
muft  be  the  idea  of  myfdf,  and  the  idea  o£ 
thought,  for  they  are  the  terms  of  the  propofituxi 
/  tbinL  According  to  this  account  thm,  >fid^ 
I  have  the  idea  of  myfelf,  and  the  idea  of 
thought ;  then,  by  comparing  theie  tif  o  idea% 
I  perceive  that  I  think. 

Let  any  man  who  is  capable  o/refledion  judge 
for  hinafelf,  whether  it  is  by  an  operation  of  this 
kind  that  he  comes  to  be  convinced  diat  |ie 
thinks?  To  me  it  appears  evident,  that  the 
convidlion  I  have  that  I  think,  is  not  got  in  this 
way  ;  and  therefore  I  conclude,  either  that  •con- 
fcioufnefs  is  not  judgment,  or  that  judgment  it 

dot 
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'not  tiRhtly  defined  to  be  the  perception  of/  fop^ 
H^it^ment  or  dilagretment  hetweeiLtwo  ideas. ; 
The  perception  of  an  object  by.  my  feniH  is 
aiK4her  operation  of  the  underftanding.   I  would 
liiK^W  wheth<tf  it  be  fimple  apprehenfion,  or 

jiKt||mcnt*  or  reafcoing.  It  is  not  fimple  appre* 
JheiUion,  becaufif  I  am  perfuaded  of  the  exi(t* 

vCUce  of  the  obje£t  a&  much  as  I. could. be  by  de* 

•  inoi^ll ration.  It  is  not  judgment^  if  by  judg-> 
menf  be  meant  the  comparing  ideas,  and  pet- 
I'eiving  their  agreements  or  difagreements^    It 

• )«  not  reafoning,  becaufe  thofe  who  cannot  rea- 
fon  can  perceive.   -'.. '  .    • 

I  find  the  fan)^  difficvdty  in  claiiing  memory 

vUrtder  any  of^he  Operations  mentipned.  .  . 

^     There  'is  :not  a  more  fruitful  fburce  of  error 

i  in  this  branch  of  pbilpfophy,  than.divifions  of 

•  things  which  are  taken  to  be  complete  t^hen 
.  they  are  not  really  fo*^  -  To  make  a  perfeft  divi- 

•  fion  of  any  clafs  of  things,  k  man  ought  to  have 
s  the  whole  under  his  vie.w  at  once.    But  the  great- 

^eft  capacity  very  often  is  not  fufficient  for  thii. 

Some  thing  is  left  out  which  did  not  come  un- 

'  der  the  Philofopher'e  view  ^hen^  he  made  His 

di vifion :  •  And' to  fiiit  this  to  the  divifion/it  muft 

•  be  made  what  nature  never  made  it.     This  has 
been  fo  common  a  fault  of  Philofoph^rs,  that 

•  one  who  would  avoid- error  ought  to-  be  fufpi- 
cious  of  divifions,  though  long  received,  and  of 

-  great  authority,  efpecially  when  they  are  ground- 

ed 
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ed  on  a  theory  that  may  he  called  in'queftioiu 
Ih  a  fubjefl:  imperfeftly  known,  we  oikght  notto  . 
pretend  to  perfedt  divifioiis^  but  to  leave  room  \ 
for  fuch  additions  or  alterations  as  a  more  per- 
fed  view  of  the  fubjeft  may  afterwards  fuggeft.- 
,  I  fhall  riot,  therefore,  attempt  u  complete  eriu-^ 
meration  of  the  powers  of  the  human  under-, 
ftanding.     I.  (hall  only  mention  thofe  which  I 
propofe  to  explain,  and  they  are  the  following  : 

i/?.  The  powers  we  have  by  means  of  our  ex^i 
ternal  fenfes.  c^rf/y.  Memory,  ^dly^  Conception^! 
4tbfyf  The  powers  of  refolving  and  analyiing^ 
complex  objedts,  and  compouiiding  thofe  that 
are  more  fimple.  S^^fyy  Judging.  Stbfyy  Rea- 
foning.  ytbly^  Tafte.  itbly^  Moral  Perception :' 
And,  Iqft  of  all,  Confcioufnefs.'  .       i 


CHAP.     VIII. 

Offocial  Operations  of  Mind* 

THERE  is  another  divifion  of  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  which,  though  it  has  been^ 
<jught  not  to  be,  overlooked  by  writers  on  this 
fubjedl,  becaufe  it  has  a  real  foundation  in  na- 
ture.  Some  operations  of  our  minds,  from  their 
very  nature,  ^vQ/ocial^  others  zxtfotitary. 

By  the  firft,  I  underlland  fuch  operations  as 
peceljarily  fuppofe  an  intercourfc  with  fome  o- 

ther 
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tlicr  intcNigent  being.  A  man  may  underihind 
Md  will  i  be  may  apprehend,  and  judge^  and 
iMibii»  though  he  ib<Hild  know  of  no  intell^nt 
being  in  the  wdirerfe  befides  himfelf.  But^ 
irtien  he  aiu  infbnnation,  or  receives  it ;  when 
ho  bears  teftimo^y^  w  receiYes  the  teftimony  of 
inolhef  i  when  he  aiks  a  faToor»  or  accepts  one^ 
when  he  gives  a  command  to  his  fisrvant,  or  re« 
teives  one  firom  a  fuperior  ;  when  he  plights  hia 
fttfth  in  a  pcookife  w  coatvad  >  thefe  are  ads  of 
Ibciali  iMeicottriie  between  inteUtgcnt  beings,  and 
f«»  hawt  no  place  in  IbUtude.  They  iiippofe 
WMkrilanding  and  will ;  but  dbey  fiippofe  ibme^ 
thing  aiove»  which  is  neiidber  OTArftanding  nor 
will  >  thaa^is»  ibciety  widi  other  imeDigeiit  be- 
ip^  They  may  be  called  intcDednal^  hecauie 
Ihey  caa  only  be  in  intelleAual  beings:  But 
they  ajre  neither  fimple  apprehenfion,  nor  jndg« 
mcnt,  xK>r  reafooingy  nor  are  they  any  combina* 
tioa  of  thefe  operations. 

To  alk  a  queftion,  is  as  iimple  an  operatioo  as 
to  judge  or  to  reafon ;  yet  it  is  neither  judg- 
meat,  iior  reafbnii^,  nor  fimpk  apprehenfioo^ 
aor  is  it  any  compofition  of  thefe*  Teftimony 
is  neither  fimple  apprehenfion,  nor  judgment, 
nor  reafoning.  The  £mie  may  he  (aid  of  a  pn^ 
mife,  or  of  a  contraA.  Thefe  a^  of  mind  are 
perfe6tly  onderftood  by  every  man  of  common 
ttnderftanding  ;  but,  when  Philofophers  attempt 
to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  their  divifiou. 
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by  analyfing  them,  they  find  inexplicable  my* 
lleries,  and  even  contradidlions,  in  them.  One 
may  fee  an  inftance  of  this,  of  many  that  might 
be  mentioned,  in  Mr  Hume's  Enquiry  concern* 
ing  the  Principles  of  Morals,  fe£l.  3.  part  1. 
note,  near  the  end. 

The  attempts  of  Fhilofophers  to  reduce  the 
ibcial  operations  under  the  common  philofophi* 
cal'divifions,  refemble  very  much  the  attempts 
of  fome  Fhilof6phers  to  reduce  all  our  focial  af- 
fedions  to  certain  modifications  of  felf-love. 
The  Author  of  our  being  intended  us  to  be  fo- 
cial beings,  and  has,  for  that  end,  given  us  focial 
intellectual  powers,  as  well  as  focial  aSedlions* 
Both  are  original  parts  of  our  conilitution,  and 
the  exertions;  of  both  no  lefs  natural  than  the 
exertions  of  thofe  powers  that  are  folitary  and 
felfifli. 

Our  focial  intelledlual  operations,  as  well  as 
our  focial  afiedlions,  appear  very  early  in  life, 
before  we  are  capable  of  reafoning ;  yet  both 
fuppofe  a  convidion  of  the  exiftence  of  other 
intelligent  beings.  When  a  child  aiks  a  que- 
ilion  of  his  nurfe,  this  ad  of  his  mind  fuppofes 
not  only  a  defire  to  know  what  he  aiks  ;  it  fup* 
pofes  likewife  a  convidion  that  the  nurie  is  aa 
intelligent  being,  to  whom  he  can  communicate 
his  thoughts,  and  who  can  communicate  het 
thoughts  to  him.  How  he  came  by  this  con- 
vidion  fo  early,  is  a  queftion  of  fome  importance 

in 


in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  there^ 
fbre  worthy  of  the  confideration  of  Fhilofophers. 
Bat  they  feem  to  have  given  no  attention  either 
to  this  early  convidtion,  or  to  thofe  dpelrations 
of  mind  which  fuppofe  it.  Qf  this  we  (hall 
have  occafion  to  ty eat  afterwards.  *  -  * 

.  All  languages  are  fitted  to  exprefs  the  fbcial 
a&  well  as  the  folitary  operations  of  the  mind.. 
It  may  indeed  be  affirjnied,  that,  to  exprefs  the 
former,  is  the  primary  and  dirc'ft  intention  of 
language.  A  man,  who  had  no  intercourfe  with 
any  otlier  intelligent  being,  would  never  think 
of  language.  He  would  be  as  mute  as  thf  beafts* 
of  the  field  j  even  more  fo,  beeaufe  thiey  have 
fome  degree  of  focial  intercourfe  with  qne  ano- 
ther, and  fome  of  them  with  man.  When  lann 
goage  is  once  learned,  it  may  be  ufeful  even  iff 
our  folitary  meditations  ;  and,  by  clothing  our 
thotrghts  with  words,  we  may  have  a  firmer  hold 
of  them.  But  this  was  not  its  firft  intention  v* 
and  the  ftrufture  of  every  language  fhews  that 
St  is  not  intended  folely  for  this  purpofe. 

In  every  language,  a  queftion,  a  command,  a 
promife,  which  are  focial  a&s,  can  be  exprefled 
as  eafily  and-as  pfoperly  as  judgment,  which  ii 
a  folitary  act.  The  expreffion  of  the  laft  has 
bce^i  houourjed .  with  a  particular  name;  it  is 
called  a  propoTitionr^  it  has  been  an  objeS  of 
great  attention  to  Philbfophers ;  it  has  beed 
kiialyfed- into  its  very  elements,'  of  fubjed,  pre*- 

dicate, 
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^icate,  and  copula.  Ail  the  various  modifica*- 
tions  of  thefe,  and  of  propofitions  which  are 
compounded  of  them,  have  been  anxioufly  exa- 
mined in  many  voluminous  trails.  The  expref- 
fion  of  a  qUeftion,  of  a  command,  gr  of  a  pro- 
mife,  is  as  capable  of  being  analyfed  as  a  propo- 
fition  is  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  this  has  been 
attempted  ;  we  have  not  fo  much  as  given  them 
a  name  different  from  the  operations  which  they 
exprefs. 

Why  have  fpeculative  men  laboured  fo  an- 
xioufly to  analyfe  our  folitary  operations,  and 
given  fo  little  attention  to  the  focial  ?  I  know 
no  other  reafon  but  this,  that,  in  the  divifions 
that  have  been  made  of  the  mind's  operations, 
the  focial  have  been  omitted,  and  thereby  thrown 
behind  the  curtain. 

In  all  languages,  the  fecond  perfon  of  verbs, 
the  pronoun  of  the  fecond  perfon,  and  the  voca- 
•  tive  cafe  in  nouns,  are  appropriated  to  the  ex- 
preflion  of  focial  operations  of  mind,  and  could 
never  have  had  place  in  language  but  for  this 
purpofe  :  Nor  is  it  a  good  argument  againft  this 
obfervation,  that,  by  a  rhetorical  figure,  we 
fometimes  addrefs  perfons  that  are  abfent,  or 
even  inanimated  beings,  in  the  fecond  perfon. 
For  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  all  figura- 
tive ways  of  ufing  words  or  phrafes,  fuppofe  a 
natural  and  literal  meaning  of  them. 
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'OF  THE  POWERS  WE  HAVE  BY  MEANS  OF 

OUR  EXTERNAL  SENSES. 


CHAP.     L 
Of  the  Organs  of  Senfe. 

OF  all  the  operations  of  our  minds,  the  per- 
ception of  external  objeds  is  the  moft  fa- 
miliar. The  fenfes  come  to  maturity  even  in 
infancy,  when  other  powers  have  not  yet  fprung 
up.  They  are  common  to  us  with  brute  ani- 
mals, and  fumifh  us  with  the  objects  about 
which  our  other  powers  are  the  moft  frequently 
employed.  We  find  it  eafy  to  attend  to  their 
operations ;  and  becaufe  they  are  familiar,  the 
names  which  properly  belong  to  them  are  ap- 
plied to  other  powers,  which  are  thought  to  re- 
femble  them ;  for  thefe  reafons  they  claim  to  be 
firft  confidered. 

The  perception  of  external  objedls  is  one 
main  link  of  that  myfterious  chain,  which  con- 
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ne6ls  the  material  world  with  the  intelledluaL 
We  fhall  find  many  things  in  this  operation  un- 

• 

accountable  ;  fufBcient  to  convince  us,  that  we 
know  but  little  of  our  own  frame  ;  and  that  a 
perfeft  comprehenfion  of  our  mental  powers, 
and  of  the  manner  of  their  operation,  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  underflanding. 

In  perception  there  are  impreflions  upoa  the 
organs  of  fenfe,  the  nerves,  and  brain,  wbu^V 
by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  are  followed  by  ceiw 
tain  operations  of  mind.  Thefe  two  things  are 
apt  to -be  confounded ;  but  ought  moft  carefully 
to  be  diftinguifhed.  Some .  Philofophers,  with- 
out  good  reafon,  have  concluded,  that  the  im-« 
preffions  made  on  the  body  are  the  proper  effi- 
cient caufe  of  perception.  Others,  with  as  little 
reafoh,  have  concluded,  that  impreflions  are 
made  on  the  mind  fimilar  to  thofe  made  on  the 
body.  From  thefe  miilakes  many  others  have 
arifen.  The  wrong  notions  men  have  rafhly  t^- 
ken  up  with  regard  to  the  fei^fes,  have  led  to 
wrong  notions  with  regard  to  other  powers  *hich 
are  conceived  to  refemble  them.  Many  impor- 
tant powers  of  mind  have,  efpeqially  of  late, 
been  called  internal  fenfes,  from  a  fuppofed  re- 
femblance  to  the  external ;  fuch  as,  the  fer.fe  of 
beauty,  the  fenfe  of  harmony,  the  moral  fenfe. 
And  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  errors,  with 
regard  to  the  external,  have,  from  analogy,  led 
to  fimilay  errors  with  regard  to  the  internal; 

it 
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it  is  therefore  of  fome  confequence,  even  with 
regard  to  other  branches  of  our  fubjeft,  to  have 
juft  notions  concerning  the  external  fenfes. 

In  order  to  this,  we  Ihall  begin  with  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  on  the  im- 
preffions  which  in  perception  are. made  upon 
them,  and  upon  the  nerves  and  brain.  g  '*** 

We  perceive  no  external  objedl,  but  by  means 
of  certain  bodily  organs  which  God  has  given 
us  for  that  purpofe.  The  Supreme  Being  who 
made  us,  and  placed  us  in  this  world,  hath  given 
us  fuch  powers  of  mind  as  he  faw  to  be  fuited 
to  our  ftate  and  rank  in  his  creation.  He  hias 
given  us  the  power  of  perceiving  many  objefts 
around  us,  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  the  earth 
and  fea,  and  a  variety  of  animals,  vegetables,  and 
inanimate  bodies.  But  our  power  of  pefceiving 
thefe  objedls  is  limited  in  various  ways,  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  ;  that  without  the  organs  of  the 
feveral  fenfes,  we  perceive  no  external  objed. 
We  cannot  fee  without  eyes,  nor  hear  without 
ears  :  It  is  not  only  neceflary  that  we  ihould 
have  thefe  organs,  but  that  they  {hould  be  in  a 
found  and  natural  ftate.  There  are  many  dif- 
orders  of  the  eye  that  caufe  total  blindnefs  ;  o- 
thers  that  impair  the  powers  of  vifion,  without 
deftroying  it  altogether  ;  and  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  the  organs  of  all  thie  other  fenfes. 

All  this  is  fo  well  known  from  experience, 
that  it  needs  no  proof;  but  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
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ferved,  that  we  kaow  it  from  experience  only. 
We  can  give  no  reafon  for  it,  but  that  fuch  is 
the  will  of  our  Maker,  No  man  can  (hew  it  to 
be  impoflible  to  the  Supreme  Being  to  have  gi- 
ven us  the  power  of  perceiving  external  objedls 
without  fuch  organs.  We  have  reafon  to  be- 
Ifeye,  that  when  we  put  oflf  thefe  bodies,  and 
all  the  organs  belonging  to  them,  our  perceptive 
powers  ftiall  rather  be  improved  than  deftroyed 
or  impaired.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  Supreme  Being  perceives  every  thing  in  a 
much  more  perfedl  manner  than  we  do,  without 
bodily  organs.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that 
there  are  other  created  beings  endowed  with 
powers  of  perception  more  perfedl  and  more  ex- 
tenfive  than  ours,  without  any  fuch  organs  as 
we  firifl  neceflary. 

We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that 
fuch  bodily  organs  are,  in  their  own  nature,  ne- 
ceffary  to  perception ;  but  rather,  that,  by  the 
will  of  God,  our  power  of  perceiving  external 
objeds  is  limited  and  circumfcribed  by  our  or- 
gans of  fenfe  ;  fo  that  we  perceive  objeds  in  a 
certain  manner,  and  in  certain  circumftances, 
and  in  no  other. 

If  a  man  was  ihut  up  in  a  dark  room,  fo  that 
he  could  fee  nothing  but  through  one  fmall 
hole  in  the  Ihutter  of  a  window.  Would  he  con- 
clude, that  the  hole  was  the  caufe  of  his  feeing, 
and  that  it  is  impoflible  to  fee  any  other  way  ? 

Perhaps, 
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Perhaps,  if  he  had  never  in  his  life  feen  but  in 
this  way,  he  might  be  apt  to  think  fb ;  but  the 
conclufion  is  rafh  and  groundlefs.  He  fees,  be- 
caufe  God  has  given  him  the  power  of  feeing  ; 
and  he  fees  only  through  this  fmall  hole,  be- 
caufe  his  power  of  feeing  is  circumfcribed  by 
impediments  on  all  other  hands. 

Another  neceflary  caution  in  this  matter  is, 
that  we  ought  not  to  confound  the  organs  of 
perception  with  the  being  that  perceives.  Per- 
ception mull  be  the  adl  of  fome  being  that  per- 
ceives. The  eye  is  not  that  which,  fees ;  it  is 
only  the  organ  by  which  we  fee.  The  ear  is 
not  that  which  hears  ;  but  the  organ  by  which 
we  hear ;  and  fo  of -the  reft. 

A  man  cannot  fee  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter  but 
by  a  telefcope.  Does  he  conclude  from  this, 
that  it  is  the  telefcope  that  fees  thofe  ftars  ?  By 
no  means  ;  fuch  a  conclufion  would  be  abfurd. 
It  is  no  lefs  abfurd  to  conclude,  that  it  is  the  eye 
that  fees,  or  the  ear  that  hears.  The  telefcope 
is  an  artificial  organ  of  fight,  but  it  fees  not. 
The  eye  is  a  natural  organ  of  fight,  by  which  we* 
fee ;  but  the  natural  organ  fees  as  little  as  the 
artificial. 

The  eye  is  a  machine  moft  admirably  con- 
trived for  refradling  the  rays  of  light,  and  form- 
ing a  diftindl  pifture  of  objefts  upon  the  retina ; 
but  it  fees  neither  the  objed:  nor  the  pifture.  It 
can  form  the  pidlure  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
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head ;  but  no  vifion  enfues.  Even  when  it  is  irf 
its  proper  place,  and  perfedly  found,  it  is  well 
known,  that  an  obftruftion  in  the  optic  nerve 
takes  away  vifion,  though  the  eye  has  perform- 
ed all  that  belongs  to  it* 

If  any  thing  more  were  neceflary  to  be  faid 
on  a  point  fo  evident,  we  might  obferve,  that  if 
the  faculty  of  feeing  were  in.  the  eye,,  that  o£ 
hearing  in  the  ear,  and  fo  of  the  other  fenfes,. 
the  neceflary  confequence  of  this  would  be, 
that  the  thinking  principle,  which  I  call  myfelf, 
is  not  one,  but  many.  But  this  is  contrary  to 
the  irrefiftible  convi<aion  of  every  man.  When 
I  fay,  I  fee,  I  hear,  I  feel,  I  remember,,  this,  im- 
plies that  it  is  one  and  the  fame  felf  that  per- 
forms all  thefe  operations ;  and  as  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  lay,  that  my  memory,  another  man's 
imaginaticm,  and  a  third  man's  reafon,  may  make 
one  individual  intelligent  being,  it  would  be 
equally  abfurd*  to  fay,  that  one  piece  of  matter 
feeing,  another  hearing,  and  a  third  feeling, 
may  make  one  and  the  fame  percipient  being. 

Thefe  fentiments  are  not  new  ;  they  have  oc- 
curred to  thinking  men  from  early  ages.  Ci- 
cero, in  his  Tufculan  Queftions,  lib.  i.  chap.  20.^ 
has  exprefled  them  very  diftindlly.  Thofe  who 
chufe  may  confult  the  paflage. 
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CHAP.      II- 

Of  the  Impreffions  on  the  Organs^  Nerves^ 

and  Brain. 

A  Second  law  of  our  nature  regarding  per- 
ception is^  that  we  perceive  no  objeft^ 
unlefs  feme  impreffion  is  made  upon  the  organ 
of  fenfe,  either  by  the  immediate  application  of 
the  objed,  or  by  fome  medium  which  pafles  be- 
tween the  objed  and  the  organ. 

In  two  of  Qur  fenfes,  to  wit,  touch  and  tajle^ 
there  mufl  be  an  immediate  application  of  the 
objed  to  the  organ.  In  the  other  three,  the  ob- 
jed  i«  perceived  af  a  diilance,  but  ftill  by  means 
of  a  medium,  by  which  fome  impreffion  is  made 
upon  the  organ. 

The  effluvia  of  bodies  drawn  into  the  noftrils 
with  the  breath,  are  the  medium  of  fmell ;  the 
undulations  of  the  air,  are  the  medium  of  hear* 
ing ;  and  the  rays  of  light  paffing  from  vifible 
objeds  to  the  eye,  are  the  medium  of  fifbt.  Wd 
fee  no  objed,  unlefs  rays  of  light  come  ^from  it 
to  the  eye.  We  hear  not  the  found  of  any  bo^ 
dy,  unlefs  the  vibrations  of  fome  elailic  medium^ 
oGcafioned  by  the  tremulous'  motion  of  the 
founding  body,  reach  our  ear.  We  perceive  no 
fmell,  unlefs  the  effluvia  of  the  imelling  body 
enter  into  the  noftrils.     We  perceive  no  tafte^ 

unlefs 
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unlefs  the  fapid  body  be  applied  to  the  tongue, 
or  fome  part  of  the  otgan  of  tafte.  Nor  do  we 
perceive  any  tangible  quality  of  a  body,  unlefs 
it  toych  the  hands,  or  fome  part  of  our  body. 

Thefe  are  fa£ts  known  from  experience  to  hold 
univerfally  and  invariably,  both  in  men  and 
brutes.  By  this  law  of  our  nature,  our  powers 
of  perceiving  external  objefts  are  farther  limi- 
ted and  circumfcribedw  Nor  can  we  give  any 
other  reafon  for  thi^  than  that  it  is  the  will  of 
our  Maker,  who  knows  bell  what  powers,  and 
what  degrees  of  them,  are  fuited  to  our  ftate. 
We  were  once  in  a  ftate,  I  mean  in  the  womb, 
wherein  our  powers  of  perception  were  more  li- 
mited than  in  the  prefent,  and,  in  a  future 
ftate,  they  may  be  more  enlarged. 

It  is  likewife  a  law  of  our  nature,  that,  in  or- 
der  to  our  perceiving  objeds,  the  impreffions 
made  upon  the  organs  of  fenfe  muft  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  nerves,  and  by  them  to  the  btain. 
This  is  perfeftly  known  to  thofe  who  know  any 
thing  of  anatomy. 

The  dllrves  are  fine  cords,  which  pafs  from 
the  braiii,  or  from  the  fpinal  marrow,  which  is 
a  produftion  of  the  brain,  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  dividing  into  fmaller  branches  as  they 
proceed,  until  at  laft  they  efcape  our  eye-fight : 
And  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  all  the  vo- 
luntary and  involuntary  motions  of  the  body  are 
performed  bj^  their  means.  When  the  nerves 
I  that 
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that  ferve  any  limb,  are  cut,  or  tied  hard,  "wc 
have  then  no  more  power  to  move  that  Jinib 
than  if  it  was  no  part  of  the  body. 

As  there  are  nerves  that  ferve  the  mufculsor 
motions,  fo  there  are  others  that  ferve  the  ilevB- 
ral  fenfes  ;  *and  as  without  the  former  we  can- 
not move  a  limb,  fo  without  the  latter  we  caai 
have  no  perception. 

This  train  of  machinery  the  wifdom  of  Go» 
has  made  neceflary  to  our  perceiving  objeiSls. 
Various  parts  of  the  body  concur  to  it,  and  each 
has  its  own  fun^Sion.  Firjl^  The  objeft  either 
inmiediately,  or  by  fome  medium,  mud  make  an 
impreflion  on  the  organ.  The  organ  ferves  only 
as  a  medium,  by  which  an  impreflion  is  made  oa 
the  nerve  ;  and  the  nerve  ferves  as  a  medium  to 
make  an  impreflion  upon  the  brain.  Here  the 
material  part  ends  ;  at  leaft  we  can  trace  it  no 
farther  ;  the  refl:  is  all  intelleduaL 

The  proof  of  thefe  imprefliions  upon  the  nerves 
and  brain  in  perception  is  this.  That,  from  ma- 
ny obfervations  and  experiments,  it  is  found, 
that  when  the  organ  of  any  fenfe  is  perfed:ly 
found,  and  has  the  imprefliion  made  upon  it  bj 
the  objeft  ever  fo  fl:rongly ;  yet,  if  the  nerve 
which  ferves  that  organ  be  cut  or  tied  hard, 
there  is  no  perception  :  And  it  is  well  known, 
that  diforders  in  the  brain  deprive  us  of  the 
power  of  perception,  when  both  the  organ  and 
its  nerve  are  found. 

There 
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Thqre  is  therefore  fufficient  reafon  to  con- 
clude, that,  in  percep^on,  the  object  product 
fome  change  in  the  organ ;  that  the  organ  pro- 
duces fome  change  upon  th^  nerve ;  and  that 
the  nerve  produces  fome^  change  in  the  brain. 
And  we  give  the  name  of  an  impf^ffion  to  thofe 
changes,  becaufe  we  have  not  a  name  more  pro- 
per to  exprefs,  in  a  general  manner,  any  change 
produced  in  a  body,  by  an  external  caufe,  with- 
out fpecifying  the  nature  of  that  change.  Whe- 
ther it  be  preffure,  or  attradion,  or  repulfion,  or 
vibration,  or  fomething  unknown,  for  which  wc 
have  no  name,  ftill  it  may  be  called  an  impref- 
fion.  But,  with  regard  to  the  particular  kind  of 
this  change  or  imprelfion,  Fhilofophers  have  ne- 
v^  been  able  to  difcover  any  thing  at  all. 

But,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  thofe  impref- 
fions  upon  the  organs,  nerves,  and  brain,  we  per- 
ceive nothing  without  them.  Experience  in- 
forms that  it  is  fo  ;  but  we  cannot  give  a  reafon 
why  it  is  fo.  In  the  conftitution  of  man,  per- 
ception, by  fixed  laws  of  nature,  is  cormeded 
with  thofe  impreflions ;  but  we  can  difcover  no 
neceffary  connedion.  The  Supreme  Being  has 
feen  fit  to  limit  our  power  of  perception  ;  fo 
that  we  perceive  not  without  fuch  impreflions ; 
and  this  is  all  we  know  of  the  matter. 

This,  however,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude  in 
general,  that  as  the  impreflions  on  the  organs, 
nerves,  and  brain,  correfpond  exadly  to  the  na- 
ture 
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ture  and  conditions  of  the  objefts  by  which  they 
are  made ;  fo  our  perceptions  and  fenfations  cor- 
refpond  to  thofe  imp^reffions,  and  vary  in  kind^ 
and  in  degree,  as  they  vary.  Without  this  ex- 
adl  correfpondence,  the  information  we  receive 
by  our  fenfes  would  not  only  be  imperfeft,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is,  but  would  be  fallacious,  which 
we  have  no  reafon  to  think  it  is,  - 
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Hypothefes  concerning  the  Nerves  and  Brain. 

W£  are  informed  by  Anatomifts,  that  al- 
though the  two  coats  \vhich  inclofe  ^ 
nerve,  and  which  it  derives  from  the  coats  of 
the  brain,  are  tough  and  elaftic  ;  yet  the  nerve 
itfelf  has  a  very  fmall  degree  of  confiftence,  be- 
ing almoft  like  marrow.  It  has,  however,  a  fi- 
brous texture,  and  may  be  divided  and  fubdivi- 
ded,  till  its  fibres  efcape  our  fenfes  :  And  as  we 
know  fo  very  little  about  the  texture  of  the 
nerves,  there  is  great  room  left  for  thofe  who 
chufe  to  indulge  themfelves  in  conjefture. 

The  ancients  conjedlured,  that  the  nervous  fi- 
bres are  fine  tubes,  filled  with  a  very  fubtile  fpi- 
rit  or  vapour,  which  they  called  animal  fpirits  ; 
that  the  brain  is  a  gland,  by  which  the  animal 
fpirits  are  fecreted  from  the  finer  part  of  the 

blood, 
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blood,  and  their  continual  waAe  repaired ;  and 
&at  it  is  by  thefe  aiiimai  fpirits  that  the  nerves 
perfiDrm  their  fun<5lions.  'Des  Cartes  hasihown 
how,  by  thefe  animal  fpirits  going  and  returning 
in.  the  nerves,  mufcular  motion,  perception,  me- 
mory, and  imagination,  are  effeded.  All  thig 
he  has  defcribed  as  dilUndtly  as  if  he  had  been 
ati  eye-witne(s  of  all  thofe  operations.  But  it 
Itappens,  that  the  tubular  flru<5ture  of  the  nerves 
was  never  perceived  by  the  human  eye,  nor 
f^ewn  by  the  nicefl  injedtions  ;  and  all  that  has 
been  faid  about  animal  fpirits  through  more  than 
fifteen  centuries,  is  mere  conjefture. 

I>r  Briggs,  who  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
mafter  in  anatomy,  was  the  firft,  as  far  as  I 
know,  who  advanced  a  new  fyftem  concerning 
the  nerves.  He  conceived  them  to  be  folid  fi- 
laments of  prodigious  tenuity  ;  and  this  opinion, 
as  it  accords  better  with  obfervation,  feems  to 
have  been  more  generally  received  fince  his 
time.  As  to  the  manner  of  performing  their 
office,  Dr  Briggs  thought,  that,  like  mufical 
cords,  they  have  vibrations  differing  according 
to  their  length  and  tenfion.  They  feem,  how- 
ever, very  unfit  for  this  purpofe,  on  account  of 
their  want  of  tenacity,  their  moifture,  and  be- 
ing through  their  whole  length  in  contaft  with 
moift  fubitances  :  So  that,  although  Dr  Briggs 
wrote  a  book  upon  this  fyftem,  called  Nova  Vi^ 

fionis 
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Jionis  Tbeoria,  it  feems  not  to  have  been  much 
followed. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  all  his  philofophical 
writings,  took  great  care  to  diftinguifh  his  doc- 
trines, which  he  pretended  to  prove  by  juft  in- 
dudlion,  from  his  conjedures,  which  were  to 
ftand  or  fall,  according  as  future  experiments 
and  obfervations  Ihould  eftablifh  or  refute  them. 
His  conjectures  he  has  put  in  the  form  of  que- 
ries, that  they  might  not  be  received  as  truths, 
but  be  enquired  into,  and  determined  according 
to  the  evidence  to  be  found  for  or  againil  them. 
Thofe  who  miftake  his  queries  for  a  part  of  his 
dodlrine,  do  him  great  injuftice,  and  degrade 
him  to  the  rank  of  the  common  herd  of  Philo- 
fophers,  who  have  in  all  ages  adulterated  philo- 
fophy,  by  mixing  conjedlure  with  truth,  an4 
thejr  own  fancies  with  the  oracles  of  Nature. 
Among  other  queries,  this  truly  great  Philofo- 
pher  propofed  this.  Whether  there  may  not  be 
an  elaftic  medium,  or  aether,  immenfely  more 
rare  than  air,  which  pervades  all  bodies,  and 
which  is  the  caufe  of  gravitation ;  of  the  refrac- 
tion and  refleftion  of  the  rays  of  light ;  of  the 
tranfmiffion  of  heat,  through  fpaces  void  of  air ; 
and  of  many  other  phaenomena?  In  the  23d 
query  fubjoined  to  his  Optics,  he  puts  this  que- 
ftion,  with  regard  to  the  impreflions  made  on 
the  nerves  and  brain  in  perception.  Whether  vi- 
iion  is  effefted  chiefly  by  the  vibrations  of  this 

medium, 
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medium,  excited  in  the  bottom  of  thejeye  by  the 
rays  of  light,  and  propagated  along  the  folid, 
pellucid,  and  uniform  capillaments  of  the  optic 
nerve  ?  And  whether  hearing  is  effeded  by  die 
vibrations  of  this  or  fome  other  medium/excited 
by  the  tremor  of  the  air  in  the  auditory  nerves, 
and  propagated  along  the  folid,  pellucid  and 
uniform  capillaments  of  thofe  nerves  ?  And  fo 
with  regard  to  the  other  fenfes. 

What  Newton  only  propofed  as  a  matter  to 
be  enquired  into,  Dr  Hartley  conceived  to 
have  fuch  evidence,  that,  in  his  Obfervations  on 
Man,  he  has  deduced,  in  a  mathematical  form, 
a  very  ample  fyftem  concerning  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  from  the  dodrine  of  vibrations,  joined 
with  that  of  aOTociation. 

His  notion  of  the  vibrations,  excited  in  the 
nerves,  is  exprefled  in  propofitions  4.  and  5.  of 
the  firft  part  of  his  Obfervations  on  Man. 
**  Propofition  4.  External  objefts  imprefled  on 
**  the  fenfes,  occafion  firft  in  tHfe  neryes  on  which 
^*  they  are  imprefled,  and  then  in  the  brain^  vi- 
**  brations  of  the  fmall,  and,  as  one  may  fay, 
*^  infinitefimal  medullary  particles.  Prop.  5. 
The  vibrations  mentioned  in  the  laft  propofi- 
tion are  excited,  propagated,  and  kept  up, 
partly  by  the  aether,  that  is,  by  a  very  fubtile 
elaftic  fluid  ;  partly  by  the  uniformity,  conti- 
nuity, foftnefs,  and  aftive  powers  of  the  me- 
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" .  duUary  fubftance  of  the  brain,  fpinal  marrowy 
**  and  nerves." 

The  modefty  and .  diffidence  with  which  Dr 
Hartley  offers  his  fyflem  to  the  world,  by  de- 
firing  his  reader  "  to  expeft  tiothing  but  hints 
and  conjedlures  in  difficult  and  obfcure  mat- 
tehj  and  a  Ihort  detail  of  the  principal  reafoiis 
**  and  evidences  in  thofe  that  are  clear ;  by  ac- 
nowledging,  that  he  fhall  not  be  able  to  exe- 
cute, with  any  accuracy,  the  proper  method 
**  of  philofophifing,  recommended  and  followed 
**  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  and  that  he  will  at- 
tempt a  fketch  only  for  t^e  benefit  of  future 
inquirers,"  icem  to  forbid  any  criticifm  upon 
it.  One  cannot,  without  reluftance,  criticife 
what  is  propofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  with  fo 
good  intention  ;  yet,  as  the  tendency  of  this  fy- 
ftem  of  vibrations  is  to  make  all  the  operations 
of  the  mind  mere  mechanifm,  dependant  on  the 
laws  of  matter  and  motion  ;  and  as  it  has  been 
held  forth  by  its  votaries,  as  in  a  manner  demon- 
Jlrated^  I  fliall  make  fome  remarks  on  that  part 
of  the  fyflem  which  relates  to  the  impreflions 
made  on  the  nerves  and  brain  in  perception. 

It  may  be  obferved  in  general,  that  Dr  Hart- 
ley's work  confifts  of  a  chain  of  propofitions, 
v/ith  their  proofs  and  corollaries,  digefted  in, 
good  order^  and  in  a  fcientific  form.  A  great 
part  of  them,  however,  are,  as  he  candidly  ac- 
knowledges, conjedlures  and  hints,  only;  yet 
Vol.  I,  '    I  thefe 
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of  all  our  fenfatioins  being  thus  ^ftablifhed,  it 
follows,  that  external  objects  imprefs  vibratory 
motions  on  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  nerves 
and  brain  :  becaufe  no  motion,  befides  a  vibra- 
tory  one,  can  refide  in  any  part  for  a  moment  of 
time. 

This  is  the  chain  of  proof ;  in  which  the  firft 
link  is  ftrong,  being  confirmed  bv  experience  j 
the  fccond  is  very  weak ;  and  the  third  ftill 
weaker.  For  other  kinds  of  motion,  befides  that 
of  vibration,  may  have  fome  continuance,  fuph 
as  rotation,  bending  or  unbending  of  a  ipring, 
and  perhaps  others  which  we  are  unacquainted 
with ;  nor  do  we  know  whether  it  is  motion 
that  is  produced  in  the  wirves,  it  may  be  pref- 
fure,  attradion,  repulfion,  or  fomething  we  do 
not  know.  This,  indeed,  is  the  common  refuge 
of  all  hypothefes,  that  we  know  no  other  way  in 
which  the  phcenomena  may  be  produced,  and 
therefore  they  muft  be  produced  in  this  way. 
There  is  therefore  no  proof  of  vibrations  in  the 
infinitefimal  particles  of  the  brain  and  nerves. 

It  may  be  thought  that  ihe  exiftence  of  an 
elaftic  vibrating  aether  Hands  on  a  finner  foun- 
dation, having  the  authority  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton. But  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  altliough 
ihis  great  nian  had  formed  conjefturcs  about  this 
itther  near  fifty  years 'before  be  died,  and  had  it 
in  his  eye  during  that  long  fpace  as  a  fubjedl  of 
incjuiry  ;    yet  it  does  not  appeal^  that  he  ever 

^        ~      ......    ^  .  fbund* 
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found  any  convincing  proof  of  .its  pxiftencc,  but 
conlidered  it  to  the  lall  as  a  queftion,  whether 
there  be  fuch  an  aether  or  qot.  In  the  premo- 
nition to  the  reader,  prefixed  to  the  fecond  edi- 
tion of  his  Optics,  anno  17 17,  he  exprefles  him- 
felf  thus  with  regard  to  it:  "  Left  any  one  fhbuld 
* 5th ink  that  T  plajce  gravity  afnong  the  eflential 
*f  properties  of  bodies,  I  have  lubjoined  one  que- 
"  ftion  concerning  its  caufe*;  a  queftion,  I  fay, 
^  for  I  do  not  hold  it  as  a  thing  eftabliftied."  If, 
therefore,  we  regard  the  authority  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  we  ought  to  l^ld  the  exiftence  of  fuch 
an  aether  as  a  matter  not  eftabliftied  by  proof, 
but  to  be  examined  into  by  experiments ;  and  I 
Jiave  never  heard  that,  fince  his  tiniie,  any  new 
evidence  has  been  found  of  its  exiftence. 

Biit,  fays  Dr  Hartley,  "  fuppofing  the  exift- 
*^  ence  of  the  aether,  and  of  its  properties,  to  be 
**  deftitute  of  all  diredt  evidence,  ftill,  if  it  ferves 
"  to  account  for  a  great  variety  of  pha^nomena, 
**  it  will  hav^  an  indired  evidence  in  its  favour 
*^  by  this  means."  There  never  was  an  hypo- 
thefis  invented  by  an  ingenious  man  which  has 
not  this  evidence  in  its  favour.  The  Vortices 
of  Des  Cartes,  the  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  of  Mr 
Pope,  ferve  to  account  for  a  great  variety  of  • 
phcenomena. 

When  a  man  has,  with  labour  and  ingenuity, 
wrought  up  an  hypothefis  into  a  fyftem,  he  con- 
tracts a  fondnefs  for  it,  which  is  apt  to  warp  the 

I  3  beft 
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beft  judgment.  This,  I  humbly  think^  appears 
remarkably  in  Dr  Hailtley.  In  hii5  preface, 
he^  declares  his  approbation  pF  the  method  of 
philofophifing,  recommended  ^nd  followed,  by 
Sir  Js  A  AC  Newton;  but  having  firft  deviated 
from  this  method  in  his  pradfice,  he  is  brought 
at  laft  to  juftify  this  deviation  in  theory, .  and  to 
bring  arguments  in  defence  of  a '  method  diame- 
trically oppoiite  to  k.  .  "  We  admit,  fays  he.  the 
**  key  of  a  cypher  to  be  a  true  one,  \yhen-  it  ex-. 

-  ■    ■  «  ■  ft  % 

♦*  plains  the  cypher  completely."  I  anfwer.  To 
find  the  key  requires  an  upderftandjng  equ^  or 
fuperior  to  that  which  made  the  cypher.  This 
inftance,  therefore,  will  then  be  in  point,  when 
he  who  attempts  to  decypher  the  works  of  na- 
ture by  an  hypothefis,  has  an  underftanding  equ^ 
or  fuperior  to  that  which  made  them.  The  vo- 
taries  of  hypothefes  have  often  been  challenged 
to  fhew  one  ufeful  difcovery  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture that  was  ever  made  in  that  way.  If  inftap- 
ces  of  this  kind  could  be  produced,  we  ought  to 
conclude,  that  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Isaa^:  New- 
ros  have  done  great  diflervice  to  philofophy, 
by  what  they  have  faid  againft  hypothefes.  But 
if  no  fuch  inftance  can  be  produced,  we  muft 
conclude,  with  thofe  great  men,  that  every  f;f- 
ftem  which  pretends  to  account  for  the  phaeno- 
ruena  of  nature  by  hypothefes  or  conjedure,  is 
fpurious  r.nd  illegitimate,  and  ferves  only  to  flat- 
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ter  the  pride  of  jnan  with  a  vain  conceit  of 
knowkdge  which  he  has  not  attained. 

The  author  tells  us,  '^  that  any  hypothefis  that 
^^  has  fo  much  plauiibility  as  :to  ^explain  a 
^'  conliderable  number  of  fads,  helps  us  to  digeit 
**  thefe  fads  in  proper  order,  to  bring  new  ones 
*^  to  light,  and  to  make  experimenta  cruets  for  the 
^*  fake  of  future  inquirers.'* 

Let  hypqjthefes  be  put  to  any  of  thefe  ufes  as 
far  as  they  can  ferve  :  Let  them  fugged  experi- 
ments, or  dired  our  inquiries ;  but  let  juft  in- 
dudion  alone  govern  our  belief.  * 

'^  The  rule  of  falfe  affords  an  obvious  and 
•**  ftrong  inftance  of  the  poffibility  of  being  led, 
"  with  precifion  and  certainty,  to  a  true  concld- 

fion  from  a  falfe  pofition.     And  k  is  pf  the 

very  eflence  of  a}gebra,  to  proceed  in  the'  way 

of  fuppofition.*' 

This  is  true ;  but,  when  brought  to  juftify 
the  accounting  for  natural  phaenomena  by  hypo- 
thefes,  is  foreign  to  the  purpofe.  When  an  un- 
known number,  or  any  unknown  quantity,  is 
fought,  which  mull,  have  certain  conditions,  it* 
may  be  found  in  a  fcientific  manner,  by  the  rule 
of  falfe,  or  by  an  algebraical  analyfis;  and,  when 
found,  may  be  fynthetically  demonftrated  tQ  biC 
the  number  or  the  quantity  fought,  by  its  an* 
fwering  all  the  conditions  required.  But  it  Jis 
one  thing  to  find  a  quantity  which  ihall  have 
certain  conditions.;    it  is  a  very  different  tiling  _ 

I  4  .  t9. 
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to  find  out  the  laws  by  which  it  pleafes  God  to 
govern  the  world  and  produce  the  phxnomena 
which  fall  under  our  pbfervation.     And  we  can 
then  only  allow  fome  weight  to  this  argument 
in  favour  of  hypothefes,  when  it  can  be  fliewn, 
that  the  caufe  of  any  one  phenomenon  in  na- 
ture has  been,  or  can  be  found,  as  an  unknown 
quantity  is,  by  the  rule  of  falfe,  or  by  algebi^- 
cal  analyfis.     This,  I  apprehend,  \15ill  never  be, 
.till  the  aera  arrives,  which  Dr  Hartley  feems 
to  foretel,    "  when  future  generations  (hall  put 
**  all  kinds  of  evidences  and  inquiries  into  mar 
**  thematical  forms  ;    and,  as  it  were,   reduce 
^*  ApvIstotle-s  ten  Categories,  andBifhop  Wil- 
'*  kin's  forty  Summia  Genera^   to  the  head  of 
quantity  alone,  fo  as  to  make  mathematics, 
and  logic,  natural  hiftory,  and  civil  hiftory, 
natural  philofophy,  and  philofophy  of  all  o- 
^*  ther  kinds,  coincide  omni  e^c  parte. ^^ 

Since  Sir  Isaac  Newton  laid  down  the  rules 
of  philofophifing  in  our  inquiries  into  the  works 
of  Nature,  many  Philofophers  have  deviated 
from  them  in  practice  ;  perhaps  few  have  paid 
that  regard  to  them  which  they  deferve.  But 
they  have  met  with  very  general  approbation, 
as  being  founded  in  reafon,  and  pointing  out  the 
only  path  to  the  knowledge  of  Nature's  works. 
Dr  Hartley  is  the  only  author  I  have  met 
with,  who  reafons  ajainft  them,  and  has  taken 
pains  to  find  out  arguments  in  defence  of  the 
fiscploded  method  of  hypo-.hefis. 

Anpth^f 
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Another  condition  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
requires  in  the  caufes  of  natural  things  afligned 
by  Philofophers,  is,  that  they  be  fufficient  to 
account  for  the  phaenomena.  Vibrations,  and 
vibratiuncles  of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  thie 
nerves  and  brain,  are*  affigned  by  Dr  Hartlet 
to  account  for  all  our  fenfations  and  ideas,  and, 
in  a  word,  for  all -the  operations  of  our  minds. 
Let  us  confider  very  briefly  how  far  they  are 
fufficient  for  that  purpofe. 

It  would  be  injuftice  to  this  author  to  con- 
ceive him  a  Materialift.  He  propofes  his  fenti- 
ments  with  great  candour,  and  they  ought  not 
to  be  carried  beyond  what  his  words  exprefs. 
He  thinks  it  a  confequence  of  his  theory,  that 
matter,  if  it  can  be  endued  with  the  mod  fimple 
kinds  of  fenfation,  might  arrive  at  all  that  intel- 
ligence of  which  the  human  mind  is  poflefled. 
He  thinks  that  his  theory  overturns  all  the  ar- 
guments that  are  ufually  brought  for  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  foul,  from  the  fubtilty  of  the  in- 
ternal feufes,  and  of  the  rational  faculty ;  but 
lie  does  not  take  upon  him  to  determine  whe- 
ther matter  can  be  endued  with  fenfation  or  no. 
He  even  acknowledges,  that  matter  and  motion, 
however  fubtilly  divided  and  reafoned  upon, 
yield  nothing  more  than  matter  and  motion  ftill; 
and  therefore  he  would  not  be  any  way  inter- 
preted fo  as  to  oppofe  the  immateriality  of  the 
foul. 

It 
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.  ^  Jt  woul^,  tliereforjB,  be  unreafonable  to  re- 
f4^re  thit  his  theory  of  vibrations  ihould,  in  the 
proper  fenfe,  accQunt  for  our  fenfations.  It 
:)!;nould,  indeed,  be  ridiculous  in  any  man  to 
jpjfjetpnd,  riut  thought  of  my  kind  muft  ne- 
Ciffl^rily  refult  fjrpm  motion,  or  that  vibra- 
tions in  the  nerves  muft  neceflarily  produce 
thought,  any  more  than  the  vibratiom  of  a 
pendulifm*  Dr  Hartley  dif^laiAis  this  way 
of  thinking,  and  therefore:  it  ought  not  to  be 
imputed  to  hini.  All  th^t  .he  preteiids.  is, 
that,  in  the  human  conftitution,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain connediion  between  vibration^  in  the  me- 
dullary fubftapce  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  mind;  fo  that  the  laft  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  iirft,  and  every  kind  of 
thought  in  the  mind  ^pifes  in  confequenceof  a 
correfponding  vibration,  or  vibratj  uncle  in  the 
nerves  and  brain.  Our  fenfations  arife  from  vi- 
brations, and  our  ideas  from  vibratiuncles,  or 
jniniature  vibrations  ;  and  he  comprehends,  un- 
der thefe  two  words  of  fenfations  ^nd  ideas ^  all 
the  operations  of  the  mind. 

But  how  can  we  expedt  any  proof  of  the  con- 
nection between  vibrations  and  thought,  when 
the  exiftence  of  fuch  vibrations  was  never  pro- 
ved. The  proof  of  their  connedlion  caupot  1t)e 
ftronger  than  the  proof  of  their  exiftence  :  For, 
as  the  author  acknowledges,  that  we  cannot  in-r 
fer  the  exiftence  of  the  thoughts  from  the  exift- 
ence of  the  vibrations,  it  is  no  lefs  evident,  that 

we 
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we  cannot  infer  the  exiftence  of  vibrations  froiri 
the  exiftence  of  our  thoughts.  The  exiftence  of 
both  muft  be  known  before  we  can  know  they: 
connedion.  As  to  the  exiftence  of  our  thoughts, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  confcioufnefs ;  a  kind 
of  evidence  that  never  was  called  in  queftion* 
But  as  to  the  exiftence  of  vibrations  in  the  me- 
dullary fubftance  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  no 
proof  has  yet  been  brought. 

All  therefore  we  have  to  expeft  from  this  hy- 
pothefis,  is,  that,  in  vibrations  confidered  ab- 
ftraftly,  there  fliould  be  a  variety  in  kind  and 
degree,  which  tallies  fo  exadlly  with  the  varie- 
ties of  the  thoughts  they  are  to  account  for,  as 
may  lead  us  to  fufpeft  fome  connexion  between 
the  one  and  the  other.  If  the  divilions  and  fub- 
divifions  of  thought  be  found  to  run  parallel  with 
the  divifions  and  fubdivifions  of  vibrations,  this 
\vould  give  that  kind  of  plaufibility  to  the  hypo- 
thefis  of  their  connection,  which  we  commonly 
expect  even  in  a  mere  hypothefis ;  but  we  do  not 
find  even  this. 

For,  to  omit  all  thofe  thoughts  and  operations 
which  the  author  comprehends  under  the  name 
of  idcasy  and  which  he  thinks  are  conne6te4  with 
vibratiuncles ;  to  omit  the  perception  of  exter- 
nal objects,  which  he  comprehends  under  the 
name  of  fenfations;  to  omit  the  fenfations,  pro-p 
pcrly  fo  called,  which  accompany  our  paffions 

and 
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and  affeftions,  and  to  confine  ourfelves  to  the 
fenfations  which  we  have  by  means  of  our  ex- 
ternal fenfes,  we  can  perceive  no  cdrrefpondence 
between  the  variety  we  find  in  their  kinds  and 
degrees,  and  that  which  may  be  fiippofed  in  vi- 
brations. 

We  have  five  feiifes,  whofe  fenfations  differ  to- 
tally in  kiiid.  By  each  of  thefe,  excepting  per- 
haps that  pf  hearing,  we  have  a  variety  of  fenfa- 
tions, which  differ  fpecifically,  and  hot  in  degree 
only.  How  niany  taftes.and  fmells  are  there 
which  are  [  fpecifically  different,  each  of  them 
capable  of  all  degrees  of  ftrength  and  weaknefs? 
Heat  and  cold,  toughnefs  and  fmoothncfs,  hard- 
nefs  and  foftnefs,  pain  and  pleafure,  are  fenfations 
of  touch  that  differ  in  kind,  and  each  has  an 
eridlefs  variety  gf  degrees.  Sounds  have  the  qua- 
lities of  acute  and  grave,  loud  and  foft,  with  all 
different  degrees  gf  each.  The  varieties  of  co- 
lour are  many  more  than  wc  have  names  to  ex- 
prcfs.  How  Ihall  we  find  varieties  in  vibrations 
correfponding  to  all  this  variety  of  fenfations 
which  we  have  by  oiir  five  fenfes  only? 

I  know  two  qualities  of  vibrations  in  an  uni- 
form elaftic  medium,  and  I  know  no  more. 
They  may  be  quick  or  flow  in  various  degrees, 
and  they  may  be  ftrong  or  weak  in  various  de- 
grees; but  I  cannot  find  any  divifion  of  our  fen- 
fations that  will  make  them  tally  with  thofe  di- 
vifions  of  vibrations.  If  we  had  no  other  fen- 
fations 
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fations  but  thofe  of  hearing,  the  theory  would 
anfvver  well ;  for  founds  are  either  acute  or  grave, 
which  may  anfwer  to  quick  or  flow  vibrations  ; 
or  they  are  loud  or  foft,  which  anfwer  to  ftrong 
or  weak  vibrations.  But  then  we  have  no  varie- 
ty of  vibrations  correfponding  to  the  immenfe 
variety  of  fenfations  which  we  have  by  fight, 
Imcll,  tafte,  and  touch. 

Dr  Hartley  has  endeavoured  to  find  out  other 
two  qualities  of  vibrations;  to  wit,  that  they 
may  primarily  afFeft  one  part  of  the  brain  or 
another,  and  that  they  may  vary  in  their  direc- 
tion, according  as  they  enter  by  diflferent  exter- 
nal nerves ;  but  thefe  feem  to  be  added  to  make 
a  number :  For,  as  far  as  we  know,  vibrations 
in  an  uniform  elaftic  fubftance,  fpread  over  the 
whole,  and  in  all  diredtions.  However,  that  we 
may  be  liberal,  v/e  iliall  grant  him  four  diflferent 
kinds  of  vibrations,  each  of  them  having  as  ma-, 
ny  degrees  as  he  pleafes.  Can  he  or  any  man 
reduce  all  our  fenfations  to  four  kinds  ?  We 
have  five  fenfes,  and  by  qach  of  them  a  variety 
of  fenfations,  more  than  fufficient  to  exhauft  all 
tlic  varieties  we  are  able  to  conceive  in  vibra- 
tions. 

Dr  Hartley,  indeed,  was  fcnfible  of  the. dif- 
ficulty of  finding  vibrations  to  fuit  all  the  varie- 
ty of  our  fenfations.  His  extenfive  knowledge 
of  phyfiology  and  pathology  could  yield  him  but 

a  fc^.^blc  aid  ;  and  therefore  he  is  often  reduced 
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to  the  neceffity  of  heaping  fuppoStion  upon  fup- 
poiition,  conjefture  upon  conjefture,  to  givefome 
credibility  to  his  hypothcfis  ;  and,  in  feeking  out 
vibrations  which  may  correfpofid  with  the  fen- 
fations  of  one  fenfe,  he  feems  to  forget  that  thofe 
miift  be  omitted  which  have  been  appropriated 
to  another. 

Philofophers  have  accounted  in  fome  degree  for 
our  variods  fenfations  of  found,  by  the  vibrations 
of  elaftic  air.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  firjly 
That  we  know  that  fuch  vibrations  do  really 
exift ;  and.  Secondly y  That  they  tally'  exadlly 
with  the  moft  remarkable  phaenoiniena  of  foiihd. 
We  Cannot,  indeed,  Ihew  how  aiiy  vibration 
Ihould  produce  the  fenfation  of  JTound.  This 
muft  be  refolved  into  the  will  of  GodJ  or  into 
fome  caufe  altogether  unknown.  But  we  know, 
that  as  the  vibration  is  ftrong  or  weak,  the 
found  is  loud  or  foft.  We  know,  that  as  the  vi- 
bration is  quick  or  flow,  the  found  is  acute  or 
grave.  We  can  point  out  that  relation  of  fyn- 
chronous  vibrations  which  produces  harmony  or 
difcord,  and  that  relation  of  fucceflive  vibra- 
tions which  produces  melody  :  And  all  this  is 
not  conjedtured,  but  proved  by  a  fufficient  in- 
*  dudlion.  This  account  of  founds,  therefore,  is 
philofophical ;  although,  perhaps,  there  may  be 
many  things  relating  to  found  that  we  cannot, 
account  for,  and  of  wliich  the  caufes  remain  la- 
tent.    The  ccnne6lions  defcribed  in  this  branch 

of 
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of  philofophy  are  the  work  of  God,  and  not  the 
fancy  of  men. 

If  any  thing  fimilar  to  this  could  be  fhown  in 
accounting  for  all  our  fenfations  by  yibratiohs  ki 
the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  nerves  and  brain, 
it  would  deferve  a  place  in  found  philofophy. 
But,  when  we  are  told  of  vibrations  in  a  fu1}ff 
(lance,  which  no  man  could  evpr  prove  to  have^ 
vibrations,  or  to  be  capable  of  them ;  when  fuch* 
imaginary  vibrations  are  brought  to  account  for 
all  our  fenfations,  though  we  ^an  perceive  nxy 
correfpondence,  in  their  Tariety  of  kihd  and  de- 
gree, to  the  variety  of  fen&dons ;  the  conne&ionsf 
defcribed  in  fuch  a  fyftem,  are  the  creatutes  o£ 
human  imagination,  not  the  work  of  6oji« 

The  rays  of  light  make  ah  imptreffidn  upon  die 
optic  nerves ;  butthey  make  none  upon  the  audt'^: 
tory  or  ol&6lory.  The  vibrations  of  the  ait  make 
an  impreifion  upon  the  auditoiy  nerves;   but 
none  upon  the  optic  or  the  olfadory.    The  efflux 
via  of  bodies  make  an  impreffion  upon  the  olfac- 
tory nerves  -,  but  make  none  upon  the  optic  or  au- 
ditory.    No  man  has  been  able  to  give  a  ihadovr 
of  reafon  for  this.  While  this  is  the  caf^,  is  it  not 
better  to  confefs  x)ur  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
thofe   impreflions  made  upon'  the  .nervesr  and* 
brain  in  perception,' than: to  .flatter  ourLipridd 
with  the  conceit  of  knowledge;  virhichiwe  ^iiave. 
not,  and  to  adulteratc'^hilofapJ*y  with  the  fpul*? 
rious  brood  of  hypothefes*?  i;j.J  I       .!.":. 

CHAP. 
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C  H  A  p.    IV. 

talfr  Conchjions  drawn  from  the  ImpreJJigns  he-- 

fore  mentioned. 

SOME  Philofophers  among  the  ancients-,  as  well 
as  amon^  the  moderns,  imagined  that  man 
ia  nothing  but  sl  piece  of  matter  fo  curioufly  or-* 
ganixed,  that  the  impreffions  of  external  objeds 
produce  in  it   fenfation,    perception,    remem- 
brance, and  all  the  other  operations  we  are  con- 
fcious  of.     This  foolifli  opinion  could  only  take 
its  rife  from  obferving  the  conftant  conneftiou 
which  the  Author  of  Nature  hath  eflablifhed  be- 
tween certain  impreffions  made  upon  our  fenfes, 
and  our  perception  of  the  objeds  by  which  the 
impreflion  is  made ;  from  which  they  weakly 
inferred,  that  thofe  impreffions  were  the   pro- 
per efficient  caufes  of  the  correfponding  percep- 
tion. 

But  no  reafoning  is  more  fallacious  than  this, 
that  becaufe  two  things  are  always  conjoined, 
therefore  one  mull  be  the  caufe  of  the  othen 
Day  and  night  have  been  joined  in  a  conftant 
fucceffion  fince  the  beginning  of  the  world ; 
but  who  is  fo  foolifti  as  to  conclude  from  this, 
that  day  is  the  caufe  of  night,  or  night  the  caufe 
of  the  following  day  ?  There  is  indeed  nothing 
more  ridiculous  than  to  imagine  that  any  mo- 
tion 
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tion  or  modification  of  matter  fhould  produce 
thought. 

If  one  fhould  tell  of  a  telefcope  fo  exadly 
made  as  to  have  the  power  of  feeing ;  of  a  whif- 
pering  gallery  that  had  the  power  of  hearing; 
of  a  cabinet  fo  nicely  framed  as  to  have  the 
power  of  memory ;  or  of  a  machine  fp  delicate 
as  to  feel  pain  when  it  was  touched ;  ^  fuch  ab- 
furdities  are  fo  fhocking  to  common  fenfe  that 
they  would  not  find  belief  even  among  favages ; 
yet  it  is  the  fame  abfurdity  to  think,  that  the 
impreffions  of  external  objects  upon  the  machine 
of  our  bodies,  can  be  the  real  efficient  caufe  of 
thought  and  perception. 

Faffing  this  therefore  as  a  notion  too  abfurd 
to  admit  of  reafoning  ;  another  conclufioi}  very 
generally  made  by  Philofophers,  is,  that  in  per- 
ception an  impreffion  is  made  upon  the  mind  as 
well  as  upon  the  organ,  nerves  and  brain.  Ari- 
stotle, as  w^as  before  obferved,  thought  that 
the  form  or  image  of  the  objeft  perceived,  en- 
ters by  the  organ  of  fenfe,  and  ftrikes  upon  the 
mind.  Mr  Humi  gives  the  name  of  impref-. 
fions  to  all  our  perceptions,  to  all  our  fenfations, 
and  even  to  the  objedts  which  we  perceive.  Mr 
Locke  affirms  very  pofitively,  that  the  ideas  of 
external  objedls  are  produced  in  our  minds  by 
impulfe,  "  that  being  the  only  way  we  can 
**  conceive  bodies  to  operate  in."  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  obferved,  in  juftice  to  Mr  Locke, 
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that  he  retraced  this  notion  in  his  firft  letter  to 
the  Bifliop  of  WorcesteRi  and  promifed,  in 
the  next  edition  of  his  Eflay  to  have  that  paf- 
fage  reftified ;  but  either  from  forgetfulnefs  in 
the  author,  or  negligence  in  the  printer,  the  paf- 
fage  remains  in  all  the  fubfequent  editions  I  have 
feen. 

There  is  no  prejudice  more  natural  to  man, 
than  to  conceive  of  the  mind  as  having  fome  fi* 
militude  to  body  in  its  operations.  Hence,  men 
have  been  prone  to  imagine,  that  as  bodies  are 
put  in  motion  by  fome  impulfe  or  impreffion 
made  upon  them  by  contiguous  bodies ;  fo  the 
mind  is  made  to  think  and  to  perceive  by  fome 
impreffion  made  upon  it,  or  fome  impulfe  given 
to  it  by  contiguous  objeds.  If  we  have  fuch  a 
notion  of  the  mind  as  Homer  had  of  his  gods, 
who  might  be  bruifed  or  wounded  with  fwords 
and  fpears,  we  may  then  underltand  what  is 
meant  by  impreffions  made  upon  it  by  a  body  ^ 
But  if  we  conceive  the  mind  to  be  immaterial^ 
of  which  I  think  we  have  very  ftrong  proofs^ 
we  Ihall  find  it  difficult  to  affix  a  meaning  to 
impreffions  made  upon  it. 

There  is  a  figurative  meaning  of  impreffions 
en  the  mind  which  is  well  authorifed,  and  of 
which  we  took  notice  in  the  obfervations  made 
on  that  word ;  but  this  meaning  applies  only  to 
objeds  that  are  interefting.  To  fay  that  on  ob« 
jeft  which  I  fee  with  perfeft  indiflference  makes 

an 


an  iiiipreflion  upoii  my  mind,  is  not^  as  I  appre* 
hend,  good  Englifh.  If  Fhilofophers  mean  no 
more  but  that  I  fee  the  objed,  why  Aiould  they 
inyent  an  improper  phrafe  to  exprefs  what  evefy 
man  knows  how  to  exprefs  in  plaili  £ngli(h  ? 

But  it  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which 
this  phrafe  is  nied  by  modeirn  Fhilofophers,  that 
they  mean  not  bardy  to  expreft  by  it^  my  pef- 
ceiving  an  object,  but  to  explain  the  manner  of 
perception.  They  thii&  that  the  objeA  percei- 
ved ads  upon  the  mind,  iii  fome  way  fimilar  to 
that  in  which  one  body  a<Ss  upon  another,  by 
making  an  imprefHon  upon  it.  The  impreffioti 
upon  the  mind  is  conceived  to  be  ,ibm6thtiig 
wherein  the  mind  is  >iltogcther  paflRve,  and  h«s 
fome  efFefl:  produced  in  it  by  the  objed.  Bat 
this  is  a  hypothefis  which  conftadids  the  comf- 
mon  fenfe  of  mankind,  and  which  ought  not  to 
be  admitted  without  proof. 

When  I  look  upon  the  wall  of  my  room,  fBe 
wall  does  not  ad  at  all,  nor  is  capable  of  ading  } 
the  perceiving  it  is  an  ad  or  operation  in  ictt. 
That  this  is  the  common  apprehenfion  of  matt- 
kind  with  regard  to  perception,  is  evidient  from 
the  manner  of  expreflmg  it  in  all  languages.  * 

The  vulgar  give  themfclves  no  trouHc  libi^ 
they  perceive  objcds,  they  exprefs  what  they 
are  confcious  of,  and  they  cxprefs  it  witfe  pw- 
prietyj  but  Fhilofophers  have  an  avidity  to 
know  how  we  perceive  objeds ;  and  conceiving 
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fome  fimilitude  between  a  bodjr  that  is  put  ia 
motion,  and  a.  mind  that  is  njade  to  -  perceive, 
they  are  led  to  think,  that  as  the  body  mull  re- 
ceive fbme  impulfe  to  miake  it  move,  fo  the  mind 
muit  receive  fome  impulfe  or  impreflion  to  make 
it  perceive.  This  analogy  feems  to  be  confirmed,  ^ 
by  obferving  that  we  perceive  objeds  only  whea 
they  make  fome  impreflion  upon  the  organs  of 
fenfe,  and  upon  the  nerves  and  brain ;  but  it 
ought  to  be  obferved,  that  fuch  is  the  nature  of 
body  that  it  cannot  change  its  ftate,  but  by  fome 
force  imprefled  upon  it.  This  is  not  the  nature 
of  mind.  All  that  we  know  about  it  Ihows  it  to 
be  in  its  nature  living  and  adive,  and  to  have 
the  power  of  perception  in  its  conftitutiou,  but 
ftill  within  thofe  limits  to  which  it  is  confined 
by  the  laws  of  Nature. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  phrafe  of  the 
mind's  having  imprefiions  made  upon  it  by  cor- 
poreal objefts  in  perception,  is  either  a  phrafe 
without  any  diftindt  meaning,  and  contrary  to 
the  propriety  of  the  Englifti  language,  or  it  is 
grounded  upon  an  hypothefis  which  is  deftitute. 
of  proof.  On  that  account,  though  we  grant 
that  in  perception  there  is  an  impreflion  made 
upon  the  organ  of  fenfe,  and  upon  the  nerves 
ana  bjain,  we  do  not  admit  that  the  objed  makes 
any  impreflion  upon  the  mind. 

Theit  IS  another  conclufion  drawn  from  the 
impreffions  made  upon  the  brain  in  percept ipp, 

which 
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which  I  conceive  to  have  no  folid  foundation, 
though  it  has  been  adopted  very  generally  by 
Phiiofophers.  It  is,  that  by  the  impreflions  made 
on  the  brain,  images  ate  formed  of  the  objedl 
perceived ;  and  that  the  mind,  being  feated  in 
the  brain  as  its  chamber  of  prefence,  immediate- 
ly perceives  thofe  images  only^  and  has  no  per- 
ception of  the  external  objeft  but  by  them.  This 
notion  of  our  perceiving  external  objedls,  not  im- 
mediately, but  in  certain  images  or  fpecies  of 
them  conveyed  by  the  fenfes,  feems  to  be  the 
moft  ancient  philofophical  hypothefis  we  have 
on  the  fubjeft  of  perception,  and  to  have,  with 
fmall  variations,  retained  its  authority  to  this 
day. 

Aristotle,  as  was  before  obferved,  maintain- 
ed, that  the  fpecies,  images,  or  forms  of  external 
objefts,  coming  from  the  objeft,  are  imprefled 
on  the  mind.  The  followers  of  Democritus 
and  Epicurus  held  the  fame  thing,  with  regard 
to  flender  films  of  fubtile  matter  coming  from 
the  objed,  that  Aristotle  did  with  regard  to 
his  immaterial  fpecies  or  forms. 

Aristotle  thought,  that  every  objeft  of  humaiii 
underftanding  enters  at  firft  by  the  fenfes ;  and 
that  the  notions  got  by  them  are  by  the  poWers 
of  the  mind  refined  and  fpiritualized,  fo  as  at 
laft  to  become  objedls  of  the  moft  fublime  and 
abftraded  fciences.  Plato,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  a  very  mean  opinion  of  all  the  knowledge 
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we^  get  by  the  fenjGbs.  He  thought  it  .di4  nqt 
^eferye  the  name  pf  knowledge,  and  could  not 
be  the  foundation  of  fc.ience  j  becaiiie  the  ob* 
je&s  of  fenfe  are  indiyiduals  only,  aAd  are  ia 
fL  conl^i^t  fluctuation.  ^All  Science,  according 
to  hiTfh  il^uft  be  einploye4  Bibot^t  thofe  e^^ri^ 
and  imn^utable  ide^f;,  v^hich  e^i0:ed  before  the 
pj^jedts  of  fenfe,  an4  ^te  i^ot  liable  to  my  change. 
Ip  this  there  was  an  effential  diflference  between 
j^e  fyftems  of  thefe  two  Philofophers.  The  ncH 
tion  of  eternal  and  immutable  ideas,  which 
Plato  borrowed  from  the  Pj^hagore^n  fchopl, 
was  totally  reje<aed  by  Aristotle,  who  held 
it  as  a  maxim,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  intel^ 
left,  which  was  not  at  firft  in  the  fenfes. 

But,  notwithflanding  this  great  difference  in 
thofe  two  ancient  fyftems,  they  might  both  agree 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  perceive  objefts 
|)y  our  fenfes  :  And  that  they  did  fo,  I  think,  is 
probable;  becaufe  Aristotle,  as  far  as  I  know, 
neither  takes  notice  of  any  difference  between 
himfelf  and  his  matter  upon  this  point,  nor  lays 
claim  to  his  theory  of  the  manner  of  our  perceiv- 
ing objefts  as  his  own  invention.  It  is  ftill  more 
probable  from  the  hints  which  Plato  gives  in 
the  feventh  book  of  his  Republic,  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  we  perceive  the  objefts  of  fenfe  |^ 
ivhich  he  compares  to  perfons  in  a  deep  and  dark 
f  j|ve,  \yho  fee  not  external  objefts  themfelves, 
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but  only  their  fhadows,  by  a  light  let  into  the 
caVe  through  a  finall  opening. 

It  feems,  therefore,  probable,  that  the  Pytha^ 
goreans  and  Platonifts  agreed  with  the  Peripate^ 
tics  in  this  general  theory  of  perception  j  to  wit, 
that  the  objeds  of  fenfe  are  perceived  only  by 
certain  images,  or  fhadows  of  them,  let  into  the 
mind,  as  into  a  camera  obfcura. 

The  notions  of  the  ancients  were  very  various 
with  regard  to  the  feat  of  the  fouL  Since  it  has 
been  difcovered,  by  the  improvements  in  anato- 
my, that  the  nerves  are  the  inftruments  of  percep- 
tion,  and  of  the  fenfations  accompanying  it,  and 
that  the  nerves  ultimately  terminate  in  the  brain, 
it  has  been  the  general  opinion  of  Philofophers 
that  the  brain  is  the  feat  of  the  foul ;  and  that 
ihe  perceives  the  images  that  are  brought  there, 
and  external  things  only  by  means  of  them. 

Des  Cartes,  obfcrving  that  the  pineal  gland 
is  the  only  part  of  the  brain  that  is  fingle,  aU 
the  other  parts  being  double,  and  thinking  that 
the  foul  mull  have  one  feat,  was  determined  by 
this  to  make  that  gland  the  foul's  habitation,  to 
which,  by  means  of  the  animal  fpirits,  intelli- 
gence is  brought  of  all  objects  that  afied  the 
fenfes. 

Others  have  not  thought  proper  to  confine  the 
habitation  of  the  foul  to  the  pineal  gland,  but 
to  the  brain  in  general,  or  to  fome  part  of  it, 
which  they  call  the  fenforium.     Even  the,  great 
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NfcWTGN  favoured  this  opinion,  though  he  pro- 
pofes  it  only  as  a  query,  with  that  modefty  which 
diftinguifhed  him  no  lefs  than  his  great  genius. 
•**  Is  not,  fays  he^  the  fenforiurn  of  animals  the 
"  place  where  the  fentient  fuhftance  is  prefent, 
**  and  to  which  the  fenlible  fpecies  of  things  are 
^*  brought  through  the  nerves  and  brain,  that 
"  there  they  may  be  perceived  by  the  mind  prcr 
^^  fent  in  that  place  ?  And  is  there  not  an  incor- 
*^  poreal,  living,  intelligent,  and  omniprefcnt 
'*  Being,  who,  in  infinite  fpace,  as  if  it  were  in 
"  his  fenforiurn,  intimately  perceives  things 
"  themfelves,  and  comprehends  them  perfedly, 
**  as  being  prefent  to  them ;  of  which  things, 
'*  that  principle  in  us,  which  perceives  and 
**  thinks,  difcems  only,  in  its  little  fenforiurn, 
'•  the  images  brought  to  it  through  the  organs 
**  ofthefenfes?" 

'  His  friend  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  adopted 
the  fame  fentiment  with  more  confidence.  In 
bis  papers  to  Leibnitz,  we  find  the  following 
paffages  :  "  Without  being  prefent  to  the  ima- 
"  ges  of  the  things  perceived,  it  (the  foul)  could 
^*  not  poffibly  perceive  them.  A  living  fubftance 
^*  can  only  there  perceive  where  it  is  prefent, 
either  to  the  things  themfelves,  (as  the  omni- 
prefcnt God  is  to  the  whole  univerfe),  or  to 
the  images  of  things,  (as  the  foul  of  man  is  in 
f^  its  proper  fenfory).  Nothing  can  any  more 
^f  a(3:,  or  be  a£led  upon,  where  it  is  not  prefent. 
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^  than  it  can  be  where  it  is  not.  We  are  fure 
^*  the  foul  cannot  perceive  what  it  is  not  prefent 
*'  to,  becaufe  nothing  can  adl,  or  be  aded  upon, 
"  where  it  is  not/' 

Mr  Locke  expreifes  himfelffo  upon  this  pointy 
that  for  the  moft  part,  one  would  imagine,  that 
he  thought  that  the  ideas,  or  images  of  things, 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  immediate  objedts 
of  perception,  are  impreffions  upon  the  mind  it- 
felf ;  yet,  in  fome  paflages,  he  rather  places  them 
in  the  brain,  and  makes  them  to  be  perceived  by 
the  mind  there  prefent.  •*  There  are  feme  ideas, 
"  fays  he,  which  have  admittance  only  through 
"  one  fenfe ;  and  if  the  organs  or  the  nerves, 
which  are  the  conduits  to  convey  them  from 
without  to  their  audience  in  the  brain,  the 
"  mind's  prefence-ropm,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  are 
"  fo  difordered  as  not  to  perform  their  fun<9;ion, 
"  they  have  no  poftern  to  be  admitted  by. 

"  There  feems  to  be  a  conftant  decay  of  all 
**  our  ideas,  even  of  thofe  that  are  (truck  deep- 
eft.  The  pidlures  drawn  in  our  minds  are 
laid  in  fading  colours.  Whether  the  temper 
of  the  brain  makes  this  difference,  that  in 
**  fome  it  retains  tlie  charaders  drawn  on  it 
"  like  marble,  in  others  like  free-ftone,  and  in 
^*  others  little  better  than  fand,  I  Ihall  not  en- 
"  quire." 

From  thefe  paflages  of  Mr  Locke,  and  others; 
of  a  like  nature,  it  is  plain,  that  he  thought  that 
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there  are  images  pf  external  obje^  convcjed  to 
the  brain.  Biit  whether  he  thought  with  J>es 
.CARTES  and  Newton,  that  the  images  in  the 
brain  are  perceived  by  the  mind  ^ere  prefent, 
,or  that  they  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  itCelf,  is 
not  fo  evident. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  hypothefis,  there  arc 
'three  things  that  deferve  to  be  coniidered,  be- 
caufe  the  hypothecs  leans  upon  them  ;  and,  if 
any  one  of  them  fail,  it  muft  fall  to  the  ground. 
Theory?  is.  That  the  foul  lias  its  feat,  or,  as  Mr 
Locke  calls  it,  its  prefence-room,  in  the  brain. 
The  fecondj  That  there  are  images  formed  in 
the  brain  of  all  the  objetfts  of  fcnfe.  The  tbird^ 
That  the  mind  or  foul  perceives  thefe  images  in 
the  brain  \  and  that  it  perceives  not  external  ob^ 
jefts  immediately,  but  only  by  means  of  their 
images. 

As  to  thejir/l  point.  That  the  foul  has  its  feat 
in  the  brain,  this,  furely,  is  not  fo  well  ellabifh- 
ed,  as  that  we  can  fiafely  build  other  principles 
upon  it.  There  have  been  various  opinions  and 
much  difputation  about  the  place  of  fpirits  ;  whe- 
ther they  have  a  place  ?  and  if  they  have,  how 
they  occupy  that  place  ?  After  men  had  fought 
in  the  dark  about  thefe  points  for  ages,  the  wifer 
part  fecm  to  have  left  off  difputing  about  them, 
as  matters  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  facul- 
,  ties. 
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As  to  the  fccond  pointy  That  images  of  all  the 
obje^ls  of  fenfe  are  formed  in  the  brain,  we  may 
yenture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  proof  nor  pro-, 
bability  of  this,  with  regard  to  any  of  the  ob- 
jefts  of  fenfe;  and  that  with  regard  tp  the 
greater  part  of  them,  it  is  words  without  any 
meaning. 

We  have  not  the  leaft  evidence  that  the  i- 
pdage  of  any  external  objed  is  formed  in  the 
brain.  The  brain  has  been  difie&ed  times  in^ 
numerable  by  the  niceft  Anatomiils ;  every  part 
of  it  examined  by  the  naked  eye,  and  with  the 
help  of  microfcopes ;  but  no  veftige  of  an  image 
of  any  external  objed  was  ever  found.  The 
brain  feems  to  be  the  moit  improper  fiibftaoce 
that  can  be  imagined  for  receiving  or  retain- 
ing images,  being  a  ibft  moift  medullary  fub* 
Aance. 

But  how  are  thefe  images  formed  ?  or  whence 
do  they  come  ?  Says  Mr  Locks,  the  organs  of 
fenfe  and  nerves  convey  them  from  without. 
This  is  juft  the  Ariflotelian  hypothefis  of  fen- 
iible  fpecies,  which  modern  Fhilofophers  have 
been  at  great  pains  to  refute,  and  which  muft 
be  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  mod  unintel- 
ligible parts  of  the  Peripatetic  fyftem,  Thofe 
who  confider  fpecies  of  colour,  figure,  found,  and 
fmell,  coming  from  the  objeft,  and  entering  by 
the  organs  of  fenfe,  as  a  part  of  the  fcholaftic 
jargon,  lon^  ago  difcarded  from  found  philoib- 
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phy,  ought  to  have  difcarded  images  in  the  brain 
along  with  them.  There  never  was  a  fhadow  of 
argument  brought  by  any  author,  to  Ihow  that 
an  image  of  any  external  objedt  ever  entered  by 
any  of  the  organs  of  fenfe* 

That  external  objefts  make  fome  impreffion 
on  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  by  them  on  the 
nerves  and  brain,  is  granted ;  but  that  thctfe  im- 
preffions  refemble  the  obje<Sls  they  are  made  by, 
fo  as  that  they  may  be  called  images  of  the  ob- 
"  jedls,  is  mod  improbable.  Every  hypothefis 
that  has  been  contrived  ihews  that  there  can  be 
no  fuch  refemblance ;  for  neither  the  motions 
of  animal  fpirits,  nor  the  vibrations  of  elaitic 
chords,  or  of  elaftic  aether,  or  of  the  infinitefimai 
particles  of  the  nerves,  can  be  fuppofed  to  re^ 
femble  the  objedls  by  which  they  are  excited. 

We  know,  that,  in  vifion,  an  image  of  the  vi- 
iible  objedt  is  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye 
by  the  rays  of  light.  But  we  know  alfo,  that 
this  image  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  brain,  be- 
caufe  the  optic  nerve,  and  all  the  parts  that  fur- 
round  it,  are  opaque  and  impervious  to  the  rays 
of  light;  and  there  is  no  other  organ  of  fenfe 
in  which  any  image  of  the  objedl  is  formed. 

It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that,  with  regard 
to  fome  objeds  of  fenfe,  we  may  underftand  what 
is  meant 'by  an  image  of  them  imprinted  on  the 
brain  ;  but,  with  regard  to  moft  objeds  of  fenfe, 
the  phrafe  is  abfolutely  unintelligible,  and  con- 
veys 
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reys  no  meaning  at  alL  As  to  objedls  of  fight, 
I  underftand  what  is  meant  by  an  image  of  their 
figure  in  the  brain:  But  how  Ihall  we  conceive 
an  image  of  their  colour  where  there  is  abfolute 
darknefs  ?  And  as  to  all  other  objeds  of  fenfe, 
except  figure  and  colour,  I  am  unable  to  con- 
ceive what  is  meant  by  an  image  of  them.  Let 
any  man  fay,  what  he  means  by  an  image  of 
heat  and  cold,  an  image  of  hardnefs  or  foftnefs, 
an  image  of  found,  of  fmell,  or  tafte.  The  word 
image^  when  applied  to  thefe  objeds  of  fenfe, 
has  abfolutely  no  meaning.  Upon  what  a  weak 
foundation,  then,  does  this  hypothefis  ftand, 
when  it  fuppoies,  that  images  of  all  the  objeds 
of  fenfe  are  imprinted  on  the  brain,  being  con- 
veyed thither  by  the  conduits  of  the  organs  and 
nerves. 

The  third  point  in  this  hypothefis,  is,  That 
the  mind  perceives  the  images  in  the  brain,  and 
external  objeds  only  by  means  of  them.  This 
is  as  improbable,  as  that  there  are  fuch  images 
to  be  perceived.  If  our  powers  of  perception  be 
not  altogether  fallacious,  the  objedls  we  perceive 
are  not  in  our  brain,  but  without  us.  We  are 
fo  far  from  perceiving  images  in  the  brain,  that 
We  do  not  perceive  our  brain  at  all ;  nor  would 
any  man  ever  have  known  that  he  had  a  brain, 
if  anatomv  had  not  difcovered,  by  diiTeclion, 
that  Lhe  brain  is  a  conftituent  part  of  the  human 
body. 
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fome  fimilitude  between  a  body^  that  is  put  ia 
motion,  and  a,  mind  that  is  njade  to  perceive, 
they  are  led  to  think,  that  as  the  body  muft  re- 
ceive ibme  impulfe  to  miake  it  move,  ib  the  mind 
muit  receive  fome  impulfe  or  imprellion  to  make 
it  perceive.  This  analogy  feems  to  be  confirmed,  ^ 
by  obferving  that  we  perceive  objeds  only  whea 
they  make  fome  impreflion  upon  the  organs  of 
fenfe,  and  upon  the  nerves  and  brain ;  but  it 
ought  to  be  obferved,  that  fuch  is  the  nature  of 
body  that  it  cannot  change  its  ftate,  but  by  fome 
force  imprefled  upon  it.  This  is  not  the  nature 
of  mind.  All  that  we  know  about  it  fhows  it  to 
be  in  its  nature  livitig  and  active,  and  to  have 
the  power  of  perception  in  its  conftitution,  but 
ftill  within  thofe  limits  to  which  it  is  confined 
by  the  laws  of  Nature. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  phrafe  of  the 
mind's  having  imprefiions  made  upon  it  by  cor- 
poreal objedts  in  perception,  is  either  a  phrafe 
without  any  diftindt  meaning,  and  contrary  to 
the  propriety  of  the  Engliih  language,  or  it  is 
grounded  upon  an  hypothefis  which  is  deftitute 
of  proof.  On  that  account,  though  we  grant 
that  in  perception  there  is  an  impreflion  made 
upon  the  organ  of  fenfe,  and  upon  the  nerves 
ana  uj  ain,  we  do  not  admit  that  the  objedl  makes 
any  impreflion  upon  the  mind. 

There  IS  another  conclufion  drawn  from  the 
imprefiions  made  upon  the  brain  in  perceptiop, 

which 
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which  I  conceive  to  have  no  folid  foundation, 
though  it  has  been  adopted  very  generally  by 
Philofophers.  It  is,  that  by  the  impreffions  made 
on  the  brain,  images  ate  formed  of  the  obje<9: 
perceived ;  and  that  the  mind,  being  feated  in 
the  brain  as  its  chamber  of  prefence,  immediate- 
ly perceives  thofe  images  only^  and  has  no  per- 
ception of  the  external  objeft  but  by  them.  This 
notion  of  our  perceiving  external  objedls,  not  im- 
mediately, but  in  certain  images  or  fpecies  of 
them  conveyed  by  the  fenfes,  feems  to  be  the 
moft  ancient  philofophical  hypothefis  we  have 
on  the  fubjeft  of  perception,  and  to  have,  with 
fmall  variations,  retained  its  authority  to  this 
day. 

Aristotle,  as  was  before  obferved,  maintain- 
ed,  that  the  fpecies,  images,  or  forms  of  external 
objedts,  coming  from  the  objeft,  are  imprefled 
on  the  mind.  The  followers  of  Democritus 
and  Epicurus  held  the  fame  thing,  with  regard 
to  flender  films  of  fubtile  matter  coming  from 
the  objed:,  that  Aristotle  did  with  regard  to 
his  immaterial  fpecies  or  forms. 

Aristotle  thought,  that  every  objeft  of  humaq 
underftanding  enters  at  firft  by  the  fenfes ;  and 
that  the  notions  got  by  them  are  by  the  poWers 
of  the  mind  refined  and  fpiritualized,  fo  as  at 
lall  to  become  objedls  of  the  moft  fublime  and 
abftraded  fciences.  Plato,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  a  very  mean  opinion  of  all  the  knowledge 
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while  they  are  recent  and  frefh  in  oiu:  memory^ 
It  is  neceffary  that,  by  employing  ourfelves  fre- 
quently in  this  way,  we  get  the  habit  of  this  at- 
tention and  refledion;  and  therefore,  for  the 
proof  of  fafts  which  I  Ihall  have  occafion  to 
mention  upon  this  fubjed,  I  can  only  appeal  to 
the  reader's  own  thoughts,  whether  fuch  fads 
are  not  agreeable  to  what  he  is  confcious  of  in 
his  own  mind. 

If,  therefore,  we  attend  to  that  ad  of  our 
mind  which  we  call  the  perception  of  an  external 
object  of  fenfe,  we  fhall  find  in  it  thefe  three 
things.  Fir/if  Some  conception  or  notion  of  the 
objedl  perceived.  Secondly y  A  ftrong  and  irre- 
fiftible  convidion  and  belief  of  its  prefent  exift- 
ence.  And,  tbirdlyj  That  this  convidibn  and 
belief  are  immediate,  and  not  the  efFed  of  rea^ 
foning. 

Firjlj  It  is  impoffible  to  perceive  an  objed 
without  having  fome  notion  or  conception  of 
that  which  we  perceive.  We  may  indeed  con- 
ceive an  objeft  which  we  do  not  perceive  ;  but 
when  we  perceive  the  objeft,  we  muft  have  fome 
conception  of  it  at  the  fame  time;  and  we  have 
commonly  a  more  clear  and  fteady  notion  of  the 
objeft  while  we  perceive  it,  than  we  have  from 
memory  or  imagination  when  it  is  not  percei- 
ved. Yet,  even  in  perception,  the  notion  which 
our  fenfes  give  of  the  objeft  may  be  more  or 
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lefs  clear,  more  or  lefs  diftindl,  in  all  poffiblft 
degrees. 

Thus  we  fee  more  diftindly  an  objeft  at  a  fmall 
than  at  a  great  diftance.  An  objedl  at  a  great  di- 
ftance  is  feen  more  diftindily  in  a  clear  than  in  a 
foggy  day.  An  objeft  feen  indiftinftly  with  the 
naked  eye,  on  account  of  its  fmallnefs,  may  be  feen 
diftinclly  with  a  mierofcope.  The  objedts  in  this 
room  will  be  feen  by  a  perfon  in  the  room  lefs 
and  lefs  diftindlly  as  the  light  of  the  day  fails  j 
they  pafs  through  all  the  various  degrees  of  di- 
ftindlnefs  according  to  the  degrees  of  the  lights 
and  at  laft,  in  total  darknefs,  they  are  not  feen  at 
all.  What  has  been  faid  of  the  objects  of  fight 
is  fo  ealily  applied  to  the  obj efts  of  the  other 
fenfes,  that  the  application  may  be  left  to  the 
reader. 

In  a  matter  fo  obvious  to  every  peffon  dapable 
of  refledlion,  it  is  neceffaiy  only  farther  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  notion  which  we  get  of  an  objedt, 
merely  by  our  external  fenfe,  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  that  more  fcientific  notion 
which  a  man,  come  to  the  years  of  underftanding^ 
may  have  of  the  fame  objcd,  by  attending  to  its. 
various  attributes,  or  to  its  various  parts,  and 
their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole. 
Thus  the  notion  which  a  child  has  of  a  jack  for 
roafting  meat,  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  very 
different  from  that  of  a  man  who  underftands  its 
conftru6lion,  and  perceives  the  relation  of  the 
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parts  to  one  another,  and  to  the  whole,  Thef 
child  fees  the  jack  and  every  part  of  it  as  well 
as  the  man :  The  child,  therefore,  has  all  the  no- 
tion of  it  which  fight  gives ;  whatever  there  is 
more  in  the  notion  which  the  man  forms  of  it, 
muft  be  derived  from  other  powers  of  the  mind, 
•  which  may  a^erwards  be  explained.  This  ofr- 
fervation  is  made  here  6nly,  that  we  may  not 
confound  the  operations  of  different  powers  of 
the  mind,  which,  by  being  always  conjoined  af- 
ter we  grow  up.  to  underftanding,  are  apt  to  pafs 
for  one  an^  the  fame.. 

Secondly^  In  perception  we  not  only  have  a  no-» 
tion  more  or  lefs  diftinft  of  the  objeft  perceived, 
but  alfo  an  irrefiftible  convidlion  and  belief  of  its 
exiflence.  This  is  always  the  cafe  when  we  are 
certain  that  we  perceive  it.  There  may  be  a 
perception  fo  faint  and  indiftinft,  as  to  leave  us 
in  doubt  whether  we.  perceive  the  objedl  o* 
not.  ThuSy  when  a  ftar  begins  to  twinkle  bs  the 
light  of  the  fun  withdraws,  one  may,  for  a  fhort 
time,  think  he  fees  it,  without  being  certain,  un-  , 
til  the  perception  acquires  fome  ftrength  and 
fteadinefs.  When  a  (hip  juft  begins  to  appear  in 
the  utmoft  verge  of  the  horizon,  we  may  at  firft 
be  dubious  whether  we  perceive  it  or  not :  But 
when  the  perception  is  in  any  degree  cleaf  and 
fteady,  there  remains  no  doubt  of  its  reality ; 
and  when  the  reality  of  the  perception  is  afcer- 
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tained,  the  exiftence  of  the  objeiSl  perceived  can 
no  longer  be  doubted. 

By  the  laws  of  all  nations,  in  the  ttioft  foleraii 
judicial  trials  wherein  mens  fortunes  and  lives 
are  at  (take,  the  fentence  pafles  according  to  the 
teftimony  of  eye  or  ear  witneflcs  of  good  credit. 
An  upright  judge  will  give  a  fair  hearing  to  every 
obje<Slion  that  c^n  be  made  to  the  integrity  of  a 
witnefs,  and  allow  it  to  be  poffible  that  ho 
may  be  corrupted  ;  but  no  judge  will  ever  fup- 
pofe,  that  witnejQTes  may  be  impofed  upon  by 
trufting  to  their  eyes  and  ears :  And  if  a  fcepti-* 
cal  counfel  fhould  plead  againft  the  teftimony  of 
the  witnefles,  that  they  had  no  other  evidence 
for  what  they  declared,  but  the  teftimony  of 
their  eyes  and  ears,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  put 
So  much  faith  in  our  fenfes,  as  to  deprive  men 
of  life  or  fortime  upon  their  teftimony ;  furely 
no  upright  judge  would  admit  a  plea  of  thb 
kind.  I  believe  no  counfel,  however  fceptical, 
ever  dared  to  offer  fuch  an  argument ;  and,  if  it 
was  offered,  it  would  be  rejeded  with  difdain. 

Can  any  ftronger  proof  be  given^  that  it  is 
the  univerfal  judgment  of  mankind  that  the  evi- 
dence of  fenfe  is  a  kind  of  evidence  which  we 
may  fecurely  reft  upon  in  the  moft  momentous 
concerns  of  mankind :  That  it  is  a  kind  of  evi- 
dence againft  which  we  ought  not  to  admit  any 
reafoning  ;  and  therefore,  that  to  reafon  either 
for  or  againft  it,  is  an  infuU  to  common  fenfe  ? 
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The  whole  condufl:  of  mankind,  in  the  daily 
occurrences  of  life,  as  well  as  the  folemn  proce- 
dure of  judicatories  in  the  trial  of  caufes  civil 
and  criminal,  demonftrates  this.  I  know  only 
of  two  exceptions  that  may  be  offered  againft 
this  being  the  univerfal  belief  of  mankind. 

The  firft  exception  is  that  of  fome  lunatics, 
who  have  been  perfuaded  of  things  that  feem  to* 
contradiA  the  clear  teilimony  of  their  fenfes.  It 
is  faid  there  have  been  lunatics  and  hypochon- 
driacal perfons,  who  ferioufly  believed  them- 
felves  to  be  made  of  glafs  ;  and,  in  confequence 
of  this,  lived  in  continual  terror  of  having  their 
brittle  frame  fhivered  into  ]>ieces. 

All  I  have  to  fay  to  this  is,  that  our  minds,  in 
our  prefent  ftate,  are,  as  well  as  our  bodies,  li- 
able to  ftrange  diforders ;  and  as  we  do  not 
judge  of  the  natural  conftitution  of  the  body^ 
from  the  diforders  or  difeafes  to  which  it  is  fub- 
jedl  from  accidents,  fo  neither  ought  we  to  judge 
of  the  natural  powers  of  the  mind  from  its  dif- 
orders, but  from  its  found  ftate.  It  is  natural 
to  man,  and  common  to  the  fpecies,  to  have  two 
hands  and  two  feet ;  yet  I  have  feen  a  man,  and 
a  very  ingenious  one,  who  was  born  without  ei- 
ther hands  or  feet.  It  is  natural  to  man  to  have 
faculties  fuperior  to  thofe  of  brutes  ;  yet  we  fee 
Tome  individuals,  whofe  faculties  are  not  equal 
to  thofe  of  many  brutes;  and  the  wifeft  maa 
may,  by  various  accidents,  be  reduced  to  this 
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ftate.  Genprai  rules  that  regard  thofe  whofe 
intelleds  are  found,  arc  not  overtbtrown  by  in- 
ftances  of  men  whofe  intelleds  are  hurt  by  any 
conftitutional  or  accidental  diforder. 

The  other  exception  that  may  be  made  to  the 
principle  we  have  laid  down,  is  that  of  fbme  Phi- 
lofophers  who  have  maintained,  that  the  teili- 
mony  of  fenfe  is  fallacious,  and  therefore  ought 
never  to  be  trufted.  Perhaps  it  might  be  a  fuf- 
ficient  anfwcr  to  this  to  fay,  that  |j^re  is  nothing 
fo  abfurd  which  fome  PhilofoPSrs  have  not 
maintained.  It  is  one  thing  to  profefs  a  doc- 
trine of  this  kind,  another  ferioufly  to  believe  it, 
and  to  be  governed  by  it  in  the  condud:  of  life. 
It  is  evident,  that  a  man  who  did  not  believe  his 
fenfes,  could  not  keep  outof  harm's  way  an  hour 
of  his  life  ;  yet,  in  all  the  hiftory  of  philofophy, 
we  never  read  of  any  fceptic  that  ever  ftepped 
into  fire  or  water  becaufe  he  did  not  believe  his 
fenfes,  or  that  fhewed,  in  the  conduct  of  life,  left 
truft  in  his  fenfes  than  other  men  have.  This 
gives  us  juft  ground  to  apprehend,  that  philofo- 
phy was  never  able  to  conquer  that  natural  be- 
lief which  men  have  in  their  fenfes  ;  and  that 
all  their  fubtile  reafonings  againft  this  belief 
were  never  able  to  perfuade  themfelves. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  clear  and  di- 
ftindt  teftimony  of  our  fenfes  carries  irrefiftible 
convidion  along  with  it,  to  every  man  in  his 
aright  judgment, 
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I  obferved,  thirdly^  That  this  convidlion  is  not 
only  irrelifti^jllr  but  it  is  immediate ;  that  is,  it 
is  not  by  a  train  of  rcafoning  and  argumentation 
that  we  come  to  be  convinced  of  the  exiftencc 
of  what  we  perceive ;  we  aik  no  argument  for 
the  exiftence  of  the  objedl,  but  that  we  perceive^ 
it ;  perception  commands  our  belief  upon  its 
own  authority,  and  difdains  to  refl  its  authority 
upon  any  reafoning  whatfoever. 

The  convi^^n  of  a  truth  may  be  irrefiftiblc, 
and  yet  nonmmediate.  Thus,  my  convidlion 
that  the  three  angles  of  every  plain  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  is  irreliftible,  but  it  is 
not  immediate  :  J  am  convinced  of  it  by  de* 
monftrative  reafoning.  There  are  other  truths 
in  mathematics  of  which  we  have  not  only  an 
irreftible,  but  an  immediate  convidion.  Such 
are  the  axioms.  Our  belief  of  the  aicioms  in 
mathematics  is  not  grounded  upon  argument, 
Arguments  are  grounded  upon  them,  but  their 
evidence  is  difcerned  immediately  by  the  human 
underftanding. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  one  thing  to  have  an  imme? 
diate  convidion  of  a  felf-evident  axiom ;  it  is 
another  thing  to  have  an  immediate  convidlion 
of  the  exiftence  of  what  we  fee  :  But  the  con- 
vidion  is  equally  immediate  and  equally  irrefift- 
I  ible  in  both  cafes.  No  man  thinks  of  feeking  a 
*  reafpn  to  believe  what  he  fees ;  and,  before  we 
Pfe  capable  of  reafoning,  we  put  no  lefs  confi- 
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fidence  in  our  fenfes  than  after.  The  rudeft 
favage  is  as  fully  convinced  of  what  he  fees,  and  - 
hears,  and  feels,  as  the  moft  expert  logician. 
The  conftitution  of  our  underftanding  deter- 
mines us  to  hold  the  truth  of  a  mathematical 
axiom  as  a  firft  principle,  from  which  other 
truths  may  be  deduced,  but  it  is  deduced"  from 
none ;  and  the  conftitution  of  our  power  of  per- 
ception determines  us  to  hold  the  cxiftence  oi 
what  we  diftindlly  perceive  as  a  firft  principle, 
from  which  other  truths  may  be  deduced,  but 
it  is  deduced  from  none.  What  has  been  faid 
of  the  irrefiftible  ajid  immediate  belief  of  the 
cxiftence  of  objeds  diftindly  perceived,  I  mean 
only  to  affirm  with  regard  to  perfons  fo  far  ad« 
vanced  in  underftanding,  as  to  diftinguifh  obje&s 
of  mere  imagination  from  things  which  have  a 
real  cxiftence.  Every  man  know^  that  he  may 
have  a  notion  of  Don  Quixote  or  of  Garagan- 
tua,  without  any  belief  that  fuch  perfons  ever 
exifted;  and  that  of  Julius  Caefar  and  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  he  has  not  only  a  notion,  but  a  belief 
that  they  did  really  exift.  But  whether  chil- 
dren, from  the  time  that  they  begin  to  ufe  tl^eir 
fenfes,  make  a  diftindion  between  things  which 
are  only  conceived  or  imagined,  and  things 
which  really  exift,  may  be  doubted.  Until  we 
are  able  to  make  this  diitindion,  we  cannot  pro- 
perly be  faid  to  believe  or  to  diftieliev<e  the  cx- 
iftence of  any  thing.   The  belief  of  the  cxiftence 
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of  any  thing  feems  to  fqppoTe  a  notion  of  exiil- 
cnce  ;  a  notion  too  abftrad,  perhaps,  to  enter  in- 
to the  ipind  of  an  infant.  I  fpeak  of  the  power  of 
perception  in  thofe  that=  are  adult,  and  of  a.found 
inihd,  who  believe  that  •  there  are  fome  tilings 
which  do  really  exift  ;  and'  that  there  are  many 
things'  conceived  by  themfelves,  and  by  others, 
which  have  no  exiftence.  That  fuch  perfons 
do  invariably  afcribe  *  exiftence  to  every  thing 
which  they  diftindly  perceive,'  without  feeking 
jrcafons  or  arguments  for  doing  fo,  is  perfedlly 
ji^ident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  human  life. 

The  account  I  have  given  of  our  perception 
pf  external  objeds,  is  intended  as  a  faithful  de« 
lineation  of  what  every  man,  come  to  years  of 
underftanding,  and  capable  of  giving  attention 
t*  what  pafles  in  his  own  mind,  may  feel  in 
himfelf.  In  what  manner  the  notion  of  exter- 
nal objects,  and  the  immediate  belief  of  their 
(Bxiftence,  is  produced  by  means  of  our  fenfes,  I 
am  not  able  to  Ihew,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
iliew.  If  the  power  of  perceiving  external  ob- 
jedls  in  certain  circumftances,  be  a  part  of  the 
original  conftitution  of  the  human  mind,  all  at- 
tempts to  account  for  it  will  be  vain :  No  other 
account  can  be  given  of  the  conftitution  of  things, 
})ut  the  will  of  Him  that  made  them.  As  we 
pan  give  no  reafon  why  matter  is  extended  and 
inert, .  why  the  mind  thinks,  and  is  conicious  of 
^ts  thoughts^  but  the.  will  of  Him  who .  made 
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both  ;  fo  I  fufpeft  we  can  give  no  other  reafon 
why,  in  certain  circumftances,  we  perceive  ex- 
ternal objeds,  and  in  otJbers  do  ^ot. 

The  Supreme  Being  intended,  that  we  fhould 
have  fuch  knowledge  of  the  material  objeQs  that 
furround  us,  as  is  neceflary  in  order  to  our  fup. 
plying  the  wants  of  nature,  and  avoiding  the 
dangers  to.  which  we  are  conftantly  expofed; 
and  he  has  admirably  fitted  our  powers  of  per- 
ception to  this  purpofe.  If  the  intelligence  we 
have  of  external  objedls  were  to  be  got  by  rea- 
foning  only,  the  greateft  part  of  men .  would  be 
deftitute  of  it  j  for  the  greateft  part  of  men 
hardly  ever  learn  to  reafon ;  and  in  infancy  and 
childhood  no  man  can  reafon :  Therefore,  as 
this  intelligence  of  the  objedls  that  furround  U8> 
and  from  which  we  may  receive' fo  much  bener. 
fit  or  harm,  is  equally  neceflary  to  children  and 
to  men,  to  the  ignorant  and  to  the  learned,  God 
in  his  wifdom  conveys  it  to  us.  in  a  way  that  puts 
all  upon  a  level.  The  information  of  the  fenfes 
is  as  perfed,  and  gives  as  full  convidion  to  the 
moft  ignorant,  as  to  the  moft  learned. 
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;<4V  What  it  is  io  account  for  a  Pbtpnomemn  in 

Nature, 
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AN  objed  placed  at  a  proper  diftance,  and 
in  a  good  light,  while  the  eyes  are  fhut, 
is  not  perceived  at  all ;  but  no  fooner  do  we 
open  our  eyes  upon  it,  than  we  have,  as  it  were 
by  inspiration,  a  certain  knowledge  of  its  tSxift- 
cnce,  of  its  colour,  figure,  and  diftance.  This 
is  a  fatfl  which  every  one  knows.  The  vulgar 
are  fatisfied  with  knowing  the  fadt,  and  give 
Aemfelves  no  trouble  about  the  caufe  of  it : 
But  a  Philofopher  is  impatient  to  know  how  this 
event  is  produced,  to  account  for  it.  Or  affign  its 
caufe. 

This  avidity  to  know  the  caufes  of  things  is 
the  parent  of  all  philofophy  true  and  falfe.  Men 
of  fpeculation  place  a  great  part  of  their  happi- 
nefs  in  fuch  knowledge.  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum 
cognofcere  caufas,  has  always  been  a  fentiment 
of  human  nature.  But  as,  in  the  purfuit  of 
other  kinds  of  happinefs,  men  often  miftake  the 
road  J  fo  in  none  have  they  more  frequently 
done  it,  than  in  the  philofophical  purfuit  of  the 
caufes  of  things. 

It 
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-^  It  is  a  didate  of  common  fenfe»  that  the  caiL- 
fes  we  allign  of  appearances  ought  to  be  real^ 
and  not  fidions  of  human  imagination.  It  is 
likewife  felf-evident,  that  fuch  caufes  ought  to 
be  adequate  to  the  effeds  that  are  conceived  to 
be  produced  by  them. 

That  thofe  who  are  lefs  accuflomed  to  inqui- 
ries into  the  caufes  of  natural  appearances,  may 
the  better  underftand  what  it  is  to  ftiew  the 
caufe  of  fuch  appearances,  or  to  account  for 
them ;  I  fhall  borrow  a  plain  inftanct  of  a  phae- 
nomenon  or  appearance,  of  which  a  full  and  fa- 
tisfadory  account  has  been  given.  T^e  phae- 
nomenon  is  this :  That  a  ftone,  or  any  heavy 
body,  falling  from  a  height,  continually  increa- 
fes  its  velocity  as  it  defcends  ;  fo  that  if  it  ac* 
quire  a  certain  velocity  in  one  fecond  of  time, 
it  will  have  twice  that  velocity  at  the  end  of 
two  feconds,  thrice  at  the  end  of  three  feconds, 
and  fo  on  in  proportion  to  the  time.  This  ac- 
celerated velocity  in  a  (lone  falling  mud  have 
been  obferved  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ; 
but  the  firft  perfon,  as  far  as  we  know,  who  ac- 
counted for  it  in  a  proper  and  philofophical 
manner,  was  the  famous  Galileo  ;  after  innu- 
merable falfe  and  fiditious  accounts  had  been 
given  of  it. 

He  obferved,  that  bodies  once  put  in  motion 
continue  that  motion  with  the  fame  velocity, 
^nd  in  the  fame  diredion,  until  they  be  (lopped 
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or  rttarded,  6r  have  the  dire Aion  of  their  mo- 
tion altered,  by  feme  force  iinprelTed  upon  thenu 
This  property  bf  bodies  is  called  thitir  inertia^  xm 
kiadivity ;  fbi^it  implies  ho  moretfaan  that  bodies 
cannot  of  thetnfelves  change  their  ftate  from  reft 
to  motion,  or  from  motion  to  rsft%  •  He  obferved 
alfo,  that  gravity  a(fts  cohftantty  and  equally  up- 
tfn  a  body,  and  therefore  will  give  equal  degrees 
6f  velocity  to  a  body  in  equal  times.  From 
thefe  principles,  which  are  known  from  expe- 
rience to^e  fi^sied  laws  of  Nature,  Galilxo 
fhe wed,  that  heavy  bodies  muft  defcend  with  a 
velocity  uniformly  accelerated,  as  by  experience 
they  are  found  to  do. 

For  if  the  body  by  its  gravitation  acquire  a 
certain  velocity  at  the  end  of  one  fecond,  it 
would,  though  its  gravitation  ihould  ■  ceafe  that 
moment,  continue  to  go  on  with  that  velocity  ; 
but  its  gravitation  continues,  and  will  in  another 
fecond  give  it  an  additional  velocity,  equal  to 
that  which  it  gave  in  the  firft ;  fo  that  the  whole 
velocity  at  the  end  of  two  feconds  will  be  twice 
as  great  as  at  the  end  of  one.  In  like  manner, 
this  velocity  being  continued  through  the  third 
fecond,  and  having  the  fame  addition  by  gra- 
vitation as  in  any  of  the  preceding,  the  whole 
velocity  at  the  end  of  the  third  fecond  will  be 
thrice  as  great  as  at  the  end  of  the  firft,  an4  fo 
on  continually. 
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We  may  here  obferve,  that  the  caufes  a0ign-f^ 
ed  of  this  phaenomenon  are  two :  Firjl^  That 
bodies  once  put  in  motion  retain  their  velocity, 
and  their  direction  until  it  is  changed  by  fomfe 
force  inipreffed  upon  them.  Secondly i  That  th^ 
weight  or  gravitation  of  a  body  is  always  thfe 
fame.  Thefe  are  laws  of  Nature,  confirmed  \kf. 
univerfal  experience,  and  therefore  are  not  feigo-^ 
cd  but  true  caufes  ;  then,  they  are  precifely  add* 
quate  to  the  efFed  afcribed  to  them ;  they  muft 
neceflarily  produce  that(»very  motion  in  defceod- 
ing  bodies  which  we  find  to  take  place ;  and 
neither  more  nor  lefs.  The  account  therefoift 
given  of  this  phaenomenon  is  juft  and  philofoi 
phical ;  no  other  will  ever  be  required  or.  ad-^ 
mitted  by  thofe  who  underftand  this. 

It  ought  likewife  to.  be  obferved,  that  the 
eaufes  affigned  of  this  phaenomenon .  are  things 
of  which  we  can  afiign  no  caufe.  Why  bodies 
once  put  in  motion  continue  to  move  ;  why  bo^ 
dies  conftantly  gravitate  towards  the  earth  with 
the  fame  force,  no  man  hais  been  able  to  fliow  i 
Thefe  are  fafts  confirmed  by  imiverfal  experi-t 
ence,  and  they  muft  no  doubt  have  a  caufe  ;  but 
their  caufe  is  unknown,  and  we  call  them  laws 
of  Nature,  becaufe  we  know  no  cauib  of  them 
but  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being.  ^ 

But  may  we  not  attempt  to  find  the  caufeof 
gravitation,  and  of  other  phaenbmena  which  we 
1  all  laws  of  Nature  ?  No  doubt  we  may.     We 
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know  not  the  limit  which  has  been  fet  to  human 
knowledge,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
tjod  can  never  be  carried  too  far :  But,  fuppo- 
fing  gravitation  to  be  accounted  for,  by  an  aethe- 
real  elaftic  medium  for  inilance,  this  can  only  be 
done,  Jir/if  by  proving  the  exiftence  and  the  ela- 
fticity  of  this  medium ;  and,  fecondly,  by  fhow- 
ingy  that  this  medium  muft  oeceflarily  produce. 
th&t  gravitation  which  bodies  are  known  to  have^. 
Until  this  be  done,  gravitation  is  not  accounted 
for,  nor  is  its  caufe  known ;  and  when  this  i^ 
done,  the  elailicity  of  this  medium  will  be  con^ 
fidered  as  a  law  of  Nature,  whofe  caufe  is  un* 
known.  The  chain  of  natural  caufes  has,  not 
unfitly,  been  compared  to  a  chain  hanging  down 
from  heaven  :  A  link  that  is  difcovered  fupports 
the  links  below  it,  but  it  muil  itfelf  be  fupport- 
ed  ;  and  that  which  fupports  it  mufl  be  fupport« 
cd,  until 'we  come  to  the  firft  link,  which  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  throne  of  the  Almighty. .  Every 
natural  caufe  muft  have  a  caufe,  until  we  afcend 
to  the  firft  caufe,  which  is  uncaufed,  and  ope- 
rates not  by  necefiity  but  by  will. 

By  what  has  been  faid  in  this  Chapter,  thofe 
who  are  but  little  acquainted  with  philofophi« 
cal  inquiries  may  fee  what  is  meant  by  account- 
ing  for  a  phaenomenon,  or  ftiowing  its  caufe^ 
which  ought  to  be  well  underftood,  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  theories  by  which  PhUofophers 
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have  attempted  to  account  for  our  perception  of 
external  objefts  by  the  fenfes. 


CHAP.    VIL 

•  r 

Sentiments  of  Pbilofophers  about  the  Perception 
of  external  ObJe£ls  ;  and,  firjl. 

Of  tbe  Theory  of  Father  Malebranche. 

HOW  the  correfpondence  is  carried  on  be- 
tween the  thinking  principle  within  us, 
and  the  material  world  without  us,  has  alwftys 
been  found  a  very  difficult  problem  to  thole 
Philofophei;;s  who  think  themfelves  obliged  to  ac- 
count for  every  phaenomenoo  in  nature.  Many 
Pbilofophers,  ancient  and  modern,  have  employ- 
ed their  invention  to  difcover  how  we  are  made 
to  perceive  external  objefts  by  our  fenfes :  And 
there  appears  to  be  a  very  great  uniformity  in 
theit  fentiments  in  the  main,  notwithftanding 
their  variations  in  particular  pc»nts. 

PtATo  illuftrates  our  manner  of  perceiving 
the  objeds  of  fenfe,  in  this  manner :  He  fup- 
pofes  a  dark  fubterraneous  cave,  in  which  men 
lie  bound  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  cail  di- 
ttdi  their  eyes  only  to  one  part  of  the  cave : 
Far  behind,  there  is  a  light,  fome  rays  of  which 
come  over  a  wall  to  that  part  of  the  cave  which 
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is  before  the  eyes  of  our  prilbners.  A  number 
of  perfons,  varioufly  employed,  pafs  between 
them  and  the  light,  whofe  fliadows  are  fecn  by 
the  prifoners,  but  not  the  perfons  themfelves. 

In  this  manner,  that  Philofopher  conceived, 
that,  by  our  fenfes,  we  perceive  the  {hadows  of 
things  only,  and'  not  things  themfelves.  He 
ieems  to  have  borrowed  his  notions  on  this  fub- 
jcdl  from  the  Pythagoreans,  and  they  very  pro- 
bably from  Pythagoras  himfelf.  If  we  make 
allowance  for  Plato's  allegorical  genius,  his 
fentiments  on  this  fubje£t  correfpond  very  well 
with  thofe  of  his  fcholar  Aristotle,  and  of  the 
Pcoripatetics.  The  fhadows  of  Plato  may  very 
weU  repr^fent  the  fpecies  and  phantafms  of  the 
Peripatetic  fchool,  and  the  ideas  and  impreffions 
of  modern  Philofophers. 

Two  thoufand  years  after  Plato,  Mr  Locke, 
who  ftudied  the  operations  of  the  human  mind 
fo  much,  and  with  fo  great  fuccefs,  reprefents  our 
manner  of  perceiving  external  objedls,  by  a  fimi- 
litude  very  much  refembling  that  of  the  cave. 
Methinks,  fays  he,  the  underftanding  is  not 
"  much  unlike  a  clofet  wholly  fhut  from  light, 
with  only  fome  little  opening  left,  to  let  in 
external  vifible  refemblances  or  ideas  of  things 
without.  Would  the  pictures  coming  into 
**  fuch  a  dark  room  but  day  there,  and  lie  fo 
**  orderly  as  to  be  found  upon  occafion,  it  would 
^  very  much  refemble  the  underftanding  of  a 
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**  man,  in  reference  to  all  objeds  of  fight,  and 
'*  the  ideas  of  them." 

Plato's  fubterraneai^  cave,  and  Mr  Locke's 
dark  clofbt,  may  be  applied  with  eafe  to  all  the 
fyftems  of  pjerpeption  that  have  been  invented : 
For  they  all  fuppofe  that  we  perceive  npt  exter- 
nal objedts  immediately,  and  that  the  immediate 
objeds  of  perception  are  only  cert^n  ftiadows  of 
the  external  objedls.  Thofe  fbadows  or  image§, 
which  we  immediately  perceive,  wer?  by  the 
ancients  called  fpecies^  forms^  phantajnis.  Since 
the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  they  have  jppmmpnly 
been  calle4  ifieas^  -and  by  Mr  Huivje  imprcjjions. 
But  all  pbilofophers,  from  Plato  to  MrHuHE, 
agree  in  this.  That  we  do  not  perceive  o^t^rn^ 
objeds  immediately,  and  that  the  immediate  ob- 
jeft  of  perception  muft  be  fome  image  prefent  to 
the  mind.  So  far  there  appears  an  mianimity, 
rarely  tb  be  found  ^mong  Philofophers  on  fuch 
abftrufe  points. 

If  it  (hould  be  afked.  Whether,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Philofophers,  we  perceive  the 
images  or  ideas  only,  and  infer  the  exiftence  and 
qualities  of  the  external  objed  from  wh^t  we 
perceive  in  the  image?  Or,  whethejc  we  really 
perceive  the  external  object  as  welLais  its  image? 
The  anfwer  to  this  queftion  is  not.  quite  obvious. 

On  the  one  hand,  Philofophers,  if  w^  except 
Berkeley  and  Hume,  believe  the  exiftence  of 
external  objeds  of  fenfe,  and  call  them  objefts  of 
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perception,  though  not  imtnediatd  objcdks.  But 
what  they  mean  by  a  mediate  ohjeA  of  pcrccjptioh 
I  do  not  find  clearly  explained ;  whether  thiey  fuit 
their  language  to  popi^lar  opinion,  and  mean  that 
we  perceive  external  ohjefts^  in  that  fignxative 
fenfe,  in  which  we  fay  that  we  perceive  an  ahrfent 
friend  when  we  look  on  his  pidlnre  ;  or  whether 
they  mean,  that  really,  and:  without  a  figure, 
we  perceive  both  the  external  objeft  and  its  idea 
in  the  mind.  If  the  laft  be  their  meaning,  it 
would  follow,  that,  in  every  inftance  of  pcrciep- 
tion,  there  is  a  double  objeft  perceived :  That  I 
perceiVe,  for  inftance,  one  fun  in  the  heavens, 
and  another  in  my  own  mind.  But  I  do  not  &id 
that  t^ey  affirm  this ;  and  as  jt  contradids  the 
experience  of  all  mankind,  I  will  not  impute  it 
to  them. 

It  feems,  therefore,  that  their  opinion  is,  That 
we  do  not  really  perceive  the  external  objeft,  bat 
the  internal  only  ;  and  that  when  they  fpeak  of 
perceiving  external  objefts,  they  mean  it  only 
in  a  popular  or  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  as  above  ex- 
plained. Several  reafons  lead  me  to  think  this 
to  be  the  opinion  of  Philofophers,  befide  what  is 
mentioned  above.  Firjl,  If  we  do  really  per- 
ceive the  external  objeft  itfelf,  there  feems  to  be 
no  neceffity,  no  ufe,  for  an  image  of  it.  Second^ 
ly^  Since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  Philofophers 
have  very  generally  thought  that  the^exiftence 
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of  external  objefts  of  fenfe  requires  proof,  and 
can  only  be  proved  frorti  the  exiftence  of  their 
ideas.  Thirdly^  The  way  in  which  Philofophers 
fpeak  of  ideas,  feems  to  iinply  that  they  are  the 
only  objcdls  of  perception. 

Having  endeavoured  to  explain  what  is  com-^ 
inon  to  Philofophers  in.  accounting  for  our -per- 
ception of  external  obje<9s,  we  (hall  give  fomc 
detail  of  their  differences. 

The  ideas  by  which  we  perceive  external  ob- 
jeds,  are  faid  by  fome  to  be  the.  ide^s  of  the 
Deity ;  but  it  has  been  more  generally  thought, 
that  every*man's  ideas  are  proper  to  himfelf,  and 
are  either  in  his  mind,  or  in  his  fen/orium,  where 
the  mind  is  immediately  prcfent.  The ^r^  is 
the  theory  of  Malebkanghb  ;  the  fecomi  we 
Ihall  call  the  common  theory. 

With  regard  to  that  of  Malebranche,  it 
feems  to  have  fome  affinity  with  the  Platonic  no- 
tion of  ideas,  but  is  not  the  fame.  Plato  be- 
lieved that  there  are  three  eternal  firft  principles, 
from  which  all  things  have  their  origin  ;  matter, 
ideas,  and  an  efficient  caufe.  Matter  is  that  of 
which  all  things  are  mgde,  which,  by  all  the 
ancient  Philofophers,  was  conceived  to  be  eter- 
nal. Ideas  are  .forms  without  matter  \)f  every 
kind  of  things  which  can  exift ;.  which  forms 
were  alfo  conceived  by  Plato  to  be  eternal  and 
immutable,  and  to  be  the  models  orpatternsby 
which  the  efficient  caufe,  that  is  the  Deity,  form- 
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cd  every  part  of  this  Univerfe,  Thefe  ideas 
were  conceived  to  be  the  fole  obje&s  of  fcience, 
iind  indeed  of  all  true  knowledge.  While  we 
are  imprifoned  in  the  body,  we  are  ptone  to  give 
attention  to  the  objeds  of  fenfe  only ;  but  thefe 
being  individual  things^  and  in  a  conllant  fluc- 
tuation/ being  indeed  (hadows  rather  than  reali- 
ties, cannot  be  the  objcft  of  real  knowledge. 
All  fcience  is  employed,  not  about  individual 
things,  but  about  things  univerfal  and  abftraft 
from  matter.  Truth  is  eternal  and  immutable, 
and  therefore  muft  have  for  its  obje6l  eternal  and 
immutable  ideas ;  thefe  we  are  capable  of  con- 
templating in  fome  degree  even  in  our  pirefent 
ilate,  but  not  without  a  certain  purification  of 
mind,  and  abftradlion  from  the  obje6ts  of  fenfe. 
Such,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  comprehend,  were 
the  fublime  notions  of  Plato,  and  probably  of 
Pythagoras. 

The  Philofophers  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool, 
commonly  called  the  latter  Platonifts,  feem  to 
have  adopted  the  fame  fyftem ;  but  with  this 
difference,  that  they  made  the  eternal  ideas  not 
to  be  a  principle  diftindl  from  the  Deity,  but  to 
be  in  the  divine  intelleft,  as  the  objefts  of  thofe 
conceptions  which  the  divine  mind  muft  from  all 
eternity  have  had,  not  only  of  every  thing  which 
he  has  made,  but  of  every  poflible  exiftencc, 
and  of  all  the  relations  of  things :  By  a  proper 
purification  and  abftradion  from  the  obje&s  of 
fbnfe,  we  may  be  in  fome  Ineafure  united  to  the 
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Deity,  and  in  the  eternal  light  be  enabled  to 
difcern  the  mod  fublime  intelleAual  truths. 

Thefe  Platonic  notions,  grafted  upon  Chriftia* 
nity,  probably  gave  rife  to  the  fed  called  Afjg/l 
iicSf  which,  though  in  its  fpirit  and  principles 
extremely  oppofite  to  the  Peripatetic,  yet  w^ 
never  extinguifhed,  but  fubfifts  to  this  day. 

Many  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church 
have  a  tinfture  of  the  tenets  of  the  Alexandrian 
fchool ;  among  others  St  Augustine.  But  it 
does  not  appear,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  either 
Plato,  or  the  latter  Platonifts,  or  St  Augustine, 
or  the  My  (lies,  thought  that  we  perceive  the 
objeds  of  fenfe  in  the  divine  ideas.  They  had 
too  mean  a  notion  of  our  perception  of  fenfible 
objedls  to  afcribe  to  it  fo  high  an  origin.  This 
theory,  therefore,  of  our  perceiving  the  objefts 
of  fenfe  in  the  ideas  of  the  Deity,  1  take  to  be 
the  invention  of  Father  Malebranche  himfelf. 
He  indeed  brings  many  paffages  of  St  Augus- 
tine to  countenance  it,  and  feems  very  defirous 
to  have  that  Father  of  his  party.  But  in  thofe 
pajGTages,  though  the  Father  fpeaks  in  a  very  high 
ftrain  of  God's  being  the  light  of  our  minds,  of 
our  being  illuminated  immediately  by  the  eter- 
nal light,  and  ufes  other  fimilar  expreffions ;  yet 
he  feems  to  apply  tliofe  expreffions  only  to  our 
illumination  in  moral  and  divine  things,  and  not 
to  the  perception  of  objedts  by  the  fenfes.  Mr 
Bayle  imagines  that  fome  traces  of  thi$  opinion 
of  Malebranche  are  to  be  found  in  Amelius 
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t^ie  Platonift,  and  even  in  DemocKitus  ;  but  his 
authorities  feem  to  be  ftrained; 

Malebranche,  with  a  very  penetrating  ge- 
nius, entered  into  a  more  minute  examinatioii 
of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  than  any  one 
before  him.  He  had  the  advantage  of  the  difco- 
veries  made  by  Des  Cartes,  whom  he  followed 
without  flavifh  attachment. 

He  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  admitted  by  all 
Philofophers,  and  which  could  not  be  called  in 
queftion,  that  we  do  not  perceive  external  ob- 
jefts  immediately,  but  by  means  of  iniages  or 
ideas  of  them  prefent  to  the  mind. ,  **^  I  fuppofe,. 
**  fays  he,  that  every  one  will  grant  thar  we  per- 
"  ceive  not  the  objeds  that  are  without  us  im- 
**  mediately,  and  of  themfelves.  We  fee  th^ 
**  fun,  the  ftars,  and  an  infinity  pf  objeds  with* 
"  out  us ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the 
**  foul  fallies  out  of  the  body,  and,  as  it  were, 
*'  take  a  walk  through  the  heavens  to  contem- 
plate all  thofe  objefts :  She  fees  them  not, 
therefore,  by  themfelves  ;  and  the  immediate 
objed  of  the  mind,  when  it  fees  the  fun,  for 
example,  is  not  the  fun,  but  fomething  which 
is  intimately  united  to  the  foul ;  and  it  is  that 
"  which  I  call  an  idea :  So  that  by  the  word 
"  idea^  I  underftand  nothing  elfe  here  but  that 
**  which  is  the  immediate  objed,  or  neareil  to 
*^  the  mind,  when  we  perceive  any  objed.  It 
"  ought  to  be  carefully  obferved,  that,  in  drdier 
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ta  the  mind's  perceiving  any  objcd^  it  is  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  that  the  idea  of  that  obje<^ 
be  actually  prefent  to  it.  Of  this  it  is  not  pof-» 
fible  to  doubt.  The  things  which  the  foul 
perceives  are  of  two  kinds.     They  are  either 

•*  in  ttie  foul,  or  they  are  without  the  foul: 
Thofe  that  are  in  the  foul  are  its  own  thoughts^ 
that  is  to  fay,  all  its  diflferent  modifications. 
The  foul  has  no  need  of  ideas  for  perceiving 
thefc  things.    But  with  regard  to  things  with- 

**  out  the  foul,  we  cannot  perceive  them  but  by 

"  means  of  ideas.'* 

Having  laid  this  foundation,  as  a  principle 

which  was  common  to  all  Philofophers,   and 

■ 

which  admitted  of  no  doubt,  he  proceeds  to  enu- 
merate all  the  poflible  ways  by  which  the  ideas 
of  fenfible  obje(fls  may  be  prefented  to  the  mind : 
Either,  ^r^,  they  come  from  the  bodies  which 
we  perceive ;  or,  fecondly^  the  foul  has  the  power 
of  producing  them  in  itfelf ;  or,  thirdly^  they 
are  produced  by  the  Deity,  either  in  our  crea- 
tion, or  occafionaUy  as  there  is  ufe  for  them  ;  or, 
fourthly^  the  foul  has  in  itfelf  virtually  and  emi- 
nently, as  the  fchools  fpeak,  all  the  perfections, 
which  it  perceives  in  bodies  ;  or,  fifthly,  the  foul 
is  united  with  a  being  pofleffed  of  all  perfedlion, 
who  has  in  himfelf  the  ideas  of  all. created  things. 
This  he  takes  to  be  a  completp  enumeration 
of  all  the  poffible  ways  in  which  the  ideas  of  ex- 
ternal objedts  may  be  prefented  to  our  minds: 
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He  employs  a  whole  chapter  upon  each ;  refu- 
ting the  four  firft,  and  confirming  the  lall;  by  va- 
rious arguments.  The  Deity,  being  always  pre- 
fent  to  our  minds  in  a  more  intimate  manner 
than  any  other  being,  may,  upon  occafion  of  the 
impteflions  made  on  our  bodies,  difcorer  |o  us, 
as  far  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  according  to  fix- 
ed  laws,  his  own  ideas  of  the  objed  ;  and  thus 
we  fee  all  things  in  God,  or  in  the  divine  ideas. 

However  vifionary  this  fyftem  may  appear  on 
a  fuperficial  view,  yet  when  we  confider^  that 
he  agreed  with  the  whole  tribe  of  Philofophers 
in  conceiving  ideas  to  be  the  immediate  objects 
of  perception,  and  that  he  found  infuperable 
difficulties,  and  even  abfurdities,  in  every  other 
hypothefis  concerning  them,  it  will  not  appear 
fo  wonderful  that  a  man  of  very  great  genius 
fhould  fall  into  this  ;  and  probably  it  pleafed  fo 
devout  a  man  the  more,  that  it  fets,  in  the  mod 
ftriking  light,  our  dependence  upon  God,  and 
his  continual  prefence  with  us. 

He  diftinguifhed,  more  accurately  than  any 
Philofopher  had  done  before,  the  objedls  which 
we  perceive  from  the  fenfations  in  our  own 
minds,  which,  by  the  laws  of  Nature,  always  ac- 
company the  perception  of  the  objedt.  As  in 
many  things,  fo  particularly  in  this,  he  has  great 
merit :  For  this,  I  apprehend,  is  a  key  that  o- 
pens  the  way  to  a  right  Imderilanding  both 
of  our  external  fenfes,  and  of  other  powers  of 
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the  mind.  The  vulgar  confound  fenfation  with 
other  powers  of  the  mind,  and  with  their  ob- 
jedls,  becaufe  the  purpofes  of  life  do  not  make  a 
diftinftion  neceffary.  The  confounding  of  thefe 
in  common  language  has  led  Philofophers,  in  one  > 
period,  to  make  thofe  things  external  which 
really  are  fenfations  in  our  own  minds ;  andy  in 
another  period,  running,  as  is  ufual,  into  the.coSa- 
trary  extreme,  to  make  almoft  every  thing  to  be 
a  fenfation  or  feeling  in  our  minds; 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  fyftem  of  Malebranchjgs. 
leaves  no  evidence  of  the  exiftence  of  a  material 
world,  from  what  we   perceive  by  our  fenfe§  J 
for  the  divine  ideas,  which  are  the  objedta  iai-, 
mediately  perceived,  were  tbft*  fame  before  the 
world  was  created.     Malx^raAche  was  too  a«r 
cute  not  to  difcern  this  confequence  of  hie.  fy- 
ilem,  and  too  candid  not  to  acknowledge  it :  He 
fairly  owns  it,  and  endeavours  to  make  advan-. 
tage  of  it,  relling  the  complete  evidence  we  have 
of  the  exiftence  of  matter  upon  the  authority  of 
revelation :     He    ftiews,    that   the    arguments 
brought  by  Des  Cartes  to  prove  the  exiftence 
of  a  material  world,  though  as  good  as  any  that 
reafon  could  furnilh,  are  not  perfedly  conclu- 
fivc  ;  and  though  he  acknowledges,  with.  Pes. 
Cartes,  that  we  feel  a  flrong  propeplity  to  be-, 
lieve  the  exiftence  of  a  matedal  \f prld,  yet  he 
thinks  this  is  not  fufficient;  und  that  to  yield  * 
to  fuch   propenlities    without    evidence,   h ;  to 

expofc 
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expofe  oucfelves  to.  perpetual  deltifiott.  He 
thinks  therefore,  that  the  orAf  convincing  ^eri- 
dence  we  have'  of '  the  exiftence  of.  .a  material 
world  is,  that  we  are  aflured  hj  terelattoa  that 
God  created  the  heavens  and^e  earthy  and  that 
the  Word  was  made  flefh :  He  is  fenfible  of  the 
ridicule,  to  which  fo  ftraoge  an:  .opinion  maj  air 
pofehim  among  thofe  who  are  guided  by^  pre* 
judice;  but,  for  the  iake  of  truth,  he  is  willing 
to  bear  it.  But  no  author,  not  even  Biihop 
Bbrkelt,  hath  fhown  more  clearly,  that,  either 
upon  his  own  fyftem,  or  upon  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  Philofbphers  with  regard .  to  ideas^  we 
have  no  evidence  left,  either  from!  reaibn  or^firom 
our  fenfes,  of  the  exiftence  of  a  material  world. 
It  is  no  more  than  juilice  to  Father  Male* 
BRANCH£  to  acknowledge,  that  Biihop  Bjirke- 
LSY*s  arguments  are  to  be  found  in  him  in  their 
whole  force. 

Mr  NoRRis,  an  Englifli  divine,  efpoufed  the 
fyftem  of  Malebranche,  in  his  Eflay  towards 
the  Theory  of  the  Ideal  or  Inteliedtual  World, 
publifhed  in  two  volumes  8vo,  anno  ijoi.  This 
author  has  made  a  feeble  effort  to  fupply  a  defe(£l 
which  is  to  be  found  not  in  Malebranche  only, 
but  in  almoft  all  the  authors  who  have  treated 
of  ideas  ;  I  mean,  to  prove  thein  exiftence.  He 
has  employed  a  whole  chapter  to  prove,  that 
material  things  cannot  be  an  immediate  objed 
of  perception.     His  arguments  are  thefe:    i^, 

They 
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They  are  without  the  mind,  and  therefore;  there 
can  be  no  union  between  the  object  and  the  per* 
cipient.  2rf/^,  They  are  dilproportioned  to  the 
mind,  and  removed  from  it  by  the  whole  dia* 
meter  of  being,  ^dfy^  Becaufe,  if  material  ob- 
jedts  were  immediate  objedts  of  perception,  there 
could  be  no  phyfical  fcience ;  things  neceflkry 
and  immutable  being  the  only  objedts  of  fcience. 
4ibfyt  If  material  things  were  perceived  bythem- 
felvcs,  they  would  be  a  true  light  to  oiir  minds, 
as  being  the  intelligible  form  of  our  underftandr. 
ings,  and  confequently  perfedive  of  them,  and 
indeed  fuperior  to  them* 

Mal£branchk*s  fyitem  was  adopted  by  ma<« 
ny  devout  people  in  France  of  botk  fexes*;  but 
it  feems  to  have  had  no  great  currency  m  othec 
countries.  Mr  Locke  wrote  a  fmall  trad;  ;»^ 
gainft  it,  which  is  found  among  his  poilhu- 
mous  works:  But  whether  it  was  written  in 
hade,  or  after  the  vigour  of  his  underftanding 
was  impaired  by  age,  there  is  leis  of  ftrength 
and  folidity  in  it,  than  in  moil  of  his  writing^.. 
The  mod  formidable  antagonift  M alebranche 
met  with  was  in  his  own  country;  Antony  Ar- 
nauld,  dodor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  one"  of  the 
acuteft  writers  the  Janfenifts  have  to  boaft  pf, 
though  that  fed  has  produced  many.  Thofe 
who  choofe  to  fee  this  fyftem,  attacked .  oh  the 
one  hand,  and  defended  oa  the  other,  with  fubii> 
tilty  of  argument,  and  elegance  of  exprelEon, 

and 
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and  on  the  part  of  Arnauld  with  much  wit 
and  humour,  may  find  fatisfa£tion  by  reading 
Malebranche's  Inquiry  after  Truth;  Ar- 
nauld's  book  of  True  and  Falfe  Ideas;  Male- 
branche's  Defence ;  and  fome  fubfequent  re- 
plies and  defences.  In  controverfies  of  this 
kind,  the  aflailant  commonly  has  the  advantage, 
if  they  are  not  unequally  matched;  for  it  is 
eafier  to  overturn  all  the  theories  of  Fhilofophers. 
upon  this  fubjed,  than  to  defend  anyone  of 
them.  Mr  Bayle  makes  a  very  juft  remark 
upon  this  controverfy,  that  the  arguments  of  Mr 
Arnauld  againil  the  fyftem  of  Malebranche 
were  often  unanfwerable,  but  they  were  capable 
of  being  retorted  againft  his  own  fyftem ;  and 
his  ingenious  antagouift  knew  well  how  to  ufe 
this  defence. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

Of  the  common  Theory  of  Perception,  and  of  the 
Sentiments  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  of  Des 
Cartes. 

THIS  theory  in  general  is,  that  we  perceive 
external  objefts  only  by  certain  images 
which  are  in  our  minds,  or  in  the  fenforium  to 
which  the  mind  is  immediately  prefent.  Philo- 
fophers,  in  different  ages,  have  differed  both  in 

the 
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the  names  they  have  given  to  thofe  images,  and 
in  their  notions  concerning  them.  It  would  be 
a  laborious  tafk^  to  enumerate  all:  their  variations, 
and  perhaps  would  not  requite  the  labour.  I 
fhall  only  give  a  iketch  of  the:  principal  diffe* 
rences  with  regard  to  their  names  and  their  na** 
ture.  * 

By  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics,  the  inuiN 
ges  prefented  to  our  fenfes' were  cdlltd  fenfible 
/pedes  or  forms  ;  thofe  prefented  to  the  memoqr 
or  imagination  were  called  pbantafms  ;  and  thofe 
prefented  to  the  intelleft  were  called  inielligibk 
fpecies  ;  and  they  thought,  that  there  can  be  no 
perception,  no  imagination,  no  intellection,  with- 
out fpecies  or  phantafms.  What  the  abcient 
Philofophers  called  fpecies,  fenfible  and  intelli* 
gible,  and  phantafms,  in  later  times,  and  ef- 
pecially  fince  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  came  to 
be  called  by  the  common  name  of  ideasn  The 
Cartefians  divided  our  ideas  into  three  clalTes, 
thofe  of  fenfatiorif  of  imagination^  and  of  pure 
intelledlion.  Of  the  objecSts  of  fenfation  and  ima- 
gination, they  thought  the  images  are  in  the 
brain,  but  of  obje<9:s  that  are  incorporeal,  the 
images  are  in  the  underftanding,  or  pure  intel- 
lect 

Mr  Locke,  taking  the  word  idea  in  the  fame 
lenfe  as  Des  Cartes  had  done  before  him,  to 
iignify  whatever  is  meant  by  phantafra,  notion 
or  fpecies,  divides  ideas  into  thofe  of  fenfation^ 

and 
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ideas  of  aU.cotporealtibjeiS^t  wbether^I^ 
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What  Mr  L6cK£  calls  ideas, '  Mr  HuncJ^idiiidcs 

• 

into  two  diftmiSk  kinds^  imprcjfims.  md  tdeas* 
The  difference  betwixt  thefe,  he  fays,  confiilsjn 
-ttie  degrees  of  forceraiid  liTelmefs  with'  which 
-tbeyftrike  upon  the. mind.  Vn^tximpreffitms 
he  comprehends .  all  our  fedationa»  vpaffioiis.  and 
emotions,  as  they  make  their  firit  appeacance^ftu 
the  foul.  By  ideas  he  means. the  fiuntifliages 
of  thefe  in  thinking  and  reaibning. ' 

Dr  Hartley  gives,  the  fame  meaning  to  ideas 
as  Mr  HuM£  does,  and.  what  Mr  Hums  calls 
iropreilions  he  calls  fenlations ;  conceiving  our 
fenfations  to  be  occaiioned  by  vibrations  of  the 
infinitelimal  particles  of  the  brain,  and  ideas,  by 
miniature  vibrations,  or  vibratiuncles.  Such 
differences  we  find  among  Philofophers,  with 
regard  to  the  name  of  thofe  internal  images  of 
objefts  of  fenfe,  which  they  hold  to  be  the  im- 
mediate objeds  of  perception. 

We  (hall  next  give  a  fliort  detail  of  the  fen- 
timents  of  the  Peripatetics  and  Cartefians,  of 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  concerning  them. 

Aristotle  feems  to  have  thought  that  the 
foul  confifts  of  two  parts,  qr,  rather,  that  we  have 
two  fouls,  the  animal  and  the  rational;  or,  as 
he  calls  them,  the  foul  and  the  intelled.  To 
the^r/?,  belong  the  fenfes,  memory,  and  imagi- 

•   nation; 
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nation ;  to  the  lajl,  jddgmeht  opinion,  IsieHef, 
and  reafoning;  The  firft  we  have  in  cdminon 
with  bmte  animals ;  the  laft  is  peculiar  tb  xsitaL 
The  anim^  foul  he  held  to'  be  a  certain  fbitn 
of  the  body,  which  is  ihfeparable  from  if  ^  aad 
perifhes  at  deatb.  To  this  foul  the  fenfes  be- 
long :  And  he  defines  a  fenfe  to  be  that  which 
is  capable  of  receiving  the  fenfible  forms,  or  i^pe- 
cies  of  objeds,  without  any  of  the  matter  of 
them ;  as  wax  receives  die  fi)rm  of  the  feal 
without  any  of  the  matter  of  it.  The  forms  of 
found,  of  colour,  of  tafte,  and  of  other  fenfible 
qualities,  are  i'n  like  manner  received  by  the 
fenfes. 

It  feems  to  be  a  neceflary  confequence  of 
Aristotle's  dodtrine,  that  bodies  are  conftant- 
ly  fending  forth,  in  all  diredions,  as  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  forms  without  matter  as  they 
have  different  fenfible  qualities ;  for  the  forms- 
of  colour  muft  enter  by  the  eye,  the  forms  of 
found  by  the  ear,  and  fo  of  the  other  fenfes. 
This  accordingly  was  maintained  by  the  follow- 
ers of  Aristotle,  though,  not  as  far  as  I  know, 
exprefsly  mentioned  by  himfelf.  They  ditpu- 
ted  concerning  the  nature  of  thofe  forms,  or  fpfe- 
cies,  whether  they  were  real  beings  or  non-en* 
tities ;  and  fome  held  them  to  be  of  an  inter- 
mediate nature  between  the  two.  The  whole 
doftrine  of  the  Peripatetics  and  fchoolmen  con- 
cerning forms,  fubftantial  and  accidental,  and 
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ft^Jff  IhjB^f  0i«l^  iDfterial  obje^.rdg.  |Mt 
^ip|^  ffiofible  lipecifs  o£ ^ihm  J!^^ 

.qi^lities.  .    *    ...  ...         ■■  .,   ,-•.■.  •..j 'in-.-iiv 

; ,  j^Tb^.gc^t  revolutipn  wUch.D^  Cailts^^^^ijci^ 
44uMdin  philoiii^byy-was  theefie&.qf  ii,fiipn^^ 
.^tj  of  genius,  ui^t^  by  the  ciiciuBfti^ii^es^^ 
times.  Men  bad,  for  more  ttotn.i^tti^ufyid^jrijjugi, 
looked  up  to  AristotUc  as  an  oracle  in^j^^lf- 
£bphy.  His  authority  was  tl^eteft  of  tvut|i.}7l!e' 
.  finall  remains  of  the  Platonic  iyfton  w^re  ooofr* . 
ned  to  a  few  Myftics^whofe  principle  and  iff^p^cr 
of  life  drew  little  attention*  The  feeble  attempts 
of  Ramus,  and  of  fome  otbers^to  make  improve- 
ments in  the  fy  ftem,  had  little  effed.  The  Feripa^ 
tetic  dodrines  were  fo  interwoven  with  thc^  whole 
fyftem  of  fcholaftic  theology,  that  to  diilent  from 
Aristotle  was  to  alarm  the  Church.  The 
mod  ufeful  and  intelligible  parts,  even,  of  Aris- 
totle's writings,  were  negle&ed,  and  philofo- 
phy  was  become  an  art  of  fpeaking  learnedly, 
and  difputing  fubtilely,  without  producing,  any 
invention  of  ufe  in  human  life.  It  was  froitfiil 
of  words,  but  barren  of  works,  and  admirably 
contrived  for  drawing  a  veil  over  human  igno- 
rance. 
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ranee,  and  putting  a  fiop  td  the  progrefs  laf 
knowledge,  by  filling  men  with  a  conceit  that 
they  knew  every  thing.  It  was  very  fruitful 
alfo  in  Gontroverfies  j  but  for  the  moft  part  they 
were  controverfies  about  words,  or  about  things 
of  no  moment,  or  things  above  the  reach  of  the 
human  faculties :  And  the  ilTue  of  them  was 
what  might  be  expeded,  that  the  contending 
parties  fought,  without  gaining  or  lofing  an  inch 
of  ground,  till  they  were  weary  of  the  difputc, 
or  their  attention  was  called  off  to  fome  Other 
fubjedl. 

Such  was  the  philofppby  of  the  fchoots  cf 
Europe,  during  many  age^  of  darktiiefs  and 
barbarifm  that  fucceeded  the  decline  of  the  Ro« 
man  empire  \  fo  that  there  was  great  need  of 
a  reformation  in  philofophy  as  well  as  in  religion. 
The  light  began  to  dawn  at  laft  ;  a  fpirit  of  in- 
quiry fprang  up,  and  men  got  the  courage  to 
doubt  of  the  dogmas  of  Aristotle,  as  well 
as  of  the  decrees  cf  Popes.  The  nioft  impor- 
tant ftep  in  the  reformation  of  religion  was  to 
deftroy  the  claim  of  infallibility,  which  hinder- 
ed men  from  ufing  'their  judgment  in  matters 
of  religion  :  And  the  moft  important  ftep  in  the 
reformation  of  philofophy  was  to  deftroy  the 
authority,  of  which  Aristotle  had  fo  long 
had  peaceable  pofleffion.  The  laft  had  been 
attempted  by  Lord  Bacon   and   others,  with 
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no  lefs  zeal  than  the  firfl   by   Lut^lsr  and 
Calvin. 

Des  Cartes  knew  well  the  defeds  of  the 
prevailing  fyftem,  which  had  begun  to  lofe  itsr 
authority.  His  genius  enabled  him,  and  his 
fpirit  prompted  him,  to  attempt  a  new  one.  He 
had  applied  much  to  the  mathematical  fciences, 
and  had  made  confiderable  improvement  in 
them.  He  wifhed  to  introduce  that  perfpecuity 
and  evidence  into  other  branches  of  philofophy 
which  he  found  in  them. 

Being  fenfible  how  apt  we  are  to  be  led  aftray 
by  prejudices  of  education,  he  thought  the  only 
way  to  avoid  error,  was,  to  refolve  to  doubt  of 
every  thing,  and  hold  every  thing  to  be  uncer- 
tain; even  thofe  things  which  he  had  been 
taught  to  hold  as  moil  certain,  until  he  had 
fuch  clear  and  cogent  evidence  as  compelled  his 
aflent. 

In  this  Itate  of  univerfal  doubt,  that  which 
firft  appeared  to  him  to  be  clear  and  certain,  was 
his  own  exiftence.  Of  this  he  was  certain,  be- 
caufe  he  was  confcious  that  he  thought,  that  he 
reafoned,  and  that  he  doubted.  He  ufed  this 
argument,  therefore,  to  prove  his  own  exiftence, 
Cogito,  ergo  Jum.  This  he  conceived  to  be  the 
firft  of  all  truths,  the  foundation-ftone  upon 
which  the  whole  fabric  of  human  knowledge  is 
built,  and  on  which  it  muft  reft.  And  as  Ar- 
GHiM£i>£S  thought,  that  if  he  had  one  fixed 

point 
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point  to  reft  his  engines  upon,  he  could  move 
the  earth  \  fo  Des  Cartes,  charmed  with  the 
difcovery  of  one  certain  principle,  by  which  he 
^merged  from  the  ftate  of  univerfal  doubt^  be- 
lieved that  this  principle  alone  would  be  a  fuf- 
ficient  foundation  on  which  he  might  build  the 
whole  fyftem  of  fcience.  He  feems  therefore  to 
have  taken  no  great  trouble  to  examine  whether 
there  might  not  ne  other  firft  principles^  which, 
on  account  of  their  own  light  and  evidence, 
ought  to  be  admitted  by  every  man  of  found 
judgment.  The  love  of  fimplieity,  fo  natural 
to  the  mind  of  man,  led  him  to  apply  the  whole 
force  of  his  mind  to  raife  the  fabric  of  know* 
ledge  upon  this  one  principle,^  rather  than  feek 
a  broader  foundation^ 

Accordingly,  he  does  not  admit  the  evidence 
of  fenfe  to  be  a  firft  principle,  as  he  does  that 
of  confcioufnefs.  The  arguments  of  the  ancient 
fceptics  here  occurred  to  him ;  that  our  fenfes 
often  deceive  us,  and  therefore  ought  never  to 
be  trufted  on  their  ittfn  authority  j  thatj  iii 
fleep,  we  often  feem  to  fee  and  hear  things 
which  w^e  are  convinced  to  have  had  no  exift-» 
ence.  But  that  which  chiefly  led  Des  Cartxs 
to  think  that  he  ought  not  to  truft  to  his  fenfeft 
without  proof  of  their  veracity,  was,  that  he 
took  it  for  granted,  as  all  Philofophers  had  done 
before  him,  that  he  did  not  perceive  exte^iial' 
objeds  themfelvcs,  but  certain  images  of  them 
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in  his  ovm  mind,  called  ideas.  He  was  certain^ 
bj  confcioufnefs,  that  he  bad  the  ideas  of  fun 
and  moon,  earth  and  fea ;  but  how  could  he  be 
afTured  that  there  really  exifted  external  objeds 
like  to  thefe  ideas  ? 

Hitherto  he  was  uncertain  of  every  thing  but 
of  his  own  exiftence,  and  the  exiftence  of  the 
operations  and  ideas  of  his  own  mind.  Some 
of  his  difciples,  it  is  faid,  remained  at  this  ilage 
of  his  fyflem,  and  got  the  name  of  Egoifts. 
They  could  not  find  evidence  in  the  fubfeijueiit 
ftages  of  his  progrefs.  But  D£s  Cartes  refol- 
ved  not  to  Hop  here ;  he  endeavoured  to  prov^ 
by  a  new  argument,  drawn  from  his  idea  of  a 
Deity,  the  exiftence  of  an  infinitely  perfe<%  Be- 
ing, who  made  him,  and  all  his  faculties;  From 
the  perfection  of  this  Being,  he  inferred  that  he 
could  be  no  deceiver ;  and  therefore  concluded, 
that  his  fenfes,  and  the  other  faculties  he  found 
in  himfelf,  are  not  fallacious,  but  may  be  truft^ 
ed,  when  a  proper  ufe  is  made  of  them. 

The  fyftem  of  Des  C Ates  is,  with  great  per- 
fpicuity  and  acutenefs,  explained  by  himfelf  ia 
his  writings,  which  ought  to  be  confulted  by 
thofe  who  would  underftand  it. 

The  merit  of  Des  Cartes  cannot  be  eafily 
conceived  by  thofe  who  have  not  fome  notion 
of  the  Peripatetic  fyftem,  in  which  he  was  edu- 
cated. To  throw  off  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  create  a  fyftem  of  nature,  totally 

different 
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different  from  that  which  had  fubdued  the  un*^ 
derllanding  of  mankind,  and  kept  it  in  fubjec- 
tion  for  fo  many  centuries,  required  an  uncom- 
mon force  of  mind. 

The  world  which  Des  Cartes  exhibits  to 
our  view,  is  not  only  in  its  ftru<iure  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Peripatetics,  but  is,  as  we 
may  fay,  compofed  of  different  materials.     , 

In  the  old  fyflem,  every  thing  was,  by  a  kind 
of  metaphyfical  fublimation,  reiblved  into  prin- 
ciples fo  myfterious,  that  it  may  be  a  queftion^ 
whether  they  were  words  without  meaning,  or 
were  notions  too  refined  for  human  underiland- 
ing. 

All  that  we  obferve  in  nature,  is,  according 
to  Aristotle,  a  conftant  fucceilion  of  the  ope- 
rations of  generation  and  corruption.  The. prin- 
ciples of  generation  are  matter  and  form.  The 
principle  of  corruption  is  privation.  All  natu- 
ral things  are  produced  or  generated  by  the 
union  of  matter  and  form  ;  matter  being,  as .  it 
were,  the  mother,  and  form  the  father.  As  to 
matter,  or  the  firfl  matter,  as  it  is  called,  it  is 
neither  fubflance  nor  accident  \  it  has  no  qua- 
lity or  property  ;  it  is  nothing  adually,  but  eve- 
ry thing  potentially.  It  has  fo  ftrong  an  appe- 
tite for  form,  that  it  is  no  fooner  divefted  of  one 
form,  than  it  is  clothed  with  another,  and  Jw 
equally  fufceptible  of  all  forms  fuccefiively.     It 
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has  no  nature,  but  only  the  capacity  of  baring 
any  one. 

This  is  the  account  which  the  Peripatetics 
give  of  the  firft  matter.  The  other  principle  of 
generation  is  formj  a£l^  perfeStion ;  for  thefe 
three  words  fignify  the  fame  thing.  But  we 
muft  not  conceive  form  to  confift  in  the  figure, 
fize,  arrangement,  or  motion,  of  the  parts  of 
matter.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  accidental  forms, 
by  which  things  artificial  are  formed  :  But  eve- 
ry produdioQ  of  Nature  has  a  fubflantial  form, 
which,  joined  to  matter,  makes  it  to  be  what  it 
is.  The  fubftantial  form  is  a  kind  of  informing 
foul,  \yhich  gives  the  thing  its  fpecific  nature^ 
and  all  its  qualities,  powers,  and  aftivity.  Thus 
the  fubftantial  form  of  heavy  bodies,  is  that 
which  makes  them  defeend ;  of  light  bodies, 
that  which  makes  them  afcend.  The  fubftantial 
form  of  gold,  is  that  which  gives  it  its  du£lilir 
ty,  its  fufibility,  its  weight,  its  colour,  and  all 
its  qualities ;  and  the  fame  is  to  be  underftood 
of  every  natural  producflion.  A  change  in  the 
accidental  form  of  any  body,  is  alteration  only ; 
but  a  change  in  the  fubftantial  form,  is  genera- 
tion and  corruption  :  It  is  corruption  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  fubftantial  form  of  which  the  body 
is  deprived  :  It  is  generation  with  refpeft  to  the 
fubftantial  form  that  fucceeds.  Thus,  when  a 
horfe  dies  and  turns  to  duft,  the  philofophical 
account  of  the  phaenomenon  is  chis  :    A  certain 

portion 
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portion  of  the  materid  prima^  which  was  joined   \ 
to  the  fubftantial  form  of  a  horfe,  is  deprived  of    \ 
it  by  privation,  and  in  the  fame  inftant  is  in  veil-     | 
ed  with  the  fubftantial  form  of  earth.    As  every     ! 
fubftance  muft  have  a  fubftantial  form,  there  are 
fome  of  thofe  forms  inanimate,  fome  vegetative, 
fome  animal,  and  fome  rational.    The  three  for- 
mer kinds  can  only  fubfift  in  matter  ;   but  the 
laft,  according  to  the  fchoolmen,  is  immediately 
created  by  God,  and  infufed  into  the  body,  ma- 
king one  fubftance  with  it,  while  they  are  uni- 
ted ;    yet  capable  of  being  disjoined  from  the       i 
body,  and  of  fubfifting  by  itfel£ 

Such  are  the  principles  of  natural  things  in 
the  Peripatetic  fyftem.  It  retains  fo  miich  of 
the  ancient  Pythagorean  dodlrine,  that  we  can- 
not afcribe  the  invention  of  it  folely  to  Aristo- 
tle, although  he  no  doubt  made  confiderable 
alterations  in  it.  The  firft  matter  was  probably 
the  fame  in  both  fyftems,  and  was  in  both  held 
to  be  eternal.  They  differed  more  about  form. 
The  Pythagoreans  and  Platonifts  held  forms,  or 
ideas,  as  they  called  them,  to  be  eternal,  immu- 
table, and  felf-exiftent,  Aristotle  maintain- 
ed, that  they  were  not  eternal,  nor  felf-exiftent. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  allow  them  to  be 
produced,  but  educed  from  matter ;  yet  he  held 
them  jiot  to  be  aftually  in  the  matter  from 
which  they  are  educed,  but  potentially  only. 
But  thefe  two  fyftems  differed  lefs  from  one 
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another,  than  that  of  Des  Cartes  did  from 
both. 

In  the  world  of  Dks  Cartss,  we  meet  with 
two  kinds  of  beings  only,  to  wit,  body  and 
mind ;  the  firit  the  obje£):  of  our  fenfes,  the 
other  of  confcioufhefs ;  both  of  them  things  of 
which  we  have  a  diftindl  apprehenfion^  if  the 
human  mind  be  capable  of  diftind  apprehenfion 
at  all.  To  the  firil,  no  qualities  are  afcribed 
but  extenfion,  figure,  and  motion  ;  to  the  laft, 
nothing  but  thought,  and  its  various  modifica- 
tions, of  which  we  are  confcious.  He  could  ob- . 
ferve  no  common  attribute,  no  refembling  fea- 
ture in  the  attributes  of  body  and  mind,  and 
therefore  concluded  them  to  be  diftind:  fubftan- 
ces,  and  totally  of  a  different  nature ;  and  that 
body,  from  its  very  nature,  is  inanimate  and  in- 
ert, incapable  of  any  kind  of  thought  or  fenfa- 
tion,  or  of  producing  any  change  or  alteration 
in  itfelf. 

Des  Cartes  muft  be  allowed  the  honour  of 
being  the  firft  who  drew  a  diftindl  line  between 
the  material  and  intelleftual  world,  which,  in 
all  the  old  fyftems,  were  fo  blended  together, 
that  it  was  impoffible  to  fay  where  the  one  ends 
and  the  other  begins.  How  much  this  diflinc- 
tion  hath  contributed  to  the  improvements  of 
modern  times,  in  the  philofophy  both  of  body 
and  of  mind,  is  not  eafy  to  fay. 

Ooe 
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One  obvious  confequence  of  thi&  diftin^icHi 
was,""  that  accurate  refledlion  on  the  oper^tiooa 
of  our  own  mind,  is  the  o»ly  way  to  matko 
auy  progrefs  io  the  knowledge  of  it.  M aIcE^ 
B&ANcm:^  Locke,  Berk^^ley,  aixi  Hume,  wfm 
taught  this  lelTon  by  Des  Gahtes;  and  to  it;  we 
owe  their  moft  valuable  diicoveries  ia  this  hratBch 
of  philofQphy.  The  analogical  way  of  reajfonr 
tog  concerning,  the  powew  of  the  mind  from 
the  properties  of  body,  which  is  the  fource  of 
aloK>ft  all  th^  errors  on  this  fubjeft,  and  which 
is  fo  natural  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  was  a3 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  Hj^  Cartes,  as  it 
was  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the  old  phi^* 
iofophy.  We  may  therefore  truly  fay^  that,  iq 
th^t  part  of  philofophy  which  relates  to  the 
mind,  J>f.%.  QxKTtt  laid  the  foundation,  and  put 
us  into  that  tFack,  which  all  wife  men  now  ac* 
knowledge  to-be  the  only  one  in  which  we  can 
expeft  fuccefs. 

With  regard  to  phyfics,  or  the  philofophy  of 
body,  if  Des  Cartes  had  not  the  merit  of  lead^ 
ing  men  into  the  right  trad,  we  ^nuft  allow  him 
that  of  bringing  them  out  of  a  wrong  one.  The 
Peripatetics,  by  affigning  to  every  fpecies  of  bo- 
dy a  particular  fubftantial  form,  which  produees, 
in  an  unknown  manner,  all  the  effeds^  we  ob« 
ferve  in  it,  put  a  flop  to  all  improvement  in  this 
branch  of  philofophy.    Gravity  and  levity,  iSui-. 

§ 
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arifing  from  the  fubftahtial  form  of  the  bodies 
to  which  they  belonged.  Generation  and  cor- 
ruption, fubftantial  forms,  and  occult  qualities 
were  always  at  hand,  to  refolve  every  phaenome- 
non.  This  philofophy,  therefore,  inftead  of  ac- 
counting for  any  of  the  pha^nomena  of  Natufe^ 
contrived  only  to  give  learned  names  to  theit 
unknown  caufes,  and  fed  men  with  the  hufks  of 
barbarous  terms,  inftead  of  the  fruit  of  real 
knowledge. 

By  the  fpreading  of  the  Cartefian  fyftem, 
materia  prima^  fubftantial  forms,  and  occult 
qualities,  with  all  the  jargon  of  the  Ariftotelian 
phyfics,  fell  into  utter  difgrace,  and  were  never 
mentioned  by  the  followers  of  the  new  fyftem, 
but  as  a  fubjedl  of  ridicule.  Men  became  fen- 
fible  that  their  underftanding  had  been  hood- 
winked by  thofe  hard  terms.  They  were  now 
accuftomed  to  explain  the  phaenomena  of  Na- 
ture, by  the  figure,  fize,  and"  motion  of  the  par- 
ticles of  matter,  things  perfeftly  level  to  human 
underftanding,  and  could  relifti  nothing  in  phi- 
lofophy  that  was  dark  and  unintelligible.  Aris- 
totle, after  a  reign  of  more  than  a  thoufand 
years,  was  now  expofed  as  an  objeft  of  derifion 
even  to  the  vulgar,  arrayed  in  the  mock  majefty 
of  his  fubftantial  forms  and  occult  qualities. 
The  Ladies  became  fond  of  a  philofophy  which 
was  eafily  learned,  and  required  no  words  too 
barfh  for  their  delicate  organs.      Queens  ^d 
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Princefles,  the  moft  diftinguifhed  perfonages  of 
the  age,  courted  the  convcrfation  of  Des  Car- 
tes, and  became  adepts  in  his  philofophy.  Wit- 
nefs  Christina  Queen  of  Sweden,  and  Elisa- 
beth, daughter  of  Frederick.  King  of  Bohe*- 
fnia,  and  lifter  to  Sophia  the  mother  of  our 
Royal  Family.  The  laft,  though  very  young 
when  Des  Cartes  wrote  his  Principia,  he  de- 
clares to  be  the  only  perfon  he  knew,  who  per- 
fedly  underftood  not  only  all  his  philofophical 
writings,  but  the  moft  abftrufe  of  his  mathema* 
tical  works. 

That  men  fliould  rufti  with  violence  from  one 
extreme,  without  going  more  or  lefs  into  the 
contrary  extreme,  is  not  to  be  expefted  from 
the  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  Des  Cartes 
and  his  followers  were  not  exempted  from  this 
weaknefb  ;  they  thought  that  extenfion,  figure, 
and  motion,  were  fufficient  to  refolve  all  the 
phcenomena  of  the  material  fyftem.  To  admit 
other  qualities,  whofe  caufe  is  unknown,  was  to 
return  to  Egypt,  from  which  they  had  been  fo 
happily  delivered. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  dodrine  of  Gra- 
vitation  was  publifhed,  the  great  objedlion  to  it, 
which  hindered  its  general  reception  in  Europe 
for  half  a  century,  was,  that  gravitation  feemed 
to  be  an  occult  quality,  as  it  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for  by  extenfion,  figure,  and  motion, 
the  known  attribute^  of  body.  They  who  de- 
fended 
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feiuted  him»  found  it  difficuh  to  anfwer  this  ob- 
ie«lUotv  to  the  fatisfadion  of  thofe  who  had 
been  initiated  in  the  principles  of  the  Cartefias 
(y()cm.  But,  by  degrees,  men  came  to  be  fen- 
fiblc«  that,  in  revolting  from.  AristotlEi,-  the 
Oirtctians  had  gone  into  the  opp^^te  extreme ; 
experience  convinced  them,  that  there  are  qua^ 
litic^  in  the  material  wwld,  wboie  exiftence  is 
certdn*  though  their  caufe  be  occult.  To  ac« 
kiH^^vlcd^  this^  is  only  a  candid  confefikm  of 
human  ignorance^  than  which  there  is  nothing 
motr  l><\N>.i^ing  a  Philofopher. 

As  aii  that  we^can  know  of  the  mind  mnft  be 
dtt^xrd  from  a  careful  obfervation  of  its  oper»- 
ttx^;^^  in  ourfelves ;  fo  all  that  we  can  know  of 
the  material  fyftem  mufl  be  derived  from  what 
o*;*»  be  difcovered  by  our  fenfes.  Des  Cartes 
t«-As  not  ignorant  of  this  ;  nor  was  his  fyftem  (b 
unlriendly  to  obfervation  and  experiment  as  the 
old  fyftem  was.  He  made  many  experiments, 
and  called  earneftly  upon  all  lovers  of  truth  to 
aid  him  in  this  way.  But,  believing  that  all 
the  phaenomena  of  the  material  world  are  the 
refult  of  extenfion,  figure,  and  motion,  and  that 
the  Deity  always  combines  thefe,  fo  as  to  pro»- 
duce  the  phaenomena  in  the  fimpleft  manner 
poffible,  he  thought,  that,  from  a  few  experi- 
ments, he  might  be  able  to  difcover  the  fimplefb 
way,  in  which  the  obvious  phaenomena  of  Na^ 
ture  can  be  produced^  by  matter  and  motion 
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only  ;  and  that  this  muft  be  the  way  in  wfaicii 
they  are  aftually  produced.  His  conjedures 
were  ingenious,  upon  the  principles  he  had  ad« 
opted :  But  they  are  found  to  be  fb  far  from 
the  truth,  that  they  ought  for  ever  to  difcourage 
Philofophers  from  trulting  to  conjedhire  in  the 
operations  of  Nature. 

The  vortices  or  whirlpools  of  fubtik.  matter^ 
by  which  Des  Cartes  endeavoured  to  account 
for  the  phaenomena  of  the  nlateri^al  world^  are 
now  found  to  be  fi&ions,  no  lefs  than  the  fenii« 
ble  fpecies  of  Aristotle. 

It  was  referved  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to 
point  out  clearly  the  road  to  the  .knowledge  of 
Nature's  works.  Taught  by  Lord  Bacon  to 
defpife  hypothefes  as  the  fidtions  of  human  fan- 
cy, he  laid  it  down  as  a  arule  of  philofophifing, 
that  no  caufes  of  natural  things  ought  to  be  af- 
figned  but  fuch  as  can  be  proved  to  have  a  real 
exiftence.  He  faw,  that  all  the  length  raen  can 
go  in  accounting  for  phaenomena,  is  to  difcover 
the  laws  of  Nature,  according  to  which  they 
are  produced ;  and  therefore,  that  the  true  me- 
thod  of  philofophifing  is  this  :  From  real  fafts 
afcertained  by  obfervation  and  experiment,  to 
coUedl  by  juft  indudlion  the  laws  of  Nature^ 
and  to  apply  the  laws  fo  difcovered,  to  account 
for  the  phaenomena  of  Nature. 

Thus  the  natural  thilofopher  has  the  rulei  of 
his  art  fixed  with  no  lefs  precifion  th^n  the  Ma* 

theroatician, 
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thematician,  and  may  be  no  lefs  certain  whea 
he  keeps  within  them,  and  when  he  deviates 
from  them :  And  though  the  evidence  of  a  law 
of  nature  from  indudtion  is  not  demdnftrativey 
it  is  the  only  kind  of  evidence  on  which  all  the 
moft  important  affairs  of  human  life  muft  reft. 

Furfuing  this  road  without  deviation,  New- 
ton difcovered  the  laws  of  our  planetary  fyf- 
tem,  and  of  the  rays  of  light  ;  and  gave  the 
firft  and  the  nobleft  examples  of  that  chafte  in^ 
dudtion,  which  Lord  Bacon  could  only  deli^ 
neate  in  theory. 

How  ftrange  is  it,  that  the  human  mind  ihould 
have  wandered  for  fo  many  ages,  without  fall- 
ing into  this  tra6t !     How  much  more  ftrange, 

f 

that  after  it  has  been  clearly  difcovered,  and  a 
happy  progrefs  made  in  it,  many  choofe  rather 
to  wander  in  the  fairy  regions  of  hypothefis  1 

To  return  to  Des  Cartzs's  notions  of  the 
manner  of  our  perceiving  external  objedls^  from 
which  a  concern  to  do  juftice  to  the  merits  of 
that  great  reformer  in  philofophy  has  led  me  ta 
degrefs,  he  took  it  for  granted,  as  the  old  Phi- 
lofophers  had  done,  that  what  we  immediately 
perceive  muft  be  either  in  the  mind  itfelf,  or  in 
the  brain,  to  which  the  mind  is  immediately 
prefent.  The  imprejQiions  made  upon  our  organs, 
nerv9S,  and  brain,  could  be  nothing,  according 
to  his  philofophy,  but  various  modifications  of 
extenfion^  figure  and  motion.    There  could  be 

nothing. 
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nothing  in  the  brain  like  found  ot'  colour,  taftc 
or  fmelli  heat  or  cold ;  thefe  are  fenfations  in  the    \ 
mind,  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  union  of  foul    ! 
and  body,  are  raifed  on  occafion  of  certain  traces    j 
in  the  brain  ;  and  although  he  gives  the  name    ' 
of  ideas  to  thofe  traces  in  the  brain,  he  does  not    \ 
think  it  neceffary  that  they  ihould  be  perfedly  *  1 
like  to  the  things  which  they  reprefent,  any    \ 
more  than  that  words  or  figns  fhould  refemble     ■ 
the  things  they  fignify.     But,  fays  he,  that  we 
may  follow  the  received  opinion  as  far  as  is  pof- 
fible,  we  may  allow  a  flight  refemblance.     Thus 
we  know,  that  a  print  in  a  book  may  reprefent 
houfes,  temples,  and  groves  ;  and  fo  far  is  it  from 
being  neceflary  that  the  print  ihould  be  perfSdUy 
like  the  thing  it  reprefents,  that  its  perfe£tioft 
often  requires  the  contrary :  For  a  circle  mud 
often  be  reprefented  by  an  ellipfe,  a  fquare;  by  a 
rhombus,  and  fo  of  other  things. 

The  perceptions  of  fenfe,  he  thought,  arc  to  ' 
be  referred  folely  to  the  union  of  foul  and  body. 
They  commonly  exhibit  to  us  only  what  may 
hurt  or  profit  our  bodies  j  and  rarely,  and  by  aCr 
cident  only,  exhibit  things  as  they  are  in  them- 
felves.  It  is  by  obferving  this,  that  we  muft 
learn  to  throw  off  the  prejudices  of  fenfe,  and  to 
attend  with  our  intelleft  to  the  ideas  which  are 
by  nature  implanted  in  it.  By  this  means  we 
ihall  underftand,  that  the  nature  of  matter  does 
not  confilt  in  thole  things  that  affed  our  fenfes, 

fuch 
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fuch  as  colour^  or  fmell,  or  tafte ;  bat  only  in 
this,  that  it  is  fomething  extended  in  lengthy 
breadth,  and  depth. 

The  writings  of  Des  Caktes  have  in  general 
a  remarkable  degree  of  perfpicuity ;  and  he  un- 
doubtly  intended  that,  in  this  particular,  his  phi** 
lofophy  fhould  be  a  perfed  contraft  to  that  of 
Aristotle  ;  ytt,  in  -what  he  has  faid  in  diSe- 
xent  parts  of  his  writings,  of  our  perception  of  ex- 
ternal objedls,  there  feems  to  be  fonie  obfcurity, 
and  even  inconfiHency  ;  whether  owing  to  his 
having  had  different  opinions  on  tiie  fubjed  at 
different,  times,  or  to  the  difficulty  he  found  in 
it,  I  will  not  pretend  to  iay. 

There  are  two  points  in  particular,  wherein  i 
cannot  reconcile  him  to  himfelf :  Tljejf/j^y  re- 
garding the  place  of  the  ideas  or  images  of  ex^ 
ternal  obje&s,  which  are  the  immediate  obje^ 
of  perception  ;  the  fecond,  with  regard  to  the  ve- 
racity of  our  external  fenfes« 

As  to  t\it  firjly  he  fometimes  places  the  ideas  of 
material  objects  in  the  brain,  not  only  when  they 
are  perceived,  but  when  they  are  remembered 
or  imagined  ;  and  this  has  always  been  held  to 
be  the  Gartefian  doctrine ;  yet  he  fometimes  fays, 
that  we  are  not  to  conceive  the  images  or  tnfcea 
in  the  brain  to  be  perceived,  as  if  there  were  eyes 
in  the  brain  ;  thefe  traces  are  only  occafions  on 
which,  by  the  laws  of  the  union  of  foul  and 
body,  ideas  are  excited  in  the  mind  ^  and  ther^f- 
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fore  it  is  not  neceflary  that  there  fhould  be  aa 
exad  refemblance  between  the  traces  and  the 
things  reprefented  by  them,  any  more  than  that 
words  or  figns  fhould  be  exadUy  like  the  things 
fignified  bytheiii. 

Thefe  two  opinions,  I  think,  eannot  be  recon- 
ciled. For,  if  the  images  or  traces  in  the  brain 
are  perceived,  they  muft  be  the  objeds  of  per- 
cjeption,  and  not  the  occafions  of  it  only.  On 
the  othet  hand,  if  they  are  only  the  occafions  of 
our  perceiving,  they  are  not  perceived  at  all. 
JDes  Cartes  feenis  to  have  hefitated  between 
the  two  opinions,  or  to  have  pafled  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  Mr  Locke  feems,  in  like  manner, 
to  have  wavered  between  the  two ;  fometimes 
reprefenting  the  ideas  of  material  things  as  be- 
ing in  the  brain,  but  more  frequently  as  in  the 
mind  itfelf.  Neither  Des  Cartes  nor  Mif 
LocitE  could,  coTnfiftently  with  themfelves,  at- 
tribute any  other  qualities  to  images  in  the  brain, 
but  extention,  figure,  and  motion ;  for  as  to 
thofe  qualities  which  Mr  Locke  diftinguiftied 
by  the  name  of  fecondary  qualities,  both  Philo- 
fophers  believed  them  not  to  belong  to  body  at 
all,  and  therefore  could  not  afcribe  them  to  ima- 
ges in  the  brain. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Dr  Samuel  CLARkc, 
uniformly  fpeak  of  the  fpecies  or  images  of  ma- 
terial things  as  being  in  that  part  of  the  brain 
called  t\it  fcnforium^  and  perc^iyed  by  the  mind 
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there  prefent;  but  the  former  fpeaks  of  this 
point  only  incidentally,  and  with  his  ufual  mo^ 
dcfty,  in  the  form  of  a  query.  Malebranche 
is  perfedlly  clear  and  unambiguous  in  this  mat- 
ter. According  to  his  fyftem,  the  images  or 
traces  in  the  brain  are  not  perceived  at  all ;  they 
are  only  occafions  upon  which,  by  the  laws  of 
Nature,  certain  fenfations  are  felt  by  us,  and  cer- 
tain of  the  divine  ideas  difeovered  to  our 
minds. 

The  fecond  point  on  which  Des  Cartes  feems 
to  waver,  is  with  regard  to  the  credit  that  is  due 
to  the  teftimony  of  our  fenfes. 

Sometimes,  from  the  perfedtion  of  the  Deity, 
and  his  being  no  deceiver,  he  infers,  that  our 
fenfes  and  our  other  faculties  cannot  be  fallaci- 
ous :  And  fince  we  feem  clearly  to  perceive, 
that  the  idea  of  matter  comes  to  us  from  things 
external,  which  it  perfedtly  *  refembles,  there- 
fore,  we  muft  conclude,  that  there  really  exifts 
fomething  extended  in  length,  breadth,  and 
depth,  having  all  the  properties  which  we  clear- 
ly perceive  to  belong  to  an  extended  thing. 

At  other  times,  we  find  Des  Cartes  and  bis 
followers  making  frequent  complaints,  as  all  the 
ancient  Philofophers  did,  of  the  fallacies  of  fenfe. 
He  warns  us  to  throw  off  its  prejudices,  and  to 
attend  only,  with  our  intelleft,  to  the  ideas  im- 
planted there.  By  this  means  we  may  .perceive, 
that  the  nature  of  matter  does  not  •  confift  in 
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hardnefs,  colour,  weight,  or  any  of  thofe  thing* 
that  afFed  our  fcnfes,  but  in  this  only,  that  it  is 
fomething  extended  in  length,  breadth  and 
depth.  The  fenfes,  he  fays,  are  only  relative  to 
our  prefent  Hate  ;  they  exhibit  things  only,  as 
they  tend  to  profit  or  to  hurt  us,  and  rarely,  and 
by  accident  only,  as  they  are  in  themfelves. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  an  averfion  to  admit 
any  thing  into  philofophy,  of  which  we  have 
not  a  clear  and  diftind  conception,  that  Des 
Cartes  was  led  to  deny,  that  there  is  any  fub- 
ftance  of  matter,  diftindl  from  thofe  qualities  of 
it  which  we  perceive.  We  fay,  that  matter  is 
fomething  extended,  figured,  moveable.  JEx- 
tention,  figure,  mobility,  therefore,  are  not  mat- 
ter, but  qualities,  belonging  to  this  fomething, 
which  we  call  matter.  Des  Cartes  could  not 
relifti  this  ohiQWX^  foinetbing^  which  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  fubjeft  ox  fubjlratum  of  thofe  qualities ; 
and  therefore  maintained,  that  extenfion  is  the 
very  eflence  of  matter,  But,  as  we  muft  afcribe 
extenfion  to  fpace  as  well  as  to  matter,  he  found 
hi mfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  holding,  that  fpace 
and  matter  are  the  fame  thing,  and  differ  on- 
ly in  our  way  of  conceiving  them  ;  fb  that,, 
wherever  there  is  fpace  there  is  matter,  and  po 
void  left  in  the  univerfe.  The  neceflary  confe- 
qucnce  of  this  is,  that  the  material  world  has 
no  bounds  nor  limits.  He  did  not,  however, 
choofe  to  call  it  infinite,  but  indefinite. 
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j  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  fame  caufe  that 
Des  Cartes  made  the  eflcnce  of  the  foul  to  con- 
fift  in  thought :  He  would  not  allow  it  to  be  an 
unknown  fomething  that  has  the  power  of  thiidc- 
ing ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  without  thought : 
And  as  he  conceived  that  thete  can  be  nor 
thought  without  ideas,  the  foul  muft  have  had 
ideas  in  its  firft  formation,  ^hich,  of  confe- 
quence,  are  innate. 

The  fehtiments  of  thofe  who  come  after  I>is 
Cartes,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  body  and 
mind,  have  been  various.  Many  have  main^ 
tained,  (hat  body  is  only  a  colledtion  of  quali- 
ties to  which  we  give  one  name  ;  and  that  the 
notion  of  a  fubje£l  of  inhefion,  to  which  ttiofe 
qualities  belong,  is  only  a  fidion  of  tho  mind. 
Some  have  even  maintained,  that  the  foul  is 
only  a  fucceffion  of  related  ideas,  without  any 
fubjed  of  inhefion.  It  appears,  by  what  has 
been  faid,  how  far  thefe  notions  are  allied  to  tfat 
Cartefian  fyftem. 

The  triumph  of  the  Cartefian  fyftem  over  that 
of  Aristotle,  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable 
revolutions  in  the  hiftory  of  philofophy,  and  has 
led  me  to  dwell  longer  upon  it  than  the  prefent 
fubjeft  perhaps  required.  The  authority  of 
Aristotle  was  now  no  more.  That  reverence 
for  hard  words  and  dark  notions,  by  which  mens 
underftanding  had  been  ftrangled  in  early  yeiars, 
was  turned  into  contempt,  and  every  thing  fuf- 
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peded  which  was  pot  clearly  aji4  diftindly  un- 
derftood.  This  is  the  fpirit  of  the  Cartefian 
philofophy,  ^nd  is  ^  more  important  acquilitioB 
to  mankind  than  any  of  ijts  parjdcular  tenets  ; 
and  for  exerting  this  fpirit  fo  zealoufly,  and 
fpreading  it  fo  fuccefsfuUy,  J)z%  jP^rt^s  deierves 
immortal  honour. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  De^  Car- 
tes rejedled  a  part  only  of  the  anicient  theory, 
concerning  the.  perception  of  external  objects 
by  the  fenfes,  and  that  he  adopted  the  other 
part.  That  theory  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts  :  The  Jirjl,  That  images,  fpecies,  or  forms 
of  external  objeds,  come  from  the  obje<^y  and 
enter  by  the  avenues  of  the  fenfes  to  the  mind  ; 
the  fecond  part  is,  That  the  external  objeiQ  itfelf 
is  not  perceived,  but  only  the  fpecies  or  image 
of  it  in  the  mind.  The  firft  part  Des  Cartes 
and  his  followers  rejedled,  and  refuted  by  foUd 
arguments  ;  but  the  fecond  part,  neither  he,  nop 
his  followers,  have  thought  of  calling  in  que- 
ftion  ;  being  perfuaded,  that  it  is  only  a  repre- 
fentative  image,  in  the  mind,  of  the  external 
objed:  that  we  perceive,  and  not  the  objeS  itfelf. 
And  this  image,  which  the  Peripatetics  called  a 
fpecies,  he  calls  an  idea,  changing  the  name 
only,  while  he  admits  the  thing. 

It  feems  ftrange,  that  the  great  pains  which 
this  Philofopher  took  to  throw  off  the  prejudi- 
ces  of  education,  to  difmiis  dl  his  former  opi-> 
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nions,  and  to  aflfent  to  nothing,  till  he  found  . 
evidence  that  compelled  his  affent,  ftiould  not 
have  led  him  to  doubt  of  this  opinion  of  the 
ancient  philofophy.  It  is  evidently  a  philofo- 
phical  opinion ;  for  the  vulgar  undoubtedly  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  external  objeik  which  we 
immediately  perceive,  and  not  a  reprefentativc 
image  of  it  only.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  they  ^ 
look  upon  it  as  a  perfed  lunacy  to  call  in  que^ 
ftion  the  exiftence  of  external  objeds. 

It  feems  to  be  admitted  as  a  firft  principle  by 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  that  what  is 
really  perceived  mull  exift,  and  that  to  perceive 
what  does  not  exiil  is  impolGble.  So  far  the 
unlearned  man  and  the  Philofopher  agree.  The 
unlearned  man  fays,  I  perceive  the  external  ob- 
jeft,  and  I  perceive  it  to  exift.  Nothing  can 
be  more  abfurd  than  to  doubt  of  it.  The  Pc- 
'ripatetic  fays,  what  I  perceive  is  the  very  iden- 
tical form  of  the  objedt,  which  came  immedi* 
ately  from  the  objedt,  and  makes  an  impref- 
Hon  upon  my  mind,  as  a  feal  does  upon  wax ; 
and  therefore,  I  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  an  objed  w.hofe  form  I*  perceive.  But 
what  fays  the  Cartcfian  ?  I  perceive  not,  fays  he, 
the  external  objeft  itfelf.  So  far  he  agrees  with 
the  Peripatetic,  and  differs  from  the  unlearned 
jnan.  But  I  perceive  an  image,  or  form,  or  idea, 
in  my  own  mind,  or  in  my  brain.  I  am  cer- 
tain of  th|B  exiftence  of  the  idea,  becaufe  I-  im- 
jnediately  perceive  it,    But  how  this  idea  is 
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formed,  or  what  it  reprefents,  is  not  felf-evident ; 
and  therefore  I  miift  find  arguments,  by  which, 
from  the  exigence  of  the  idea  which  I  perceive, 
I  can  infer  the  existence  of  an  external  objedl 
which  it  reprefents. 

As  I  take  this  to  be  a  juft  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  unlearned  man,  of  the  Peripatetic, 
and  of  the  Cartefian,  fo  I  think  they  all  reafon 
confequentially  from  their  fcveral  principles ; 
that  the  Cartefian  has  ftrong  grounds  to  doubt 
of  the  exiftence  of  external  objeds  ;  the  Peri- 
patetic vety  little  ground  of  doubt ;  and  the  un- 
learned man  none  at  all :  And  that  the  differ- 
ence of  their  fituation  arifes  from  this,  that  the 
unlearned  man  has  no  hypothefis  ;  the  Peripate- 
tic leans  upon  an  hypothefis  ;  and  the  Cartefian 
upon  one  half  of  that  hypothefis. 

Des  Cartes,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  his 
own  philofbphy,  ought  to  have  doubted  of  both 
parts  of  the  Peripatetic  h  pothefis,  or  to  have 
given  his  reafons  why  he  adopted  one  part,  as 
well  as  why  he  rejedled  the  other  part ;  efpeci- 
ally,  fince  the  unlearned,  who  have  the  faculty 
of  perceiving  objedls  by  their  fenfes  in  no  lefs 
perfection  than  Philofophers,  and  flioul^  there- 
fore know,  as  well  as  they,  what  it  is  they  per- 
ceive, have  been  unanimous  in  this,  that  the 
objects  they  perceive  are  not  ideas  in  their  own 
minds,  but  things  externals  It  might  have  been 
expcfted,  that  a  Philofopher  who  was  fo  cauti- 
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ous  9S  not  to  take  hi$  own  exigence  for  grabbed 
without  proof,  would  not  have  taken  it  for  grdnt- 
ed,  without  proof,  that  every  thing  he  perceived 
was  only  ideas  in  his  own  mind. 

But  if  Dzs  C  ART£S  made  a  ralh  ftep  in  this,  ^ 
I  apprehend  he  did,  he  ought  not  to  bfear  the 
blame  alone.  His  fuccelTors  have  ftill  continued 
in  the  fame  track,  and,  after  his  example,  have 
adopted  one  part  of  the  ancient  theory,  to  wit, 
that  the  objeds  we  immediately  perceive  arc 
jideas  only.  All  their  fyftems  are  built  on  tt^is 
foundation. 


CHAP.    IX. 

Qftbe  SentimenU  of  Mr  ]|^ocr£; 

THE  reputation  which  Locke's  ElT^y  on  hUr 
man  underftanding  had  at  home  from  the 
beginning,  and  which  it  has  gradually  acquired 
abroad,  is  a  fufficient  teftimony  of  its  merit. 
There  is  perhaps  no  book  of  the  metaphyfical 
kind  that  has  been  fo  generally  read  by  thofe 
who  under  ft  and  the  language,  or  that  is  more 
adapted  to  teach  men  to  think  with  precifion, 
and  to  infpire  them  with  that  candour  and  love 
of  truth,  which  is  the  genuine  fpirit  of -philofo- 
phy.  He  gave,  I  believe,  the  firft  example  in 
the  Englifh  language  of  writing  on  fuch  abftraft 
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fubjefts,  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  fimplicity 
and  perfpicuity ;  and  in  this  he  has  been  happi- 
ly imitated  by  others  that  came  after  him.  No 
author  hath  more  fuccefsfiilly  pdiiited  out  the 
danger  of  amWguous  words,  and  the  importance 
of  having  diftind  find  determinate  notions  iq, 
judging  and  reafoning.  His  obfenrations  on  the 
yarious  powers  of  the  human  underftanding,  on 
the  ufe  and  abufe  of  words,  and  on  the  extent 
and  limits  of  human  knowledge,  are  drawn  from 
attentive  refledion  on  thp  operations  of  his  own 
mind,  the  true  fource  of  all  real  knowledge  on 
thefe  fubjefts ;  and  Ihew  an  uncommon  degree 
of  penetration  ^nd  judgment :  But  he  needs  no 
panegyric  of  mine ;  and  I  mention  thefe  things, 
only  that,  when  I  h^ve  occafion  to  differ  from 
him,  I  may  not  be  thought  infeniible  of  the  me- 
rit of  an  author  whom  I  highly  refpeft,  and  to 
whom  I  owe  my  firft  lights  in  thofe  ftudies,  a$ 
well  as  my  attachment  to  them. 

He  fcts  out  in  his  Eflay  with  a  full  convidion, 
common  to  him  with  other  Philofophcrs,  that 
ideas  in  the  mind  are  the  objeifts  of  all  our 
thoughts  in  every  operation  of  the  underftand- 
ing. This  leads  him  to  ufe  the  word  idea  fo  vc<- 
ry  frequently,  beyond  what  was  ufual  in  the 
Englifh  language,  that  he  thought  it  neccflary 
in  his  introdudion  to  make  this  apology :  "  It 
"  being  that  term,  fays  he,  which,  I  think, 
?*  ferves  beft  to  ftand  for  whatfoever  is  the  ob- 
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**  jcv^  of  undearftanding,  when  a  man  thinks  ; 
'*  1  have  ufed  it  to  exprefs  whatever  is  meant 
*^  by  phantalm,  notion,  fpecies,  or  whatever  it 
*^  U  which  the  mind  can  be  employed  about  in 
''  thinking ;  and  I  could  not  avoid  frequently 
'*  uluig  it«  I  prefume  it  will  be  granted  me,  that 
*^  thetre  are  fuch  ideas  in  mens  minds ;  every 
«'  luun  is  confcious  of  them  in  himfelf ;  and  mens 
«^  words  and  adions  will  fatisfy  him  that  they 
*•  arc  in  others." 

Speaking  of  the  reality  of  our  knowledge, 
he  lays,  **  It  is  evident  the  mind  knows  not 
**  things  immediately,  but  only  by  the  interven- 
^^  tion  of  the  ideas  'it  has  of  them  :  Our  know- 
•*  ledge  therefore  is  real,  only  fo  far  as  there 
**  is  a  conformity  between  our  ideas  and  the  rea* 
"  lity  of  things.  But  what  Ihall  be  here  the 
"  criterion  ?  How  (hall  the  mind,  when  it  per- 
ceives nothing  but  its  own  ideas,  know  that 
they  agree  with  things  themfelves?  This, 
though  it  feems  not  to  want  difficulty,  yet  I 
•*  think  there  be  two  forts  of  ideas  that  we  may 
"  be  aflured  agree  wiih  things." 

We  fee  that  Mr  Locke  was  aware  no  lefs  than 
Des  Cartes,  that  the  dodrine  of  ideas  made  it 
neceflary,  and  at  the  fame  time  difficult,  to  prove 
the  exiftence  of  a  material  world  without  us ; 
becaufe  the  mind,  according  to  that  dodrine, 
perceives  nothing  but  a  world  of  ideas  in  itfelf« 
Not  only  Des  Cartes,  but  Malebranchs,  Ar- 
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NAULD,  and  NoRRis,  had  perceived  this  diffi^ 
culty,  and  attempted  to  remove  it  with  little  fuc* 
cefs.  Mr  Locke  attempts  the  fame  thing;  bat' 
hi$  arguments  are  feeble.  He  even  feems  to  be 
confcious  of  this :  For  he  concludes  his  reafon- 
ing  with  this  obfervation,  "  That  we  have  evi- 
^f  dence  fufficient  to  direft  us  in  attaining  the 
"  good  and  avoiding  the  evil,  caufed  by  exter- 
^^  nal  objects,  and  that  this  is  the  important  con-* 
^^  cem  we  have  in  being  made  acquainted  with 
"  tliem."  This  indeed  is  faying  no  more  than 
will  be  granted  by  thofe  who  deny  the  exiftence 
of  a  material  world. 

As  there  is  no  material  difference  between 
Locke  and  Des  Cartes  with  regard  to  the 
perception  of  objeds  by  the  fenfes,  there  is 
the  lefs  occafion,  in  this  place,  to  take  notice  of 
all  their  differences  in  other  points.  They  dif- 
fered about  the  origin  of  our  ideas.  Des  Car* 
tes  thought  fome  of  them  were  innate :  The 
other  maintained,  that  there  are  no  innate  ideas^ 
and  that  they  are  all  derived  from  two  fources, 
to  wit,  fenfation  and  reflexion  j:  meaning  by  fen- 
fation,  the  operations  of  our  external  fenfes; 
and  by  refiedion,  that  attention  which  we  are 
capable  of  giving  to  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds. 

They  differed  with  regard  to  the  effence  both 
of  matter  and  of-mind :  The  Britifh  Philofopher 
holding,  that  the  real  eflence  of  both  is  beyond 
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the  reach  of  human  knowledge;  the  other  coa- 
ceiving,  that  the  very  eflence  of  mind  cbnfiftsJia 
thought ;  and  that  of  matter  in  e^tenfion  ;  by- 
which  he  made  matter  and  fpace  not  to  differ  m 
reality^  and  no  part  of  fpace  to  be  void  of  laot^ 
ter. 

Mr  LocsuD  explained,  mor6  diftinAly  thanliaA 
been  done  before,  the  operations  of  the  nund  ui 
claffing  the  various  objeds  of  tbaqght^and  riedu« 
cing  them  to  genera  and  fpecies.  He  was  the* 
firft,  I  think,  who  diftinguiihed  in  fubftanc^ 
what  he  calls  the  nominal  eflence,  which  is  only 
the  notion  we  form  of  a  genus  or  fpepies,  and 
which  we  exprefs  by  a  dfefinition,  from  the  real 
<^ence  or  internal  conftitution  of  the  thing, 
which  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is.  Without  thia^ 
diftindion,  the  fubtile  difputes  which  tortured 
the  fchoolmen  for  fo  many  ages,  in  the  contro- 
verfy  between  the  nominaiifts  and  realifts,  could 
never  be  brought  to  an  iflue.  H?  (hews  dif- 
tindly  how  we  form  abilrad  and  general  notions^ 
and  the  ufe  and  neceffity  of  them  in  reafonipg. 
And  as  (according  to  the  received  principles  of 
Philofophers)  every  notion  of  our  mind  muft 
have  for  its  objedl  an  idea  in  the  mind  itfelf ;  he 
(hinks  that  we  form  abftrad  ideas  by  leaving 
out  of  the  idea  of  an  individual,  every  thing 
wherein  it  differs  from  other  individuals  of  the 
fame  fpecies  or  genus  ;  and  that  this  power  of 
forminj^  abftrad  ideas,  is  that  which  chiefly  diC- 
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tiitguifhes  m  ftfom  brute  animals,  in  whom  he 
d€^ld  fee  no  evidence  of  any  abftrad  ideas. 

Since  the  time  of  Dis  Cartes,  Fhilofopher» 
have  differed  much  with  regard  to  the  fhare  they 
afcribe  to  the  mind  itfelf,  in  the  fabrication  of 
thofe  reprefentative  beings  called  ideas^  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  wotk  is  carried  on. 

Of  the  authors  I  have  met  with,  Dr  Robert 
Hook  is  the  moft  explicit.  He  was  one  of  the 
tnoft  ingenious  and  adive  members  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  at  it^  firft  inftitution ;  and 
frequently  riead  ledlures  tq  the  Society,  which 
were  publiflied  among  his  pofthumous  works.  In 
his  ledtures  upon  Light,  £e&.  7.  he  makes  ideas 
to  be  material  fubftances ;  and  thinks  that  the 
brain  is  fumifhed  with  a  proper  kind  of  matter 
for  fabricating  the  ideas  df  each  fenle.  Th^  idtas 
of  fight,  he  thinks,  are  formed  of  a  kind  of  matter 
refembling  the  Bononian/ftone,'  or  fome  kind  of 
phofphorus ;  that  .the  ideas  of  found  are  formed 
of  fomt  matter  refembling  the  chords  or  glaffes* 
which  take  a  found  from  the  vibrations  of  the 
air;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

The  foul,  he  thinks,  may  fabricate  fbme  hun- 
dreds of  thofe  ideas  in  a  day  ;  and  that  as  they 
are  formed,  they  are  polhed  farther  off  from  the 
centre  of  the  brain  where  the  foul  refides.  By^ 
this  means  they  make  a  continued  chain  of  ideas, 
coyled  up  inthe  brain,  the  firft  end  of  which»is 
ft  rt heft  removed  from  the  centre  otf  feat  of  the 
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foul ;  and  the  other  end  is  alvirays  at  the  centre, 
being  the  laft  id^a  formed,  which  is  always  the 
prefent  moment  when  confidered ;  and  therefore, 
according  as  there  is  a  greater  number  of  ideas 
between  the  prefent  fenfation  or  thought  in  the 
centre  and  any  other,  the  foul  is  apprehenfive  of 
a  larger  portion  of  time  interpofed. 

Mr  Locke  has  not  entered  into  fo  .minute  a 
detail  of  this  manufacture  of  ideas ;  but  he  afcribes 
to  the  mind  a  very  conliderable  hand  in  forming 
its  own  ideas.  With  regard  to  our  fenfations, 
the  mind  is  paffive,  '^  they  being  produced  in  us, 
only  by  different  degrees  and  modes  of  mo- 
tion in  our  animal  fpirits,  varioufly  agitated  by 
external  objeft :"  Thefe,  however,  ceafe  to 
be,  as  foon  as  they  ceafe  to  be  perceived  ;  but, . 
by  the  faculties  of  memory  and  imagination, 
**  the  mind  has  an  ability,  when  it  wills,  to  re- 
♦*  vive  them  again,  and,  as  it  were,  to  paint  them 
**  anew  upon  itfclf,  though  fome  with  more,  fome 
"  with  lefs  difficulty," 

As  to  the  ideas  of  refledtion,  he  afcribes  them 
to  no  other  caufe  but  to  that  attention  which  the 
mind  is  capable  of  giving  to  its  own  operations  : 
Thefe,  therefore,  are  formed  by  the  mind  itfelf. 
He  afcribes  likewife  to  the  mind  the  power  of 
compounding  its  fimple  ideas  into  complex  ones 
of  various  forms ;  of  repeating  them,  and  ad- 
ding the  repetitions  together  j  of  dividing  and 
clalfing  them;  of  comparing  them,  and,  from 
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that  comparifon,  of  forming  the  ideas  of  their 
relation ;  nay,  of  forming  a  general  idea  of  a 
fpecies  or  genus,  by  taking  from  the  id[ea  of  an 
individual  every  thing  by  which  it  is  diftinguiih- 
cd  from  other  individuals  of  the  kind,  till  at  laft 
it  becomes  an  abftradi:  general  idea,  common  to 
all  the  individuals  of  the  kind. 

Thefe,  I  think,  are  the  powers  which  Mr 
Locke  afcribes  to  the  mind  itfelf  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  its  ideas.  Biftiop  Berkeley,  as  we 
Ihall  fee  afterwards,  abridged  them  confider- 
ably,  and  Mr  Hume  much  more. 

The  ideas  we  have  of  the  various  qualities  of 
bodies  are  not  all,  as  Mr  Locke  thinks,  ofthjc 
fame  kind.  Some  of  them  are  images  or  refem- 
blances  of  what  is  really  in  the  body ;  others 
are  not.  There  are  certain  qualities  infeparabk 
from  matter ;  fuch  as  extenfion,  folidity,  figure, 
mobility.  Our  ideas  of  thefe  are  real  rcfem- 
blances  of  the  qualities  in  the  body  ;  and  thefe 
he  calls  primary  qualities:  But  colour,  found, 
tafte,  fmell,  heat,  and  cold,  he  calls  fecondur^ 
qualities,  and  thinks  that  they  are  only  powers 
in  bodies  of  producing  certain  fenfations  in  us-; 
which  fenfations  have  nothing  refembling  them, 
though  they  are  commonly  thought  to-  be  ex^d 
refemblances  of  fomcthing  in  the  body.  **  Thus, 
*'  fays  he,  the  idea  of  heat  or  lights  which  we 
**  receive,  by  our  eye  or  touch,  from  the  fun, 
•*  are  commonly  thought  jx?al  qualities  exifting 
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*'  in  the  fiin^  and  fomethitig  more  than  mere 
"  powers  in  it." 

The  names  of  primary  and  fecondary  qualities^ 
were>  I  believe,  firft  ufed  by  Mr  Loc&e  ;  but 
the  diftindlion,  which  they  exprefs,  was  well  nn* 
derftood  by  Des  Cartes,  and  is  explained  by 
him  in  his  Principiaj  part  i.  fe<3.  69,70,  71. 

•  •    • 

Although  no  author  has  more  nierit  than  Mr 
Locke,  in  pointing  out  the  ambiguity  of  words, 
and  refolving,  by  that  means,  many  knotty  ques- 
tions, which  had  tortured  the  wits  of  the  fchool- 
men ;  yet,  I  Apprehend  he  has  been  fometimes 
rifled  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  ideai  which 
he  ufes  fo  often  almoit  in  every  page  of  his  Eflay^ 

In  the  explication  given  of  this  word,  we  took 
notice  of  two  meanings  given  to  it ;  a  popular 
and  a  philofophical.  In  the  popular  meanings 
to  have  an  idea  of  any  thing,  iignifies  nothing 
more  than  to  think  of  it. 

Although  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  moil 
properly  and  naturally,  and  indeed  moil  com* 
monly  in  all  vulgar  languages,  exprefled  by  ac- 
tive verbs,  there  is  another  way  of  expreifing 
them  lefs  common,  but  equally  well  under  ft  ood. 
To  think  of  a  thing,  and  to  have  a  thought  of  it; 
to  believe  a  thing,  and  to  have  a  belief  of  it ;  to 
fee  a  thing,  and  have  a  iight  of  it ;  to  conceive  a 
thing,  and  to  have  a  conception,  notion,  or  idea 
of  it,  are  phrafes  perfedly  fynonymous.  In 
thefe  phrafes,  the  thought  means  nothing  but 

the 
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the  ad:  of  thinking;  -the  belief  the  adl  of  believ- 
ing ;  and  the  conception^  notion^  or  idea,  the  a& 
of  conceiving.  -To  have  a  cleat  and  diflindl 
idea,  is,  in  this  fenfe^  nothing  ellc;  but  to  con* 
ceivethe  thing  clearly  and. diftin^ly.  When  the 
word  idea  is  taken  in  this  popular  fenfe,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  our  having  ideas  in  our  minds. 
To  think  without  ideas  would  be  to  think  with- 
out thought,  which  is  a  ipanifeft  cqntradidion^ 

But  there  is  another  tipi^aning  of  the  word 
idea  peculiar  to  Philofopihers,  and  grounded  up- 
on a  philofophical  theory,  which  the  vulgar  ne^ 
ver  think  of.  Philosophers,  ancient  and  modern^^ 
have  maintained,  that  the  operati0m!()f  the  mind; 
like  the  tools  of  an  artificer,  .  can  only  -  be  tiAi^ 
ployed  upon  objeds  that  are  prefent  in  the  mindly 
or  in  the  brain,  where  the  nlind  is  fuppofed  to 
refide.  Therefore,  objei^  that  are  diftant,  in 
time  or  place^  muft  have  a.  reptefentative  in  the 
mind,  or  in  the  brain ;  fome  image  or  picture  of 
them,  which  is  the  objed):  that  the  mind  con- 
templates. This  reprefentative  image  was,  in 
the  old  philofophy^  called  a  j^mi^xjorpi&fl^/^yfe.* 
Since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  it  has  more  com- 
monly been  called  an  idea ;  and  tvtiy  thought 
is  conceived  to. have  an  idea  foar  its  object.  As 
this  has  been  a  common  opinioA  ariiong  Fhilo- 
fophers,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  phik)&>phy^ 
it  is  the  lefs  to  be  wondered  at^  tlmt  they  fhbnld 
be  apt  to  confound  the  operation  of.  the  mind  in 
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thinking,  with  the  idea  or  objed  of  thought, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  its  infeparable  conco*- 

mitant. 

If  we  pay  any  regard  to  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind,  thought  and  the  object  of  thought 
are  different  things,  and  ought  to  be  diftinguifli- 
cd.  It  is  true,  thought  cannot  be  without  an 
objeft ;  for  every  man  who  thinks  muft  think  of 
fomething ;  but  the  objeA  he  thinks  of  is  one 
thing,  his  thought  of  that  objed  is  another  thing. 
They  are  diftinguilhed  in  all  languages  even  by 
the  vulgar ;  and  many  things  may  be  affirmed  of 
thought,  that  iS)  of  the  operation  of  the  mind  in 
thinking,  which  cannot  without  error,  and  even 
abfurdity,  be  affirmed  of  the  objed  of  that  opera- 
tion. 

From  this,  I  think  it  is  erident,  that  rf  the 
word  idea^  in  a  work  where  it  occurs  in  every 
paragraph,  be  ufed  without  any  intimation  of 
the  ambiguity  of  the  word,  fometimes  to  figni- 
fy  thought,  or  the  operation  of  the  mind  in* 
thinking,  fometimes  to  iignify  thoie  internal  ob- 
jedls  of  thought  which  Philofophers  fuppofe,. 
this  nmft  occaiion  confuiion  in  the  thoughts 
both  of  the  author  and  of  the  readers.  I  t^e 
this  to  be  the  greateft  blemilh  in  the  Eflay  on 
Human  Underftanding.  I  apprehend  this  is  the 
truefourceof  feveral  paradoxical  opinions  in  that 
excellent  work^  which  I  fhali  have  occaiion  ta 
take  notice  of« 
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Here  it  is  very  lidtural  td  atlk,  Whether  it  was 
Mr  Locke's  opinion,  that  ideas  are  the  onlyob- 
jefts  of  thought  ?  or.  Whether  it  is  not  poflGible 
for  men  to  think  of  things  which  are  not  ideasr 
ki  the  mind  ? 

To  this  queftion  •  it  is  not  eafy  to  give  a  di- 
redl  anfwer.  On  the  one  hand,  he  fays  often,  in 
diilindt  and  ftudied  expref&ons,  that  the  temt 
idea  ftands  for  whatever  is  the  objeft  of  the  un- 
derftanding  when  a  man  thinks,  or  whatever  it 
is  which  jthe  mind  can  be  employed  about  in 
,  thinking  :  That  the  mind  perceives  nothing  but 
its  own  ideas :  That  all  knowledge  confifts  in 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement" 
of  our  ideas:  That  we  can  have  no  knowledge 
further  than  we  have  ideas.  Thefe>  and  roanjjr 
other  exprcflions  of  the  like  import,  evidently^ 
imply,  that  every  objedl  of  thought  muft  be  aft 
idea,  and  can  be  nothing  elfe. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  perfuaded  that  Mr 
Locke  veould  have  acknowledged,  that  we  may 
think  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  of  the  pla* 
net  Jupiter,  and  of  numberlefs  things,  which  he 
would  have  owned  are  not  ideas  in  the  mind^ 
but  objedts  which  exift  independent  of  the 
mind  that  thinks  of  them. 

How  Ihall  we  reconcile  the  two  parts  pf  thii 
apparent  contradiftion  ?  All  I  am  able  to  fay 
upon  Mr  LocKE^s  principles  to  reconcile  them^ 
is  this,  That  we  cannot  think  of  Alexander^ 
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or  of  the  pilanet  Jupiter,  unlefs  we  have  in  our 
minds  an  idea,  that  is,  an  image  or  piAure  of 
thofe  objeds.  The  idea  of  Alexandeil  i&  an 
image,  pr  piAure,  or  reprefentation  of  that  her^ 
in  mjr  mind  ;  and  this  idea  is  the  immediate  oh* 
jed  of  my  thought  when  I  think  c^  Ajlexan- 
WLK.  That  this  was  Locxje's  opinion,  and  that 
it  has  been  generally  the  (4)inion  of  Philofopher% 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

But,  inftead  of  giiring  light  to  the  queftioK 
propofedy  it  feems  to  involve  it  in  greater  dark- 
nefs. 

When  I  think  of  Alexander,  I  am  told 
there  is  an  image  or  idea  of  Alexander  in  my 
mind,  which  is  the  immediate  obje^  of  thisr 
thought.  The  nece0ary  confequence  of  this 
feems  to  be,  that  there  are  two  objeds  of  this 
thought ;  the  idea,  which  is  in  the  mind,  and 
the  perfon  reprefented  by  that  idea;  the  firft^ 
the  immediate  objedl  of  the  thought,  the  laft, 
the  obj^dt  of  the  fame  thought,  but  not  the  im- 
mediate objed.  This  is  a  hard  faying ;  for  it 
makes  every  thought  of  things  external  to  have 
a  double  obje6t.  Every  man  is  confcious  of  his 
thoughts,  and  yet,  upon  attentive  refle£Uon,  he 
perceives  no  fuch  duplicity  in  the  object  he 
thinks  about.  Sometimes  men  fee  objects 
double,  but  they  always  know  when  they  do 
fo :  And  I  know  of  no  PhUofopher  who  has  ex- 
pre&ly  owned  this  duplicity  in  the  obje&  o£ 

thought^ 
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thought,  though  it  follows  necefTarilj  from  main- 
taining, that,  in  the  feme  thought,  there  is  one 
object,  that  is  immediate  and  in  the  mind  itfelf^ 
and  another  objed,  which  is  not  immediate^  and 
which  is  not  in  the  mind. 

Befides  this,  it  feems  very  hard^  or  rather  im* 
poffible,  to  underftand  what  is  meant  by  ax^  ob«  - 
jed  of  thought,  that  is  not  an  immediate  objeA 
of  thoughL  A  body  in  motion  may  move  ano-  ' 
ther  that  was  at  reft^  by  the  medium  of  a  third 
body  that  is  interpofed.  This  is  eaiily  under- 
flood  ^  but  we  are  unable  to  conceive  any  me- 
dium interpo^  between  a  mind  and  the  thought 
of  that  mind ;  and,  to  think  of  any  objed  by  a 
medium,  feems  to  be  words  without  any  meaning. 
There  is  a  ienfe  in  which  a  thing  may  be  faid  t^ 
be  perceived  by  a  mediunu  Thus»  any  kind  q£ 
(ign  may  be  faid  to  be  the  medium  by  which  I 
perceive  or  underftspid  the  thing  fignified.  The 
fign,  by  cuftom,  or  compad,  or  perhaps  by  nature^ 
introduces  the  thought  of  the  thing  fignified. 
But  here  the  thing  iignified,  when  it  is  introdu- 
ced to  the  thought,  is  an  objed  of  ^bought  no 
lefs  immediate  than  the  fign  was  before :  And 
there  are  here  two  objeds  of  thought,  one  fuc- 
ceeding  ^another,  which  we  have  ihown  b  not 
the  cafe  with  refpedt  to  an  idea,  and  the  objed 
it  reprefents. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  if  Philofopheis 
wiUmaintainp  that  ideas  in  the  mind  are  the 
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•  only  immediate  objeds  of  thought,  they  will  be 
forced  to  grant  that  they  are  the  fole  objeds 
of  thought,  and  that  it  is  imp^fiible  for  men 
to  think  of  any  thing  elfe.  Yet,  fiircly  Mr 
Locke  believed  that  we  can  think  of  many 
'  things  that  are  not  id^s  in  the  mind ;  but 
he  feems  not  to  have  perceived,  that  the  main- 
taining  that  ideas  in  the  mind  are  the  only  im- 
mediate  objeds  of  thought,  muft  neceflarily  draw 
-this  cbnfeqirence  along  with  it. 
»  The  confequence,  however,  was  feen  by  Bi- 
ihbp- Berkeley  and  Mr -Hume,  who  rather 
chofe  to  admit  the  confequence  than  to  give  up 
the  principle  from  which  it  follows. 

Perhaps  it  was  unforttmate  for  Mr  Locke, 
that  he  ufed  the  word  idea  fo  very  frequently, 
as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  give  the  attention 
neceflary  to  put  it  always  to  the  fame  meaning. 
And  it  appears  evident,  that,  in  mahy  places,  he 
means  nothing  mone  by  it  but  the  notion  or  con* 
ception  we  have  of  any  object  of  thought ;  that 
is,  the  adt  of  the  mind  in  poqceiving  it,  and  not 
the  objeft  conceived. 

In  explaining  this  word,  he  fays,  that  he  ufes 
it  for  whatever  is  meant  by  phantafm,  notion* 
fpecies.  Here  are  three  fynonymes  to  the  word 
idea.  The  firit  ^nd  laft  are  very  proper  to  ex* 
prefs  the  philofophical  meaning  of  the  word, 
^eing  terms  of  art  in  the  Peripatetic  philofophy, 
and  fignifying  images  of  extfjmal  things  in  the 

mind. 
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mind,  which,  according  to  that  philofophy,  are 
obje£ts  of  thought.  But  the  word  mtion  is  a 
word  in  common  language,  whofe  meaning  a- 
grees  exadly  with  the  popular  meaning  of  the 
word  idea^  but  not  with  the  philofophicaL 

When  thefe  two  different  meanings  of  the 
word  idea  are  confounded  in  a  iludied  explica- 
tion of  it,  there  is  little  reafon  to  expe<a  th^ 
they  fliould  be  carefuHy  diftinguilhed  in  the  fre- 
xjuent  ufe  of  it.  There  are  many  paffages  in 
the  EfTay,  in  which,  to  make  them  intelligible 
the  word  idea  muft  be  taken  in  one  of  thofe 
fenfes,  and  many  others,  in  which  it  muit  be 
taken  in  the  other.  It  feems  probable,  that  the 
author,  not  attending  to  this  ambiguity  of  the 
word,  ufed  it  in  the  one  fenfe  or  the  other,  as 
the  fubjed-matter  required  j  and  the  far  gr^eat- 
fir  part  of  bis  readers  have  done  the.  fame. 

There  is  a  third  fenfe,  in  which  he  ufes  the 
word  not  unfrequently,  to  lignify  objefts  of 
thought  that  are  not  in  the  mind,  but  exter- 
nal. Of  this  he  feems  to  be  fenfible,  and 
feme  where  makes  an  apology  for  it.  When 
he  affirms,  as  he  does  in  innumerable  pea- 
ces, that  all  human  knowledge  confifts  in  the 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
our  ideas,  it  is  impoilible  to  put  a  meaning  upoa 
this,  confident  with  his  principles,  unlefs  he 
means  by  ideas  every  obje<Sl  of  human  thought, 
whether  mediate  or  immediate ;  every  things  in 

P4  ^ 
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^  woc4»  that  can  be  fignified  by  the-fubjeft/  or 
•by  the  predicate  of  a  propoMon.    - 

Thus  we  fee,  that  the  word  idea  has  three  dif- 
ferent meanings  in  the .  I^ay  ^  and  the  author 
feeais  to  have  ufed  i(  fometimes  in  one,  fometimes 
)n  another,  without  being  aware  of  any  change 
in  the  meaiUng.  The  reader  Aides  eafily  into 
the  fame  feUacy,  that  meaning  occurring  mdft  rea- 
dily to  his  mind  which  gives  the  beft  fenfe  to 
what  he  reads.  I  have  met  with  perfons  profef- 
fing  no  flight  acquaintance  with  the  Eflay  on  Hu- 
man Underftanding,  who  maintained,  that  the 
word  idea^  wherever  it  occurs,  means  nothing 
more  than  thought ;  and  that  where  he  fpeaks 
of  ideas  as  images  in  the  mind,  and  as  objeds  of 
thought,  he  is  not  to  be  underftood  as  fpeaking 
properly,  but  figuratively  or  analogically  :  And 
indeed  I  apprehend,  that  it  would  be  no  fmaU 
advantage  to  many  paflages  in  the  book,  if  they 
could  admit  of  this  interpretation. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  this  Philofopher  alone 
to  have  given  too  little  attention  to  the  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  the 
pbjetSs  of  thofe  operations.  Although  this  di- 
ftindion  be  familiar  to  the  vulgar,  and  found  in 
^he  ftruAure  of  dl  languages,  Philofophers, 
when,  they  fpeak  of  ideas,  ofteq  confound  the 
two  together  j  and  their  theory  concerning  ideas 
'bas  led  them  to  do  fo  :  For  ideas  being  fuppofe4 
to  :be  a^ih&dowy  kind  of  beings,  intermediate  be- 

twecq 
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tween  the  thought,  and  the  obj^  of  thaai^bt^ 
ibmetinies  feeih  to'  coale&e  with  the  thought, 
fometunes  with  the  objet^  of  thought,  and  fome- 
times  to  have  a  diilind  exiftence  of  their  owi]^ 

The  fame  philofophical  theory  of  ideas  has 
led  Philofophers  to  confound  the  different  o^ 
rations  of  the  underftanding,  and  to  call  tbein 
all  bj  the  name  of  perception.  Mr  Locke, 
though  not  free  from  this  fault,  is  not  fo  often 
chargeable  with  ij,  as  forae  who  came  after  him. 
The  vulgar  give  the  name  of  perception  to  that 
immediate  knowledge  of  external  objefts  which 
we  have  by  our  external  fenfes.  This  is  its  pro* 
per  meaning  in  our  language,  though  fometimes 
it  may  be  applied  to  other  things  metaphorically 
or  analogically.  When  I  think  of  any  thing 
that  does  not  exift,  as  of  the  republic  of  Oceana, 
I  do  not  perceive  it ;  I  only  conceive  or  imagine 
it :  When  I  think  of  what  h^pened  to  me* 
yefterday,  I  do  not  perceive  but  remember  it : 
When  I  am  pained  with  the  gout,  it  is  not  pro- 
per to  fay  I  perceive  the  pain ;  I  feel  it ;  or  am 
confcious  of  it :  It  is  not  an  objeft  of  perceptionj 
but  of  fenfation  and  ot  confcioufnefs.  So  far 
the  vulgar  diftinguifh  very  prpperly  the  different 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  never  confound  the 
names  of  things  fo  different  in  their  nature : 
But  the  theory  of  ideas  leads  Philofophers  to  con- 
ceive all  thofe  operations  to  be  of  one  nature^  and 
p  give  them  one  qame :  They  arc  al)^  according 
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^  to  ^bsiX,  theory^  the  perception  of  ideas  in  the 
I  mind.  Perceiving,  remembering,  imagining,  be- 
j  ing  confcious,  are  all  perceiving  ideas  in  the 
mind,  and  are  called  perceptions.  Hence  it  is 
that  Fhilofophers  fpeak  of  the  perceptions  of 
memory,  and  the  perceptions  of  imagination. 
They  make  fenfation  to  be  a  pei:ception ;  and 
every  thing  we  perpeive  by  our  fenfes  to  be  an 
idea  of  fenfation :  Sometimes  tl\ey  fay,  that  they 
are  confcious  of  the  ideas  in  {heir  own  minds, 
fometimes  that  thpy  perceive  thopi. 

However  io^probable  it  may  appear  that  Fhi- 
lofophers, who  have  t^en  pains  to  ftudy  the 
operations  of  their  own  minds,  fhould  exprels 
them  lefs  properly,  and  lefs  diftindly  than  the 
vulgar,  it  f<?ems  really  to  b^  the  cafe  ;  and  the 
only  account  that  can  be  given  of  this  ftrange 
phaenomenon,  I  take  to  be  this  :  That  the  vul- 
gar feek  no  theory  to  account  for  the  operations 
of  their  minds ;  they  know  that  they  fee,  and 
h^ar,  and  remember,  and  imagine ;  and  thofo 
who  think  diftindlly  will  exprefs  thefe  opera- 
tions diftindly,  as  their  confciovifnefs  reprefents 
them  to  the  mind  :  But  Phijiofophers  think  they 
ought  to  know  not  only  th^t  there  are  fuch  ope- 
rations, but  how  they  are  performed ;  how  they 
fee*  and  hear,  and  remember,  ^nd  imagine  ;  and, 
having  invented  a  theory  to  explain  thefe  ope- 
rations, by  ideas  or  images  ip  the  mind,  they 
fuit  their  expreiBons  to  th^ir  theory  ;  ^d  ^s  ^ 

falfe 
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falfe  comment  throws  a  cloud  upon  the  ttx% 
fo  a  falfe  theory  darkens  the  pfasenomena  which 
it  attempts  to  explain. 

We  fhall  examine  this  theory  afterwards. 
Here  I  would  only  obferve,  that  if  it  is  not  true, 
it  may  be  expected  that  it  Should  lead  ingenit- 
ous  men  who  adopt  it  to  confound  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  mind  with  their  objeds, ,  and  with 
one  another,  even  where  the  common  langu^e  of 
the  unlearned  clearly  diftinguifhes  them.  One 
that  trufts  to  a  fidfe  guide  is  in  greater  danger  of 
being  led  aftray  than  he  who  trufts  his  own  eyes, 
though  he  (hould  be  but  indi^erently  acqu^intr 
ed  with  the  road. 


CHAP.    X. 

Of  the  Sentiments  of  Bi/bop  Berkeley. 

GEORGE  BERKELEY,  afterwards  Bifhop 
of  Cloyne,  publifhed  his  new  Theory  of 
Vifion  in  1709;  his  Treatife  on  the  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge  in  1710  ;  and  his  Dialogues 
between  Hylas  and  Philonous  in  1713 ;  being 
then  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin*  He 
is  acknowledged  univerfally  to  have  gceat  merit 
as  an  excellent  writer,  and  a  very  acute  and  clear 
rcafoner  on  the  moft  abftradt  fubjeds,  not  tp 
fpeak  of  his  vi|tues  as  9  maij,  which  werp  very 

confpicuous : 
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jftmfpichcnis :  Tettbe  dodrine  efaieflj  bdd  forth 
£i.ihe  .trealiies  above  ntsttionedy  €i%>ecially  in 
the  two  laft,  has  generally  been  thought  fo  very 
abfurd,  that  few  can  bci  brought  to  think  that  he 
ctdxer  believed  it  himfdf,  w  thfit  he  fedoufl^ 
meant  to  periiiade  others  of  ita  truth* 
,  iHe  maintains^  and  -thinks  he  has  demon- 
Ixated,  by  a.  variety  of  arguaitot9»  grounded  cm 
^riipcipks  of  {ddlofispby  liniveriaUy  receiyed» 
that  there  it  no  fuch  thing  as  matter  in  the  uni* 
irerfe ;  that  fun-  and  moon^  earth  and  fea,  our 
own  bodies,  aikl  thofe  of  our  friends,  are  no- 
Ihing  but  ideas,  in  the  minds  df  tbofe  who  think 
of  them,  and  that  they  have  no  eziftence  when 
they  are  not  the  obje&s  of  thought ;  that  all 
that  is  in  the  univerfe  may  be  reduced  to  two 
categories,  to  wit,  minds,  -and  ideas  in  the 
mind. 

But  however  abfurd  this  do&rine  might  ap- 
pear to  the  unlearned,  who  conlider  the  exift- 
ence  of  the  objeds  of  fenfe  as  the  moft  evident 
of  all  truths,  and  what  no  man  in  his  fenfes  can 
doubt ;  the  Philofophers,  who  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  conlider  ideas  as  the  immediate  ob« 
jeds  of  all  thought,  had  no  title  to  view  this 
doctrine  of  Berkeley  in  fo  unfavourable  a  light* 

They  were  taught  by  Dis  Cartes,  and  by 
all  that  came  after  him,  that  the  exiftence  of 
the  objedls  of*  fenfe  is  not  felf-evident,  but  re- 
^mr^  to  be  proved  by  arguments;    and  al- 
though 
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though  Des  Cart;es,  and  many  others^  h^d  la* 
boured  to  find  arguments  for  this  purpoie^  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  that  force  and  clearnefs  in 
them  which  might  have  been  expelled  in  a 
matter  of  fuch  importance.  Mr  Norris  had 
declared,  that  after  all  the  arguments  that  had 
been  offered,  the  exiftence  of  an  external  world 
is  only  probable,  but  by  no  means  certain,  Ma-s 
LEBRANCUE  thought  it  reilcd  upon  the  authori« 
ty  of  revelation,  and  that  the  arguments  drawn 
from  reafon  were  not  perfcdly  conclufive. ,  0-» 
thers  thought,  that  the  argument  from  revela- 
tion was  a  mere  fopbifm,  becaufe  revelation 
comes  to  us  by  our  fenfes,  and  muft  reil  upon 
Aeir  authority. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  the  new  philofophy  had 
been  making  gradual  approaches  towards  Berke-* 
eey's  opinion  ;  and,  whatever  others  might  do, 
the  Fhilofophers  had  no  title  to  look  upon  it  as 
abfurd,  or  unworthy  of  a  fair  examination.  Se« 
veral  authors  attempted  to  anfwer  his  arguments, 
but  with  little  jTuccefs,  and  others  acknowledged 
that  they  could  neither  anfwer  them  nor  aflent 
to  them.  It  is  probable  the  Bifhop  made  but 
few  converts  to  his  do6krine ;  but  it  is  certain  he 
made  fome  ;  and  that  he  himfelf  cc^tinued^  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  firmly  perfuaded^  oot  only 
of  its  trath,  but  of  its  great  importance  for  the 
improvement  of  human  knowledge,  and  efpe« 
cially  for  the  diefence  of  reli^^.;     Dial.  Pref. 

**  If 
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**  If  the  principles  which  I  here  endeavour  to 
^  propagate  are  admitted  for  true,  the  confe* 
**  quences  which  I  think  evidently  flow  from 
"  thence  are,  that  atheifin  and  fcepticifin  will  be 
•*  utterly  deftroyed,  many  intricate  points  made 
•*•  plain,  great  difficulties  folved,  feveral  ufelefs 
**  parts  of  fcience  retrenched,  fpeculation  reffer- 
••  red  to  praAice,  and  men  reduced  from  para- 
^  doxes  to  common  ienfe." 

In  the  Theory  of  Vifion,  he  goes  no  further 
than  to  aflert,  that  the  objedls  of  fight  are  no- 
thing but  ideas  in  the  mind,  granting,  or  at  leaft 
not  denying,  that  there  is  a  tangible  world, 
which  is  really  external,  and  which  exifts  whe- 
ther we  perceive  it  or  not.  Whether  the  reafon 
of  this  was,  that  his  fyftem  had  not,  at  that 
time,  wholly  opened  to  his  own  mind,  or  whe- 
ther he  thought  it  prudent  to  let  it  enter  into 
the  minds  of  his  readers  by  degrees,  I  cannot 
fay.  I  think  he  infinuates  the  lad  as  the  reafon 
in  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge. 

The  Theory  of  Vifion,  howeyer,  taken  by 
itfelf,  and  without  relation  to  the  main  branch 
of  his  fyftem,  contains  very  important  difco- 
veries,  and  marks  of  great  genius.  He  diftin- 
guifties,  more  accurately  than  any  that  went 
before  him,  between  the  immediate  objects  of 
fight,  and  thofe  of  the  other  fenfes  which  are 
early  aflbciated  with  them.  He  fhews,  that  di- 
itance,  of  itfelf,  and  immediately,  is  not  feen ; 

but 
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but  that  we  learn  to  judge  of  it  by  certain  fen- 
fations  and  perceptions  which  are  conneded 
with  it.  This  is  a  Very  important  oJ)f^rvation  ; 
and,  I  believe,  was  firft  made  by  this  author.  It 
gives  much  new  light  to  the  operations  of  our 
fenfes,  and  ferves  to  account  for  many  pha^no- 
mena  in  optics,  of  which  the  greateft  adepts  in 
that  fcience  had  always  either  given  a  falfe  ac* 
count,  or  acknowledged  that  they  could  give 
none  at  all. 

We  may  obfervc,  by  the  way,  that  the  inge- 
nious author  feems  not  to  have  attended  to  a  di- 
flinftion,  by  which  his  general  aflcrtion  ought 
to  have  been  limited.  It  is  true  that  the  di- 
ftance  of  an  objedl  from  the  eye  is  not  imme- 
diately feen  ;  but  ther^  is  a  certain  kind  of  di* 
ftance  of  one  objeft  from  another  which  we  fee 
immediately.  The  author  acknowledges,  that 
there  is  a  vifible  extenlion,  and  vifible  figures, 
which  are  proper  objeds  of  fight ;  there  mult 
therefore  be  a  vifible  diftance.  Aftronomers 
call  it  angular  diftance ;  and  although  they  mea- 
fure  it  by  the  angle,  which  is  made  by  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  two  diftant  objedls, 
yet  it  is  immediately  perceived  by  fight,  even 
by  thofe  who  never  thought  of  that  angle. 

He  led  the  way  in  fliewing  how  we  learn  to 
perceive  the  diftance  of  an  objeft  from  the  eye, 
though  this  fpeculation  was  cftrried  further  by 
others  who  came  after  him.      He  made  the 

diftin^flion 
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diftinftion  betweeil  that  extenfion  and  figure 
which  we.  perceive  by  fight  only,  and  that 
which  we  perceive  by  touch  j  calling  the  firft, 
vifible,  the  laft^  tangible  extenfion  and  figure. 
He  (hewed  likewife,  that  tangible  extenfion,  and 
not  vifible,  is  the  objed  of  geometry,  although 
Mathematicians  commonly  ufe  vifible  diagrams 
in  their  demonftrations. 

The  notion  of  extenfion  and  figure  which  we 
get  firom  fight  only,  and  that  which  we  get  from 
touch,  have  been  fo  conftantly  conjoined  from 
our  infancy  in  all  the  judgments  we  form  of 
the  objeds  of  fenfe,  that  it  requited  great  abi-^ 
lities  to  diftinguifii  them  accurately,  and  to  af-* 
fign  to  each  fenfe  what  truly  belongs  to  it  j  ^^  fo 
^'  difficult  a  thing  it  is,"  as  Berkeley  jultly  ob- 
ferves,  '^  to  diflblve  an  union  fo  early  beguui  and 
"  confirmed  by  fo  long  a  habit.*'  This  point 
he  has.  laboured,  through  the  whole  of  the  Ef- 
fay  on  Vifion,  with  that  uncommon  penetration 
and  judgment  which  he  poflefled,  and  with  as 
great  fuccefs  as  could  be  expefted  in  a  firfl:  at- 
tempt upon  fo  abftrufe  a  fubjeft. 

He  concludes  this  Eflay,  by  fliewing,  in  no 
lefs  than  feven  fedions,  the  notions  which  an  in* 
telligent  being,  endowed  with  fight^  without 
the  fenfe  of  touch,  might  form  of  the  objeds  of 
fenfe.  This  fpeculation,  to  fliallow  thinkers^ 
may  appear  to  be-egregious  trifling.  To  Biftiop 
Berkeley  it  appeared  in  another  light,  and  will 

do 
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do  fo  to  thofe  who  are  capable  of  entering  into 
it,  and  who  know  the  importance  of  it,  in  fd- 
ving  many  of  the  phaehomena  of  vifion.  He 
feems,  indeed,  to  have  exerted  more  force  of 
genius  in  this  than  in  the  main  branch  of  his 
fyftem. 

In  the  new  philofophy,  the  pillars  by  which 
the  exiftehce  of  a  material  world  was  fupported, 
were  fo  feeble,  that  it  did  not  require  the  force 
of  a  Samson  to  bring  them  down ;  and  in  this 
we  have  not  fo  much  reafon  to  admire  the 
ftrength  of  Berkeley's  genius,  as  his  boldnefs' 
in  publifliing  to  the  world  an  opinion,  which 
the  unlearned  woiild  be  apt  to  interpret  as  the 
lign  of  a  crazy  intelled.  A  man  who  was  firm- 
ly perfuaded  of  the  dodrine  univerfally  recei- 
ved by  Philofophers  concerning  ideas,  if  he 
could  but  take  courage  to  call  in  queftion  the 
e&iftence  of  a  material  world,  would  eafily 
find  unanfwerable  arguments  in  that  dodrine. 
"  Some  truths  th^re  are,"  fays  Berkeley,  "  fo 
'^  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind,  that  a  man  need 
*'  only  open  his  eyes  to  fee  them.  Such,"  he 
add^,  ^'  I  take  this  important  one  to  be,  that  all 
**  the  choir  of  heaven,  and  furniture  of  the 
^*  earth ;  in  a  word,  all  thofe  bodies  which  com- 
'^  pofe  the  mighty  frame -of  the  world}  have 
"  not  any  fubfiftence  without  a  mipd.'-  Princ* 
§6. 

Vol.  I.  ^  '^^ 


The  principle  from  which  this  importaDt  coo- 
dufion  i&  ob¥ioafly  deduced,,  is  laid  down  in  the 
$x&  fenteiice  of  his  Principles  of  Knowledge  as 
evident;  and  indeed  it  had  always  been  ac- 
knowledged by  Philofophers,  '^  It  is  evident,'* 
fcys  he,  *^  to  any  one  who  takes  a  furvey  of  the 
f*  objeds  of  human  knowledge^  that  they  are 
^^  either  ideas  adually  imprinted  on  the  fenfes, 
f  ^  or  elfe,  fach  as  are  perceived,  by  attending  to 
f«  the  paffions  and  operations  of  the  mind ;  or, 
**  laftly,  ideas  formed  by  help  of  memory  and 
^  imagination,  either  compounding,  dividing,  or 
f*  barely  reprefenting  thofe  .originally  perceived 
i*  in  the  forefaid  ways.*' 

This  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole 
fyftem  refts.  If  this  be  true,  then,  indeed,  the 
^iftence  of  a  material  world  muft  be  a  dream 
that  has  impofed  upon  all  mankind  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world. 

The  foundation  on  which  fuch  a  fabric  refts 
ought  to  be  very  folid,  and  well  eftablifhed ; 
yet  Berkeley  fays  nothing  more  for  it  than 
that  it  is  evident.  If  be  means  that  it  is  felf- 
l^vident,  this,  indeed,  might  be  a  good  reafon 
for  not  offering  any  direiSt  argument  in  proof  of 
it.  But  I  apprehend  this  cannot  juftly  be  faid. 
Self-evident  propofitions  are  thofe  which  appear 
evident  to  every  ma^  of  found  underftanding 
who  apprehends  the  meaning  of  them  diftindly, 
find  attends  to  tbenL  without  prejudice^    Can 

this 
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this  be  faid  of  this  propofition^  that  all  the  phr 
jeds  of  our  know^ledge  are  ideas  in  our  own 
minds  ?  I  believe,  that,  to  any  man  uninftruc- 
ted  in  philofophy,  this  propoiition  will  appear 
very  improbable,  if  not  abfurd.  However  fcax^ 
.  ty  his  knowledge  may  be,  he  confiders  the  fim 
and  moon,  the  earth  and  fea,  as  objedsofit: 
And  it  will  be  difficult  to  perfuade  him,  that 
thofe  objeds  of  his  knowledge  are  ideas  in  his 
own  mind,  and  have  no  exiftence  when  he  does 
not  think  of  them.  If  I  may  prefume  to  fpeak 
my  own  feutiments,  I  once  believed  this  doc* 
trine  of  ideas  fo  firmly,  as  to  embrace  the  whole 
of  Berkelet^s  fyilem  in  confequence  of  it;  till» 
finding  other  confequences  to  follow  from  it, 
which  gave  me  more  uneafinefs  than  the  want  of 
a  material  world,  it  came  into  my  mind,  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  to  put  the  queition.  What 
evidence  have  I  for  this  do&rine,  that  all  the 
objeds  of  my  knowledge  are  ideas  in  my  own 
mind  ?  From  that  time  to  the  prefent,  I  have 
been  candidly  and  impartially,  as  I  think,  feek- 
ing  for  the  evidence  of  this  principle,  but  can 
find  none,  excepting  the  authority  of  Philoice^ 
phers. 

We  fhall  have  occafion  to  examine  itsevw 
dence  afterwards.  I  would  at  prefent  Only,  ob- 
fbrve,  that  all  the  arguments  h^oagbt  by  Bei^ 
RELET  againft  the  exiftence  of  a  material  world 
are  grounded  upon  it ;  and  that  he  has  not  at- 
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temi^ltcd  to  give  any  evidence  for  it^  but  takes  it 
for  ^i^e4,  as  other  Fbilofophers  )i94  done  ber 
fore  him. 

Bttt  fiippofing  this  principle  to  be  true,  Bzkt 
X£  let's  fyftem  is  impregiji^ble.  No  demonftra*^ 
tion  can  be  more  evid^it  than  his  reafoning  from 
it.  Whatever  ^$  perceived  i^  an  idea,  and  an 
idea  can  oqIj  ezift  in  a  mind.  It  has  no  exift- 
ence  when  it  is  pot  perceived ;  nor  caii  there  be 
fkny  thing  like  an  idea,  but  an  idea. 

So  fenfib^e  he  was,  that  it  required  no  labo* 
rious  reafoning  to  deduce  his  fyftem  from  the  prin- 
ciple laid  doWn,  that  he  was  afraid  of  being 
thought  needlefsly  prolix  in  haadling  the  fubjed, 
and  makes  an  apology  for  it.  Ftinc.  §  22.  **  To 
>•  what  purpofe  is  it,"  fays  he^  "  to  dilate,  upon 
**  that  which  may  be  demonftrated,  with  the  ut- 
"  moll  evidence,  in  a  line  or  two,  to  any  one  who 
«  is  capable  of  the  leaft  refleftion.''  But  though 
his  demonflration  might  have  been  comprehend- 
ed in  a  line  or  two,  he  very  prudently  thought, 
than  an  opinion,  which  the  world  would  be  apt 
to  look  upon  as  a  monfter  of  abfurdity,  would 
not  be  able  to  make  its  >vay  at  once,  even  by 
the  force  of  a  naked  demonftration.  He  ob- 
serves juftly,  Dial.  2.  "  That  though  a  demon- 
f^  ItratioA  be  never  fo  well  grounded,  and  fairly 
^  propofed^  yet,  if  ther?  is,  withal,  a  ftrain  of 
ff  prejudice,  or  a  wrong  bias  on  the  underftand- 
ft  jng,  can  it  be  expeded  to  perceive  clearly, 

"  and 
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"  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  truth  ?  No ;  there  is 
"  need  of  time  and  pains ;  the  attention  mufl 
be  awakened  and  detained,  by  a  frequent  re- 
petition of  the  fame  thing,  placed  often  in 
the  fame,  often  in  different  lights.'* 
It  was  therefore  neceflary  to  .dwell  upon  it, 
and  turn  it  on  all  fides  till  it  became  familiar ; 
to  confider  all  its  confequences,  and  to  obviate 
every  prejudice  and  prepoflcflion  that  might 
hinder  its  admittance.  It  was  even  a  matter  of 
fome  difficulty  to  fit  it  to  common  language,  fo 
far  as  to  enable  men  to  fpeak  and  reafon  about 
it  intelligibly.  Thofe  who  have  entered  ferioaC- 
ly  into  Berkeley's  fyftem,  have  found,  aftet 
all  the  afiiftance  which  his  writings  give,  that 
time  and  praftice  are  neceflary  to  acquire  thfe 
habit  of  fpeaking  and  thinking  diftindly  upon  it. 
Berkeley  forefaw  the  oppofition  that  would 
be  made  to  his  fyftem,  from  two  different  quar- 
ters ;  Jir/l,  from  the  Fhilofopers  ;  and,  Jecondlyj 
from  the  vulgar,  who  are  led  by  the  plain  die- 
tates  of  nature.  The  firft  he  had  the  courage  to 
oppofe  openly  and  avowedly ;  the  fecond  he 
dreaded  much  more,  and  therefore  takes  a  great 
deal  of  pains,  and,  I  think,  ufes  fome  art,  to  couit 
into  his  party.  This  is  particularly  obfervable  ift 
his  Dialogues.  He  fets  out  with  a  declatatioii. 
Dial.  I .  *'  That,  of  late,  he  had  quitted  feverdl 
'^  of  the  fublime  notions  he  had  got  in  the  fchoob 
''  of  the  Philofopbers  for  vulgar  opinions,'*  and 

(^3  aflures 


fiflures  Hylas,  his  fellow- dialpgiit,  <<  That, 
**  fince  this  revolt  from  metaphyfical  notions  to 
**  the  plain  didates  of  nature,  and  common  fenfe,' 
^  he  found  his  underftanding  ftrangely  enlight- 
^  ened  ;  fo  that  he  could  now  eafily  comprehend 
*^  9  great  many  things,  which  before  were  all 
^*  inyftery  and  riddle/'  Pref.  to  Dial.  "  Ifhis^ 
^'  principles  are  admitted  for  true,  men  will  be 
**  reduced  from  paradoxes  to  common  fenfe^'* 
At  the  fame  time,  he  acknowledgies,  ^*  That  they 
**  carry  with  them  a  great  oppofition  to  the  pre- 
^  jndices  of  Philofopers,  which  have  fo  &lt  pre- 
^^  vailed  againll  the  common  fenfe  and  natural 
^  notions  of  mankind.'* 

When  Hylas  objeds  to  him,  DiaL  3.  "  Yoir 
*•  can  never  perfuade  me  Philonqus,  that  the 
*^  denying  of  matter  or  corporeal  fubftance  is  not 
"  repugnant  to  the  univerfal  fenfe  of  mankind  j'' 
he  anfwers,  "  I  wifh  both  our  opinions  were 
**  fairly  ftated,  and  fubmittcd  to  the  judgment 
**  of  men  who  had  plain  common  fenfe,  without 
^'  the  prejudices  of  a  learned  education.  Let  me 
**  be  reprefented  as  one  who  trufts  his  fenfes, 
*^  who  thinks  he  knows  the  things  be  fees  and 
'*  feels,  and  entertains  no  doubt  of  their  exifl- 
^  ence. — If  by  material  fubftance  is  meant  only 
**  feniible  body,  that  which  is  feen  and  felt,  (and 
^  the  unphilofophical  part  of  the  world,  I  dare 
**  fty,  mean  no  more),  then  J  am  more  certain  of 
'^  matter's  ^^ence  than  you  ot  any  other  Phi- 

•*  lofopher 
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lofopher  pretend  to  be.  If  there  be  any  thing 
which  makes  the  generality,  of  mankind  averfe 
**  from  the  notions  I  efpoufe,  it  is  a  mifapprehen- 
fion  that  I  deny  the  reality  of  fenfible  things : 
But  as  it  is  you  who  are  guilty  of  that  and  not 
"  I,  it  follows,  that>  in  truth,  their  averfioti  is 
againft  your  notions,  and  not  mine,— I  am 
content  to  appeal  to  the  common  fenfe  of  the 
**  world  for  the  truth  of  my  notion.— I  am  of  a 
"  vulgar  call,  fimple  enough  to  believe  my 
**  fenfes,  and  to  leave  things  as  I  find  them.— I 
"  cannot,  for  my  life,  help  thinking  that  ihow 
•^  is  white,  and  fire  hot.' ■ 

When  Hylas  is  at  laft  entirely  converted,  he 
obferves  to  Philonoos,  **  After  all^  the^eontro* 
*•  verfy  about  matter,  in  the  drift  acceptation  of 
it,  lies  altogether  between  you  and  the  Philo- 
fophers,  whofe  principles,  I  acknowledge,  are 
^*  not  near  fo  natural,  or  fo  agreeable  to  the  com- 
"^  mon  fenfe  of  mankind^  and  Holy  Scripture,  as 
*•  yours."  Philonous. obferves  in  the  end. 
That  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  fetter  up  of 
new  notions,  his  endeavours  tend  only  to  unite, 
and  to  place  in  a  clearer  light,  that  truth  which 
<<  was  before  fiiared  between  the  vulgar  and  the 
*'  Philofophers ;  the  former  being  of  opinion, 
^  that  thofe  things  they  immediately  petceivte 
"  are  the  real  things  ;  and  the  latter,  that  the 
things  immediately  perceived  are  ideas  wUcb' 
exift  only  in  the  mind  \  which  two  things'  pot 
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^^  together  do,  in  effedt,  conftitute  the  fubftance 
*^  of  what  he  advances  */*  And  he  concludes  by 
obfenring,  '^  That  thofe  principles,  wMch  at  firft 
'^  view  lead  to  fcepticifm,  porfued  to  a  certain 
^  point,  bring  men  back  to  common  ffsnCb^*' 

Thele  paflages  Ibow  fufficiently  the  author'a 
omcern  to  reconcile  his  fjftem  to  the  plain  dic<- 
tates  of  nature  and  common  fenfe,  while  he  ex^ 
pre0es  no  concern  to  reconcile  it  to  the  received 
4odrines  of  Philofc^bers.  He  is  fond  to  take 
part  with  the  vulgar  againft  the  Philofophers, 
^ad  to  vindicate  comtnon  fenfe  againft  their  inno«- 
vations.  AVhat  pity  is  it  that  he  did  not  carryi 
this  fufpicion  of  the  doftrine  of  Philofophers  fo 
far  as  to  doubt  of  that  philoibphical  tenet  on 
which  his  whole  fyftem  is  built,  to  wit^  that  the 
things  immediately  perceived  ,by  the  fenfes  are 
ideas  which  exift  only  in  the  nund  I 

After  all,  it  feems  no  eafy  matter  to  m^e  the 
vulgar  opinion  and  that  of  Berkeley  to  meet^ 
And  to  accompIi(h  this,  he  feems  to  me  to  draw 
each  out  of  its  line  towards  the  other,  not  with- 
out fome  ftraining. 

The  vulgar  opinion  he  reduces  to  this,  that  . 
the  very  things  which  we  perceive  by  our  fenfes 
do  really  exift.  This  he  grants  :  For  thefe  things, 
fiiys  he,  are  ideas  in  our  minds,  or  complexions 
of  ideas,  to  which  we  give  one  name,  and  confider 
qs  one  thing ;  thefe  are  the  immediate  objeds  of 
'^ji^i^.and  thefe  do  really  exift^  As  to  the  notion, 
-*•  '•  that 
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that  thofe  things  have  an  abfplnte  external  exir 
ftence,  independent  of  being  perceived  by  any 
mind,  he  thinks  that  this  is  no  notion  of  the  vuU 
gar,  but  a  refinement  of  Philofophers  ;  and  that 
the  notion  of  material  fubftance,  as  2l  Juhjlratum^ 
or  fupport  of  that  colledion  of  fenfible  qu^lities^ 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  an  apple  or  a  iiie- 
Ion,  is  likewife  an  invention  of  Philofophers,  :and 
is  not  found  with  the  vulgar  till  they  are  inftruc* 
ted  by  Philofophers,  The  fubdance  not: being 
an  objed  of  fehfe,  the  vulgar  never  think  of  it ;. 
or,  if  they  are  taught  the  ufe  of  the  word^  tbcy. 
mean  np  more  by  it  but  that  coUedion  of  fenr^ 
fible  qualities  which  they,  from  finding  t^eni 
conjoined  in  nature,  have  bqen  accuilomedto 
call  by  one  name,  and  to  confider  as  one  thing. ; 

Thus  he  daws  the  vulgar  opinion  near  to  his 
own ;  and,  that  he  may  meet  it;  half  way,  he 
acknowledges, ,  that  material  things  have  a  real 
exiftence  out  of  the  mind  of  this  or  that  perfon; 
but  the  queftion,  fays  he,  between  the  materia^ 
lift  and  me,  is.  Whether  they  have  an  abiblute 
exiftence  diftind  from  their  being  perceived  .by 
GoDy  and  exterior  to  all  mipds  ?  This,  indeed,  ho 
fays,  feme  Heathens  and  Philofophers  have  af« 
firmed  \  but  whoever  entertains  nations  of  the 
Deity,  fuitable  to  the  HoIy^Scripture,^  will  be  cif 
another  opinion.  ...» 

JBut  here  an  objedion  occurs,  wfaiclt-it  requi* 
red  all  his  ingenuity  to  anfwer.     It  is^tjhis  :  The 

ideas 
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ideas  in  my  mind  cannot  be  the  fame  with  the 
ideas  of  any  other  mind ;  therefore,  if  the  objects 
I  perceive  be  only  ideas,  it  is  impoffible  that  the 
obje&s  I  perceive  can  exift  any  where,  when  I 
do  not  perceive  them  ;  and  it  is  impoffible  that 
two  oir  more  minds  can  perceive  the  fame  objeA. 

To  this  Berkeley  anfwers,  that  this  objedion 
prefles  no  lefs  the  opinion  of  the  materialift  Phi- 
lofopher  than  his :  But  the  difficulty  is,  to  make 
his  opinion  coincide  with  the  notions  of  the  vul- 
gar,  who  are  firmly  perfuaded,  that  the  very 
identicfd  objefts  which  they  percdve,  continue 
to  exift  when  they  do  not  perceive  them  ^  and 
who  are  no  lefs  firmly  perfuaded^  that  when  ten 
men  look  at  the  fun  or  the  moon,  they  all  fee  the 
fame  individual  objed. 

To  reconcile  this  repugnancy,  he  obferves. 
Dial.  3.  "  That  if  the  ttrm  fame  be  taken  in  the 
**  vulgar  acceptation,  it  is  certain,  (and  not  at 
**  all  repugnant  to  the  principles  he  maintains,) 
**  that  diffisrent  perfons  may  perceive  the  fame 
**  thing ;  or  the  fame  thing  or  idea  exift  in  dif* 
**  ferent  minds.  Words  are  of  arbitrary  impo- 
^  fition ;  and  fince  men  are  ufed  to  apply  the 
"  wordySif^,  where  no  diftindlion  or  variety  is 
^  perceived,  and  he  does  not  pretend  to  alter 
**  their  perceptions,  it  follows,  that  as  men  have 
*'  faid  before,  fevcral  faw  the  fame  thing ;  fo 
**  they  may,  upon  like  occafions,  ftill  continue 
^  to  ufe  the  fame  phrafe  without  any  deviation, 
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'^  either  from  propriety  of  language  or  the  truth 
'^  of  things :  But  if  the  term  fame  be  ufed  m 
**  the  acceptation  of  Fhiloibphers,  who  pretend 
**  to  an  abft  racked  notion  of  identity,  then^ 
u  according  to  tUeir  fundry  definitions  of  thi» 
'<  term,  (for  it  is  not  yet  agreed  wherein  tha:^ 
^*  philofophic  identity  confifts,)  it  may  or  may 
not  be  poffible  for  divers  perfons  to  perceive 
the  fame  thing :  But  whether  Philofophers  (hall 
think  fit  to  call  a  thing  the  Jame  or  no,  is,  I 
'<  conceive,  of  fmall  importance.  Men  may  dif- 
*^  pute  about  identity  and  diverfity,  without  apy 
*^  real  difference  in  th^ir  thoughts  and  opinion^^ 
**  abftrac^ed  from  names.'* 
Upon  the  whole,  1  apprehend  that  Bbrkslst 
has  carried  this  attempt  to  reconcile  his  fyflem  to^ 
the  vulgar  opinion  further  than  reafon  fuppcrta 
him :  and  he  was  no  doubt  tempted  to  do  fo,  from 
a  juft  apprehenfion  that,  in  a  controverfy  of  this 
kind,  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  is  the  moft 
formidable  antagonift. 

Berkeley  has  employed  much  pains  and  in-* 
genuity  to  iho^  that  his  fydem,  if  received  and 
believed,  would  not  be  attended  with  thofe  bad 
confequences  in  the  condudt  of  life  which  fuper- 
ficial  thinkers  may  be  apt  to  impute  to  it.  His 
fydem  does  not  take  away  or  make  any  alteration 
upon  our  pleafures  or  our  paina :  Our  fenlations, 
whether  agreeable  or  difagreeable,  are  the  fame 
upon  his  fyftem  as  upon  any  other*    Thefe  are 

real 
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real  things,  and  the  only  things  that  intereft  us. 
They  are  produced  in  us  according  to  certain 
laws  of  nature,  by  which  our  condudt  will  be 
direded  in  attaining  the  one,  and  avoiding  the 
other :  And  it  is  of.no  moment  to  us,  whether 
they  are  produced  immediately  by  the  operation 
of  fome  powerful  intelligent  being  upon  our 
minds,  or  by  the  mediation  of  fome  inanimate 
being  which  we  call  matter. 

The  evidence  of  an  all-governing  mind,  fo  far 
from  being  weakened,  feems  to  appear  even  in 
a  more  ftriking  light  upon  hisr  hypothefis,  than 
upon  the  common  one.  The  powers  which 
inanimate  matter  is  fuppofed  to  poflefs,  have  al« 
ways  been  the  ftrong  hold  of  Atheifts,  to  which 
they  had  recourfe  in  defence  of  their  fyftem. 
This  fortrefs  of  atheifm  muft  be  mod  efFedtual- 
ly  overturned,  if  there 'is  no  fuch  thing  as  mat- 
ter in  the  univerfe.  In  all  this  the  Bifhop  rea- 
fons  juftly  and  acutely.  But  there  is  one  un- 
comfortable confequence  of  his  fyftem,  which 
he  feems  not  to  have  attended  to,  and  from  which 
it  will  be  found  difficult,  if  at  all  pofiible,  to 
guard  it. 

The  confequence,  I  mean,  is  this,  that,  al- 
though it  leaves  us  fufficient  evidence  of  a  fu- 
preme  intelligent  mind,  it  feems  to  take  away  all 
the  evidence  we  have  of  other  intelligent  beings 
like  ourfelves.  What  I  call  a  father,  a  brother, 
or  a  friend,  is  only  a  parcel  of  ideas  in  my  own 

.  mind ; 
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mind  ;  and  being  ideas  in  my  mind,  they  can* 
not  poffibly  have  that  relation  to  another  mind 
which  they  have  to  mine,  any  more  than  the 
pain  felt  by  me  can  be  the  individual  pain  felt 
by  another.  I  can  find  no  principle  in  Berke- 
ley's fyftem,  which  affords  me  even  probable 
ground  to  conclude,  that  there  are  other  intelli-* 
gent  beings,  like  myfelf,  in  the  relations  of  father, 
brother,  friend,  or  fellow-citizen.  I  am  left  alone^ 
as  the  only  creature  of  God  in  the  univerfe,  in 
that  forlorn  ftate  of  egoiftn^  into  which  it  is  faid 
fome  of  the  difciples  of  Des  Cartes  were 
brought  by  his  phUofophy. 

Of  all  the  opinions  that  have  ever  been  ad- 
vanced by  Fhilofophers,  this  of  fiifhop  Berke- 
ley, that  there  is  no  material  world,  feems  the 
ftrangeft,  and  the  moft  apt  to  bring  philofophy 
into  ridicule  with  plain  men,  who  are  guided  by 
the  di6tates  of  nature  and  common  fenfe.  And 
it  will  not,  I  apprehend,  be  improper  to  trace 
this  progeny  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas  ftom  its  ori- 
gin, and  to  ob&rye  its  gradual  progrefs,  till  it  ac- 
quired fuch  itrength,  that  a  pious  and  learned 
Bifhop  had  the  boldnefs  to  uflier  it  into  (he 
world,  as  demonftrable  from  the  ^  principles  of 
philofophy  univerfally  received,  and  as  an  ad- 
mirable expedient  for  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledg      n    f  r  h    defenc   ofielgion. 

During  the  eign  of  the  Peripatetic  philofophy, 
men  were  little  wifpofed  to  doubt,,  and  much  to 

dogmatize. 
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.dogmatize.  The  exiftence  of  the  CK>jeAs  of  fen& 
was  held  as  a  firft  principle ;  and  the  received  doc- 
trine was,  that  the  fenfible  fpecies  or  idea  is  the 
rrery  form  of  the  external  objeft,  juft  feparated 
from  the  matter  of  it,  and.  feat  into  the  mind 
tiiat  perceives  it ;  fo  tlutt  we  find  no  appearance 
of  fcepticifm  about  the  exiilence  of  matter  un- 
der that  philofophy* 

Des  Cartes  taught  men  to  doubt  even  of 
thofe  things  that  had  been  taken  for  firft  prin- 
ciples. He  rejeded  the  dodlrine  of  fpecies  or 
ideas  coming  from  objeds ;  but  ftill  maintained^ 
that  what  w^  immediately  perceive  is  not  the 
external  object,  but  an  idea  or  image  of  it  in  our 
mind.  This  led  fbme  of  his  difciples  into  egoifm, 
and  to  difbelieve  the  exiftence  of  every  creature 
in  the  univerfe  but  themfelves  and  their  own 
ideas. 

But  Des  Cartes  himfelf,  either  from  dread 
of  the  cenfure  of  the  Church,  which  he  took 
great  care  not  to  provoke,  or  to  ftiun  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  world,  which  might  have  cruftied 
his  fyftem  at  once,  as  it  did  that  of  the  Egoifts  ;. 
or,  perhaps,  from  inward  conviftion,  was  re- 
folved  to  fupport  the  exiftence  of  matter.  To  do 
this  confiftently  with  bis  principles,  he  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arguments 
that  are  far-fetchcd„and  not  very  cogent.  Some- 
times he  argues,  that  our  fenfes  are  given  us  by 
GoDy   who  i$  no  deceiyerj  and  therefore  we 
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ought  to  believe  their  teilrmony.  But  this  aigo- 
ment  is  weak ;  becaufe,  according  to  his  prin- 
ciples, our  fenfes  teilify  no  more  but  that  we 
have  certain  ideas :  And  if  we  draw  conciofions  \ 
from  this  teflimony,  ^hich  the  premifes  \^ill 
not  fupport,  we  deceive  ourfelves.  To  give  I 
more  force  to  this  weak  argument,  he  fometimes 
adds,  that  we  have  by  nature  a  ftrong  propen« 
fity  to  believe  that  there  is  an  external  world 
correfponding  to  our  ideas. 

Malebranche  thought,  that  this  ftrong  pro- 
penfity  is  not  a  fuflGlcient  reafon  for  believing  the 
exiflence  of  matter  ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  received 
as  an  article  of  faith,  not  certainly  difcoverable 
by  reafon.  He  is  aware  that  faith  comes  by 
hearing ;  and  that  it  may  be  faid  that  Prophets^ 
Apoftles,  and  miracles,  are  only  ideas  in  our 
minds.  But  to  this  he  anfwers.  That  though 
thefe  things  are  only  ideas,  yet  faith  turns  them 
into  realities;  and  this  anfwer,  he  hopes,  will 
fatisfy  thofe  who  are  not  too  morofe. 

It  may  perhaps  feems  ftrange,  that  Locke, 
who  wrote  fo  much  about  ideas,  fhould  not  fee 
thofe  confequences  which  Berkeley  thought  fo 
obvioufly  deducible  from  that  do£b:ine.  Mr 
Locke  furely  was  not  willing  that  the  dodrine 
of  ideas  ftiould  be  thought  to  be  loaded  with 
fuch  confequences.  He  acknowledges,  that  the 
exiftence  of  a  materij^l  world-  k  not  to  be  recei- 
ved as  a  firft  principle  j  noy  is  it  ctcmonftrable ; 
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tet  h^  oftfs  the  beft  arguments  for  it  he  can^ 
tttd  lup|lMS  the  weaknefs  of  his  arguments  by 
thU  gbferration,  that  we  have  fuch  evidence  as 
ill  lyBcient  to  diredt  us  in  purfuing  the  good, 
tund  avoiding  the  ill  we  may  receive  from  exter- 
mX  things,  beyond  which  we  have  no  concern. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  fin^e  paflage  in  Locke's 
JSSSkjf  which  may  lead  one  to  conjedure,  that 
he  had  a  glimpfe  of  that  fyftem  which  Berke- 
ley afterwards  advanced,  but  thought  proper  to 
iupprefs  it  within  his  own  breaft.  The  paflage 
Is  in  book  4.  chap.  10.  where,  having  proved 
the  exiftencq  of  an  eternal  intelligent  mind,  he 
comes  to  anfwer  thofe  who  conceive  that  matter 
alfo  mud  be  eternal ;  becaufe  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how  it  could  be  made  out  of  nothing : 
And  having  obferved  that  the  creation  of  minds 
requires  no  lefs  power  than  the  creation  of  mat- 
ter, he  adds  what  follows :  "  Nay,  poffibly,  if 
<*  we  could  emancipate  ourfelves  from  vulgar 
"  notions,  and  raife  our  thoughts,  as  far  as  they 
^*  would  reach,  .to  a  clofer  contemplation  of 
^*  things,  we  might  be  able  to  aim  at  fome  dim 
**  and  feeming .conception,  how  matter  might  at 
*'  firft  be  made,  and  begin  to  exift  by  the  power  of 
"  that  eternal  firft  Being ;  but  to  give  beginning 
^<  and  being  to  a  fpirit,  would  be  found  a  more 
•*  inconceivable  tStA  of  omnipotent  power. 
^*  But  this  being  what  would  perhaps  lead  us  too 
*f  far  from  the  botions  on  which  the  philofc^hy 
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'^  now  in  the  world  is  built,  it  would  not  be 
pardonable  ^o  deviate  fo  far  from  them,  or  to 
inquire,  fo  far  as  grammar  itfelf  would  autho- 
rife,  if  the  common  fettled  opinion  oppofes^  it } 
efpecially  in  this  place,  where  the  received 
"  dodlrine  ferves  well  enough  to  our  prefent  pur- 
"  pofe/' 

It  appears  from  this  paflage,  y?ry?,  That  Mr 
Locke  had  fome  fyilem  in  his  mind,  perhaps 
not  fully  digefted,  to  which  we  might  be  led, 
by  railing  our  thoughts  to  a  clofer  contempla- 
tion of  things,  and  emancipating  them  from  vul- 
gar notions.  Secondly^  That  this  fyftem  would 
lead  fo  far  from  the  notions  on  which  the  philo- 
fophy  now  in  the  world  is  built,  that  he  thought 
proper  to  keep  it  within  his  own  breaft.  Thirds 
Ijfj  That  it  might  be  doubted  whether  this  fyf- 
tem differed  fo  far  from  the  common  fettled  opi- 
nion in  reality,  as  it  feemed  to  do  in  words. 
Fourthly^  By  this  fyftem,  we  might  poffibly  be 
enabled  to  aim  at  fome  -dim  and  feeming  con- 
ception how  matter  might  at  firft  be  made  and 
begin  to  exift  ;  but  it  would  give  no  aid  in  con- 
ceiving how  a  fpirit  might  be  made.  Thefe  are 
the  charaderiftics  of  that  fyftem  which  Mr 
Locke  had  in  his  mind^  and  thought  it  prudent 
to  fupprefs.  May  they  not  lead  to  a  probable 
conjedure,  that  it  was  the  lame,  or  fomething 
fimilar  to  that  of  Bifhop  Berkei^ey  ?  According 
to  Berkeley's  fyftem,  God's  creating  the  mate- 
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rial  world  at  fuch  a  time,  means  no  more  but 
that  he  decreed  from  that  time,  to  produce 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  finite  fpirits,  in  that  order, 
and  according  to  thofe  rules,  which  we  call  the 
laws  of  Nature.  This,  indeed,  removes  all  dif- 
ficulty^ in  conceiving  hove*  matter  was  created  ; 
and  Berkeley  does  not  fail  to  take  notice  of  the 
advantage  of  his  fyilem  on  that  account.  But 
his  fyftem  gives  no  aid  in  conceiving  how  a  fpirit 
maybe  made.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  every 
particular  Mr  Locke  has  hinted,  with  regard  to 
that  fyftenoi  which  he  had  in  his  mind,  but 
thought  it  prudent  to  fupprefs,  tallies  exaftly 
with  the  fyftem  of  Berkeley.  If  we  add  to 
this,  that  Berkeley's  fyftem  follows  from  Mr 
Locke's,  by  very  obvioas 'confequence,  it  feenm 
reafonable  to  conjefture,  from  the  paifage  now 
quoted,  that  he  was  not  unaware  of  that  confe- 
quence, but  left  it  to  thofe  who  (hould  come  af- 
ter him  to  carry  his  principles  their  full  length, 
when  they  Ihould  by  time  be  better  eftabliftied, 
and  able  to  bear  the  Ihock  of  their  oppofition  to 
vulgar  notions.  Mr  Norris,  in  his  Eflay  to- 
wards the  theory  of  the  ideal  or  intelligible 
world,  publifhed  in  1701,  obferves,  that  the  ma- 
terial world  is  not  an  objedl  of  fenfe ;  becaufe 
fenfation  is  within  us,  and  has  no  object.  Its 
cxiftence,  therefore,  he  fays,  is  a  coUedion  of 
reafon,  and  not  a  very  evident  one. 
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From  this  detail  we  may  learn,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  ideas,  as  it  was  new  modelled  by  Des 
Cartes,  looked  with  an  unfriendly  afpedl  upon 
the  material  world  ;  and  although  Philofophers 
were  very  unwilling  to  give  up  either,  jhey 
found  it  a  very  difficult  tafk  to  reconcile  them  -  ' 
to  each  other.  In  this  ftate  of  things  Berke- 
ley, I  think,  is  reputed  the  firft  who  had  the 
daring  rei'olution  to  give  up^he  material  world 
altogether,  as  a  facrifice  to  the  received  philofo- 
phy  of  ideas. 

But  we  ought  not  in  this  hiftorical  fketch  to 
omit  an  author  of  far  inferior  name,  Arthur 
Collier,  Redor  of  Langford  Magna,  near  Sa- 
rum.  He  publifhed  a  book  in  17 13,  which  he 
calis  Clavis  Universalis ;  or,  a  new  Enquiry  after 
Truth  ;  being  a  demonftration  of  the  non-e'xif- 
tence  or  impoffibility  of  an  external  world.  His 
arguments  are  the  fame  in  fubftauce  with  Ber- 
keley's; and  he  appears  to  underftand  the 
whole  ftrength  of  his  caufo.  Though  he  is  not 
deficient  in  metaphyfical  acutenefs,  his  ftyle  is 
difagreeable,  being  full  of  conceits,  of  new  coin- 
ed words,  fcholaftic  terms,  and  perplexed  fen- 
tences.  He  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
Des  Cartes,  Malebranche,  and  Norris,  as 
well  as  with  Aristotle  and  the  fchoolmen  :  But, 
what  is  very  ftranga,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  ever  heard  of  Locke's  Eflay,  which  had 
been  publifhed  twenty-four  ye^rs,  or  of  Berke- 
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Iey's  Principles  of  Knowledge,  which  had  been 
publiftied  three  years.' 

He  fays,  he  had  been  ten  years  firmly  convin- 
ced qf  the  non-exiftence  of  an  external  worM^ 
before  he  ventured  to  publifh  his  book.  He  is 
far  from  thinking  as  Berkeley  does,  that  the  vul- 
gar are  of  his  opinion.  If  his  book  fhould  make 
any  converts  to  his  fyftem,  (of  which  he  expref- 
fes  little  hope,  though  he  has  fupported  it  by 
nine  demonft rations,)  he  takes  pains  to  (how 
that  his  difciples,  notwithftanding  their  opinion^ 
may,  with  the  unenlightened,  fpeak  of  material 
things  in  the  common  ftyle.  He  himfelf  had 
fcruples  of  confcience  about  this  for  fomc  time  ; 
End  if  he  had  not  got  over  them,  he  muft  have 
(hut  his  lips  for  ever  :  But  he  ccmfidered,  that 
God  himfelf  has  ufed  this  ftyle  in  fpeaking  to 
men  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  has  thereby 
fandtified  it  to  all  the  faithful ;  and  that  to  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure.  He  thinks  his  opinion 
may  be  of  great  ufe,  efpecially  in  religion  ;  and 
applies  it  in  particular,  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
troverfy  about  Christ's  prefence  in  the  facra- 
ment. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  give  this  fhort  ac- 
count of  Collier's  book,  becaufe  I  believe  it  is 
rare,  and  little  known.  I  have  only  feen  one  co- 
py of  it,  which  is  in  the  Univerfity  library  of 
Glafgow. 
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Bi/bop  Berkeley's  Sentiments  of  tbe  Nature  of 
ideas. 
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Pass  over  the  fentiments  of  Bifhop  Berke- 


ley, with  refpeft  to  abftradl  ideas,  and  with 
refped  to  fpace  and  time,  as  things  which  may 
more  properly  be  confidered  m  another  place. 
But  I  muil  take  notice  of  one  part  of  his  fyilem, 
wherein  he  feems  to  have  deviated  from  the  ' 
common  opinion  about  ideas. 

Though  he  fets  out  in  his  Principles  of  Know- 
ledge by  telling  us,  that  it  is  evident  the  objeds 
of  human  knowledge  are  ideas,  and  builds  his 
whole  fyftem  upon  this  principle ;  yet,  in  the 
progrefs  of  it,  he  finds  that  there  are  certain  ob- 
jects of  human  knowledge  that  are  not  ideas, 
but  things  which  have  •  a  permanent  exiftence. 
The  objefts  of  knowledge,  of  which  we  have  no 
ideas,  are  our  own  minds,  and  their  various  . 
operations,  other  finite  minds,  and  the  Supreme  &^&// 
Mind.  ^  The  reafon  why  there  can  bc5  no  ideas 
of  fpirits  and  their  operations,  the  author  in- 
forms us  is  this.  That  ideas  are  paffive,  inert, 
unthinking  beings;  they  cannot  therefore  be  the 
image  or  likenefs  of  things  that  have  thought, 
and  will,  and  adive  power  j  we  have  notions  of 
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minds,  and  of  their  operations, ,  but  not  ideas  : 
We  kno^  wliat  we  mean  by  thinking,  willing,  and 
perceiving  ;  we  can  reafon  about  beings  endow- 
ed with  thofe  powers,  but  we  have  no  ideas  of 
them.  A  fpirit  or  mind  is  the  only  fubftance  or 
fupport  wherein  the  unthinking  beings  or  idfeas 
can  ^xift  ;  but  that  this  fubftance^which  fupports 
or  perceives  ideas,  fhould  itfelf  be  an  idea,  or 
like  an  idea,  is  evidently  abfurd. 

He  obferves' further,  Princip.  fcft.  142.  that 
**  all  relations  including  an  adl  of  the  mind,  we 
^*  cannot  properly  be  faid  to  have  an  idea,  -but 
^^  rather  a  notion  of  the  relations  or  habitudes 
f *  between  things.  But  if,  in  the  modern  way, 
"  the  word  idea  is  extended  to  fpirits,  and  rela- 
"  tions,  and  adls,  this  is,  after  all,  an  affair  of 
^*  verbal  concern ;  yet  it  conduces  to  clearnefs 
'"  and  propriety,  that  we  diftinguifh  things  very 
^*  different  by  different  names.'' 

This  is  an  important  part  of  Berkeley's  fyf- 
tem,  and  deferves  attention.  We  are  led  by  it 
to  divide  the  objeds  of  humen  knowledge  into 
two  kinds  :  The  firfl  is  ideas,  which  we  have 
by  our  five  fenfes  ;  they  have  no  exiftence  when 
they  are  not  perceived,  and  exift  only  in  the 
minds  of  thofe  who  perceive  them.  The  fecofid 
kind  of  objeds  comprehends  fpirits,  their  ads, 
and  the  relations  and  habitudes  of  things;  Of 
thefe  we  have  notions,  but  no  ideas.  No  idea 
can  reprefent  them,  or  have  any  fimilitude  to 
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them :  Yet.  we  under  (land  what  they  mean,  and 
we  can  fpeak  with  underftanding,  and  reafon 
about  them,  without  ideas. 

This  account  of  ideas  is  very  different  from 
that  which  Locke  has  given.  In  his  fyftem, 
we  have  no  knowledge  where  we  have  no  ideas. 
Every  thought  muft  have  an  idea  for  its  imme- 
diate objedt.  In  Berkeley's,  the  mod  impor- 
tant objeds  are  known  without  ideas.  In 
Locke's  fyftem,  there  are  two  fources  of  our 
ideas,  fenfation  and  refleftion.  In  Berkeley's, 
fenfation  is  the  only  fource,  becaufe  of  the  ob- 
jeds  of  refleftion  there  can  be  np  ideas.  We 
know  them  without  ideas.  Locke  divides  our 
ideas  into  thofe  of  fubftances,  modes,  and  rela- 
tions. In  Berkeley's  fyftem^  there  are  no  ideas 
of  fubftances,  or  of  relations  ;  but  notions  only. 
And  even  in  the  clafs  of  modes,  the  operations  of . 
our  own  minds  are  things  of  which  we  have  dif- 
tindl  notions ;  but  no  ideas. 

We  ought  to  do  the  juftice  to  Malebranche 
to  acknowledge,  that  in  this  point,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  his  fyftem  comes  nearer  to  Berke- 
ley's than  the  lattei;feems  willing  to  own,  That 
author  tells  us,  that  there  are  four  different  ways 
in  which  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  things. 
To  know  things  by  their  ideas,  is  only  one  of  the 
four.  He  affirms,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  ur 
own  mind,  or  any  of  its  modifications  :  That  we 
know  thefe  things  by  confcioufhefs,  without 
ideas.     Whether  thefe  two  acute.  Philofophers 
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forefaw  the  confequences  that  may  be  drawn  from 
the  fyftem  of  ideas,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  and 
which  were  afterwards  drawn  by  Mr  Hume,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  fay.  If  they  did,  their  regard 
to  religion  was  too  great  to  permit  them  to  ad- 
mit  tbofe  confequences,  or  the  principles  with 
which  they  were  ijeceflarily  conneded. 

However  thi$  may  be,  if  there  be  fo  many 
things  that  may  be  apprehended  and  known 
without  ideas,  this  very  naturally  fuggefts-  a 
fcruple  with  regard  to  thofe  that  are  left :  For 
it  may  be  faid,  If  we  can  apprehend  and  reafon 
about  the  world  of  fpirits,  without  ideas,  Is  it 
pot  poflible  that  we  may  apprehend  and  reafon 
about  a  material  world,  without  ideas  ?  If  con- 
fcioufnefs  and  refledion  -  fiirpifh  us  with  notions 
pf  fpirit3,  and  of  their  attributes,  without  ideas, 
May  not  our  fenfes  furnifh  us  with  notions  of 
bodies  and  their  attributes,  without  ideas  ? 

Berkeley  forcfaw  this  objeftion  to  his  fyf- 
tem, and  puts  it  in  the  mouth  of  Hylas,  in  the 
following  words  :  Dial.  3.  Hylas.  "  If  you  can 
"  conceive  the  mind  of  God,  without  having  an 
"  idea  of  it,  Why  may  not  I  be  allowed  to  con- 
"  ceive  the^xiftence  of  matter,  notwithftanding 
''  that  I  have  no  idea  of  it  ?''  The  anfwer  of 
Philonous  is,  "  You  neither  perceive  matter 
objeftively,  as  you  do  an  inactive  being  or 
idea,  nor  know  it,  as  you  do  yourfelf,  by  a  re- 
^*  flex  aft,  neither  do  you  immediately  appre- 
hend it  by  fimilitude  of  the  one  or  the  other, 
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"  nor  yet  colled  it  by  reafoning  from  that  which 
<^  you  know  immediately.  All  which  makes 
**  the  cafe  of  matter  widely  different  from  that 
«  of  the  Deity/' 

Though  Hylas  declares  himfelf  fatisfied  with 
this  anfwer,  I  confefs  I  am  not :  Becaufe,  if  I 
may  truft  the  faculties  that  God  has  given  mc, 
I  do  perceive  matter  objedtively,  that  is,  fome* 
thing  which  is  extended  and  folid,  which  may 
be  meafured  and  weighed,  is  the  immediate  ob- 
jeft  of  my  touch  and  fighL  And  this  objed  I 
take  to  be  matter,  and  not  an  idea.  And  though 
I  have  been  taught  by  Philofophers,  that  what 
I  immediately  touch  is  an  idea,  and  not  matter; 
yet  I  have  never  been  able  to  difcover  this  by  the 
ma|^  accurate  attention  to  my  own  perceptions. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  this  ingenious  au- 
thor had  explained  what  he  means  by  ideas,  as 
diftinguilhed  from  notions.  The  word  notion, 
being  a  word  in  common  language,  is  well  un- 
derftood.  All  men  mean  by  it,  the  conception, 
the  apprehenfion,  or  thought  which  we  have 
of  any  objeft  of  thought.  A  notion,  therefore, 
is  an  ad  of  the  mind  conceiving  or  thinking  of 
fome  objed.  The  objed  of  thought  may  be 
either  fomething  that  is  in  the  mind,  or  fome- 
thing  that  is  not  in  the  mind.  ^It  may  be 
fomething  that  has  no  exiftence,  or  fomething 
that  did,  or  does,  or  Ihall  exift.  But  the 
notion  which  I  have  of  that  objed,  is  an  ad  of 

my 
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my  miftd  which  really  exifts  while  I  think  of  the 
objed  ;  bat  has  no  exiftence  when  I  do  not 
think  of  it.  The  word  idea,  in  popular  lan- 
guage,  has  precifely  the  fame  meaning  as  the 
word  notion.  But  Philofophers  have  another 
meaning  to  the  word  idea ;  and  what  that  mean- 
ing is^  I  think,  is  very  difficult  to  fay. 

The  whole  of  Bi(hop  B^RKELiET's  fyftem  de- 
pends upon  the  diftinAion  between  notions  and 
idea? ;  and  therefore  it  is  worth  while  to  find,  if 
we  are  able,  what  thofe  things  are  which  he 
call  ideas,  as  diftinguiftied  from  notions. 

For  this  purpofe,  we  may  obferve,  that  he  takes 
notice  of  two  kinds  of  ideas,  the  ideas  of  fenfe,  and 
the  ideas  of  imagination.  '^  The  ideas  imprinted 
^*  on  the  fenfes  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  heiays, 
are  called  real  things ;  and  thofe  excited  in  the 
imagination,  being  lefs  regular,  vivid  and  con- 
**  ftant,  are  more  properly  termed  ideas,  or 
**  images  of  things,  which  they  copy  and  repre- 
fent.  But  then  our  fenfations,  be  they  never 
fo  vivid  and  diftind,  are  neverthelefs  ideas ; 
that  is,  they  exift  in  the  mind,  or  are  per- 
ceived by  it  as  truly  as  the  ideas  of  its  own 
framing.  The  ideas  of  fenfe  are  allowed  to 
^*  have  more  reality  in  them  ;  that  is,  to  be 
**  more  ftrong,  orderly,  and  coherent,  than  the 
"  creatures  of  the  miiid.  They  are  alfo  lefs  de- 
"  pendent  on  the  fpirit,  or  thinking  fubftance 
^'  which  perceives  them,  in  that  they  are  exci- 
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**  ted  by  the  will  of  another  and  more  powerful 
"  fpirit ;  yet  ftill  they  are  ideas ;  and  certainly 
^*  no  idea,  whether  faint  or  ftrong,  can  exift, 
^*  otherwife  than  in  a  mind  perceiving  it.*' 
Princip.  fedt.  33,  *" 

From  this  paflage  we  fee,  that,  by  the  ideas  of 
fenfe,  the  author  means  fenfations  :  And  this  in- 
deed is  evident  from  many  other  paflages,  of 
which  I  (hall  mention  a  few,  Princip.  feft.  5. 
**  Light  and  colours,  heat  and  cold,  extenfion 
"  and  figure,  in  a  word,  the  things  we  fee  and 
"  feel,  what  are  they  but  fo  many  fenfations, 
"  notions,  ideas,  or  impreflions  on  the  fenfe  j 
^"  and  is  it  poffible  to  feparate,  even  in  thought, 
*^  any  of  thefe  fjrom  perception  ?  For  my  part, 
"  I  might  as  eafily  divide  a  thing  from  itfelf.** 
Sedt.  18.  "  As  for  our  fenfes,  by  them  we  have 
the  knowledge  only  of  our  fenfations,  ideas,  or 
thofe  things  that  are  immediately  perceived 
by  fenfe  ;  call  them  what  you  will :  But  they 
do  not  inform  us  that  things  exift  without  the 
mind,  or  unperceived,  like  to  thofe  which  are 
perceived.'*     Seft.  25.  "  All  our  ideas,  fenfe- 
tions,  or  the  things  which  we  perceive,  by 
whatever  names  they  may  be  diftinguifhed, 
are  vifibly  inadive  ;  there  is  nothing  of  power 
or  agency  included  in  them.** 
This  therefore  appears  certain,  that,  by  the 
ideas  of  fenfe,  the  author  meant  the  fenfations 
w«  have  by  means  of  our  fenfes.    I  have  endea- 
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voured  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  woxii/enja^ 
tion,  Eflay  i.  chap.  i.  and  refer  to  the  explica- 
tion there  given  of  it,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
perfedly  i^reeable  to  the  fenie  in  which  Bifhop 
Berkeley  ufes  it* 

As  there  can  be  no'^notion  or  thought  but  in  a 
thinking  being ;  fo  there  can  be  po  ienfation  but 
in  a  fentient  being.  It  is  the  ad»  or  feeling  of  a 
ijsntient  being ;  its  very  eflence  confifts  in  its 
being  felt.  Nothing  can  refemble  a  fenfatioiit 
but  a  fimilar  fenfation  in  the  fame,  or  in  fome 
other  mind.  To  think  that  any  quality  in  a 
thing  that  is  inanimate  can  refemble  a  fenfation, 
is  a  great  abfurdity.  In  all  this,  I  cannot  but 
agree  perfedtly  with  Biihop  Berkeley  ;  and  I 
think  his  notions  of  fenfation  much  more  diftinft 
and  accurate  than  Locke's,  who  thought  tllat 
the  primary  qualities  of  body  are  refemblances 
of  our  fenfations,  but  that  the  fecondary  are  not. 

That  we  have  many  fenfations  by  means  of 
our  external  fenfes,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and 
if  he  is  pleafed  to  call  thofe  ideas,  there  ought  to 
be  no  difpute  about  the  meaning  of  a  word.  But, 
fays  Bifhop  Bhrkeley,  by  our  fenfes,  we  have 
the  knowledge  on/y  of  our  fenfations  or  ideas, 
call  them  which  you  will.  I  allow  him  to  call 
them  which  he  will ;  but  I  would  have  the  word 
on/y  in  this  fentence  to  be  well  weighed,  becaufe 
a  great  deal  depends  upon  it. 

For 
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For  if  it  be  true,  that,  by  our  fenfes,  we  have 
the  knowledge  of  our  fenfations  only,  then  his 
fyftem  muft  be  admitted,  and  the  exiilence  of  a 
material  world  muft  be  given  up  as  a  dream. 
No  demonftration  can  be  more  invincible  than 
this.  If  we  have  aoy  knowledge  of  a  material 
world,  it  muft  be  by  the  fenfes  :*  But,  by  the 
fenfes,  we  have  no  knowledge  but  of  our  fenfa- 
tions only ;  and  our  fenfations  have  no  refem- 
blance  of  any  thing  that  can  be  in  a  material 
world.  The  only  propofition  in  this  demonftra^* 
tion  which  admits  of  doubt  is,  that,  by  our 
fenfes,  we  have  the  knowledge  of  our  fenfations 
only,  and  of  nothing  elfe.  If  there  are  objeds 
of  the  fenfes  which  are  not  fenfations,  his  argu- 
ments do  not  touch  them  ;  they  may  be  things 
which  do  not  exift  in  the  mind,  as  all  fenfations 
do ;  they  may  be  things,  of  which,  by  our  fenfes, 
we  have  notions,  though  no  ideas ;  juft  as,  by 
confcioufnefs  and  refleftion,  we  have  notions 
of  fpirits,  and  of  their  operations,  without  ideas 
or  fenfations. 

Shall  we  fay  then,  that,  by  our  fenfes,  we 
have  the  knowledge  of  our  fenfations  only ;  - 
and  that  they  give  us  no  notion  of  any  thing  but 
of  our  fenfations  ?  Perhaps  this  has  been  the  docf- 
trine  of  Philofophers,  and  not  of  Bilhop  Berke- 
ley alone,  otherwife  he  would  have  fupported  it 
by  arguments.  Mr  Locke  calls  all  the  notions 
we  have  by  our  fenfes  ideas  of  fenfation  ;  and  in 
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this  has  been  very  generally  followed.  Hence 
it  Xeems  a  very  natural  inference,  that  ideas  of 
fenfation  are  fenfations.  But  Philofophers  may 
err:  Let  us  hear  the  diftates.  of  common  fenfe 
uppn  this  point: 

Suppofe  I  am  pricked  with .  a  pin,  I  aik,  Is 
the  pain  I  feel,  a  fenfation  ?  undoubtedly  it  is^ 
There  can  be  nothing  that  refembles  pain  in  any 
inanimate  being.  But  I  aik  again,  Is  the  pin 
a  fenfation  ?  To  this  queftion  I  find  mj^elf  un- 
der a  neceffity  of  answering,  That. the  pin  is  not 
a  fenfation,  nor  can  have  the  leaft  refemblance 
to  any  fenfation.  The  pin  has  length  and  thick- 
nefs,  and  figure  ;and  weight.  A  fenfation  can 
have  none^  of  thofe  qualities.  I  am  not  more 
certain  that  the  pain  I  feel  is  a  fenfation,  than 
that  the  pin  is  not  a  fenfation  ;  yet  the  pin  is  an 
objeft  of  fenfe  ;  and  I  am  as  certain  that  I  per- 
ceive its  •figure  and  hardnefs  by  my  fenfes,  as 
that  I  feel  pain  when  pricked  by  it.  ^ 

Having  faid  fo  much  of  the  ideas  of  fenfe  in 
Berkeley's  fyftem,  we  are  next  to  confider  the 
account  he  gives  of  the  ideas  of  imagination. 
Of  thefe  he. fays,  Princip.  fed.  28.  "  I  find  I 
can  excite  ideas  in  my  mind  at  pleafure,  and 
'^  vary  and  fhift  the  fcene  as  oft  as  I  think  fit. 
It  is  no  more  than  willing ;  and  ftraightway 
this  or  that  idea  arifes  in  my  fancy  j  and  by 
the  fame  power  it  is  obliterated,  and  makes 
way  for  another.     Tl^is  making  and  unma- 
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*'  king  of  ideas,  doth  very  properly  denominate 
"  the  mind  a<Skive.  This  much  is  certain,  and 
grounded  on  experience.  Our  fenfations,  he 
fays,  are  called  real  things ;  the  ideas  of  ima- 
gination are  more  properly  termed  ideas,  or 
images  of  things ;''  that  is,  as  I  apprehend, 
they  are  the  images  of  our  fenfations.  It  might 
furely  be  expefted,  that  we  ibould  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ideas  of  imagination,  as  they 
are  of  our  making ;  yet,  after  all  the  Bifhop  has 
faid  about  them,  1  am  at  a  lofs  to  know  what 
they  are. 

I  would  obferve,  in  Xhtjirjl  place,  with  regard 
to  thefe  ideas  of  imagination,  that  they  are  not 
fenfations  ;  for  furely  fenfation  is  the  work  of  the 
fenfes,  and  not  of  imagination  ;  and  though  pain 
be  a  fenfatibn,  the  thought  of  pain,  when  I  am 
not  pained,  is  no  fenfation. 

I  obferve,  in  ihejecond  place,  that  I  can  find  f 
no  diftindlion  between  ideas  of  imagination  and 
notions,  which  the  author  fays  are  not  ideas.  I 
can  eafily  diflinguifh  between  a  notion  and  a 
fenfation.  It  is  one  thing  to  fay  I  have  the  fen- 
fation  of  pain.     It  is  another  thing  to  fay  1  have  \ 

a  notion  of  pain.     The  laft  expreffion   fignifics  } 

no  more  than  that  I  underftand  what  is  meant  ' 

by  the  word  pain.     The   firft  fignifies  that   I 
really  feel  pain.     But  I  can  find  no  diftindion 
between  the  notion  of  pain,  and  the  imagina-' 
tion  of  it,  or  indeed  between  the  notion  of  any 
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thing  elfe,  and  the  imagination  of  it.  I  can 
therefore  give  no  account  of  the  diftindiion 
\  which  Berkeley  makes  between  ideas  of  ima- 
gination, and  notions,  which  he  fajrs  are  not 
ideas.     They  fecm  to  me  perfedUy  to  coincide. 

He  feems  indeed  to  fay,  that  the  ideas  of  ima- 
gination differ  not  in  kind  from  thofe  of  the 
fenfes>  but  only  in  the  degree  of  their  regulari* 
ty,  vivacity,  and  conftancy.  **  They  are,  fays 
"  he,  lefs  regular,  vivid,  and  conftant.*'  This 
doctrine  was  afterwards  greedily  embraced  by 
Mr  Hume,  and  makes  a  main  pillar  of  his  fyf- 
tem;  but  it  cannot  be  reconciled  to  common 
fenfe,  to  which  Bifhop  Berkeley  profefles  a 
great  regard.  For,  according  to  this  do&rine, 
if  we  compare  the  date  of  a  man  racked  with 
the  gout,  with  his  ftate,  when  being  at  perfedl 
eafe,  he  relates  what  he  has  fuffered  ;  the  differ- 
ence of  thefe  two  dates  is  only  this,  that,  in  the 
laft,  the  pain  is  lefs  regular,  vivid,  and  conftant, 
than  in  the  firft.  We  cannot  poflibly  affent  to 
this.  Every  man  knows  that  he  can  relate  the 
pain  he  fuffered,  not  only  without  p^in,  but  with 
pleafure  ;  and  that  to  fuffer  pain,  and  to  think 
of  it,  are  things  which  totally  differ  in  kind,  and 
not  in  degree  only. 

We  fee,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that  ac- 
cording to  this  fyftem ;  of  the  moil  important 
objedls  of  knowledge,  that  is,  of  fpirits,  of  their 
operations,  and  of  the  relations  of  things,  we 
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have  no  ideas  at  all ;  we  have  notions  of  them, 
but  not  ideas :  The  ideas  we  have  are  thoJe  of 
fenfe,  and  thofe  of  imagination.  The  firft  are 
the  fenfations  we  have  by  means  of  our  fenies, 
whofe  exiftence  no  man  can  deny,  becaufe  he 
is  confcious  of  them ;  and  whofe  nature  hatli 
been  explained  by  this  author  with  great  accu- 
racy. As  to  the  ideas  of  imagination^  he  hath 
left  us  much  in  the  dark:  He  makes  them 
images  of  our  fenfations,  though,  according  to 
his  own  doiftrine,  nothing  can  refemble  a  fenfiu 
tion  but  a  fenfation.  He  feems  to  think,  that 
they  differ  from  fenfations  only  in  the  degree 
of  their  regularity,  vivacity,  and  conftancy :  But 
this  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  experience  of 
mankind  ;  and  befides  this  mark,  which  cannot 
be  admitted,  he  hath  given  us, no  other  mark  by 
which  they  may  be  diftipguifhed  from  notions : 
Nay,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  thfe  very  reaibn 
he  gives  why  we  can  have  no  ideas  of  the  ads 
of  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  nor  of  the  relations 
of  things,  is  applicable  to  what  he  calls  ideas  of 
imagination.  Princip.  fed.  142.  "  We  may  not, 
•*  I  think,  ftridUybe  faid  to  hav^  an  idea  of 
'^  an  adtive  being,  or  of  an  adion,  although' we 
<<  may  be  faid  to  have  a  notion  of  them. .  I  hsm 
*^  feme  knowledge  or  notion  of  my  mkid,  and  its 
^^  adls  about  ideas,  in  as  much  as  I  know  or  un- 
•*  derftand  what,  is  meant  by  thefc  words.  It 
^*  is  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  all  relations  in- 
Vol.  I,  S  chiding; 
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'<  eluding  an  ad):  of  the  mind,  we  cannot  fo  pro- 
**  perly  be  faid  to  have  an  idea,  but  rather 
^'  a  notion  of  the  relations  and  habitudes  be- 
^*  tween  things/*  From  this  it  fqllows,  that  our 
imaginations  are  not  properly  ideas  but  notions, 
becaufe  they  include  an  a£t  of  the  nnind.  For  he 
tells  us^  in  a  paflage  already  quoted,  that  they 
are  creatures  of  the  mind,  of  its  own  framing, 
and  that  it  makes  and  unmakes  them  as  it  thinks 
fit,  and  from  this  is  properly  denominated  aftive. 
If  it  be  a  good  reafon  why  we  have  not  ideas, 
but  notions  only  of  relations,  becaufe  they  in- 
clude an  ad:  of  the  mind  ;  the  fame  reafon  muit 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  our  imaginations  are 
notions  and  not  ideas,  fince  they  are  made  and 
unmade  by  the  mind  as  it  thinks  fit,  and  from 
this  it  is  properly  denominated  adive. 

When  fo  much  has  been  written,  and  fo  many 
difputes  raifed,  about  ideas,  it  were  defirat)le 
that  we  knew  what  they  are,  and  to  what  cate- 
gory or  clafs  of  beings  they  belong.  In  this 
we  might  expeft  fatisfadion  in  the  writings  of 
Bifhop  Berkeley,  if  any  where,  confidering 
his  known  accuracy  and  precifion  in  the  ufe  of 
words;  and  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  I  have 
taken  fo  much  pains  to  find  out  what  he  took 
them  to  be. 

After  all,  if  I  underftand  what  he  calls  the 
ideas  of  fenfe,  they  are  the  fenfations  which  wq 
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have  by  means  of  our  five  fenfes ;  but  they  are, 
he  fays,  lefs  properly  termed  ideas, 

I  underftand  likewife  what  he  calls  notions^ 
but  they,  fays  he,  are  very  diflferent  from  ideas, 
though,  in  the  modern  way,  often  called  by  that 
name. 

The  ideas  of  imagination  remain,  which  are 
moft  properly  termed  ideas,  as  he  fays;  and, 
with  regard  to  thefe,  I  am  ftill  very  much  in  the 
dark.  When  I  imagine  a  lion  or  an  elephant, 
the  lion  or  elephant  is  the  objedl  imagined.  The 
ad  of  the  mind,  in  conceiving  that  objeft,  is 
the  notion,  the  conception,  or  imagination  of 
the  objedl.  If  befides  the  objed,  and  the  ad^ 
of  the  mind  about  it,  there  be  fomething  call^ 
ed  the  idea  of  the  objed,  I  know  not  what 
it  is. 

If  we  confult  other  authors  who  have  treated 
of  ideas,  we  Ihall  find  as  little  fatisfaftion  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  philofophical  term. 
The  vulgar  have  adopted  it ;  but  they  only 
mean  by  it  the  notion  or  conception  we  have  of 
any  objedl,  efpecially  our  more  abftraft  or  gene* 
ral  notions.  When  it  is  thus  put  to  fignify  the 
operation  of  the  mind  about  objedls,  whether  in 
conceiving,  remembering,  or  perceiving,  it  is  well 
undcrftood.  But  Philofophers  will  have  ideas 
to  be  the  objeds  of  the  mind's  operations,  and 
not  the  operations  themfelves.  There  is,  indeed, 
great  variety  of  objeds  of  thought.     We  can 
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think  of  minds,  and  of  their  operations,  of  ho- 
diesy  and  of  their  qualities  and  relations.  If 
ideas  are  not  comprehended  under  any  of  thefe 
elafles,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend  what  they 
are. 

In  ancient  philofophy,  ideas  were  faid  to  be 
immaterial  forms,  which,  according  to  one  fy^ 
ftem,  exilled  from  all  eternity,  and,  according  to 
another,  are  fent  forth  from  the  objedts,' whofe 
form  they  are.  In  modern  philofophy,  they  are 
things  in  the  mind,  which  are  the  immediate 
objeds  of  all  our  thoughts,  and  which  have  no 
exillence  when  we  do  not  think  of  them.  They 
are  called  the  images,  the  refemblances,  the  re« 
prefentatives  of  external  objedls  of  fenfe ;  yet 
they  have  neither  colour,  nor  fmell,  nor  figure, 
nor  motion,  nor  any  fenfible  quality.     I  revere 

« 

the  authority  of  Philofophers,  efpecially  where 
they  are  fo  unanimous ;  but  until  I  can  compre- 
hend what  they  mean  by  ideas,  I  muft  think  and 
fpeak  with  the  vulgar. 

In  fenfation,  properly  fo  called,  I  can  diftin- 
guifh  two  things,  the  mind  or  fentient  being,  and 
the  fenfation.  Whether  the  laft  is  to  be  called  a 
feeling  or  an  operation,  I  difpute  not ;  but  it  has 
ito  objeft  diftind:  from  the  fenfation  itfelf.  If 
in  fenfation  there  be  a  third  thing,  called  an 
idea,  I  know  not  what  it  is. 

In  perception,  in  remembrance,  and  in  con- 
ception,   or    imagination,    I   diftinguifli    three 

things,. 
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things,  the  mind  that  operates,  the  operation  of 
the  mind,  and  the  objed  of  that  operation.  That 
the  objed:  perceived  is  one  thing,  and  the  per- 
ception of  that  objeft  ^nothef,  I  am  as  certain  as 
I  can  be  of  any  thing.     The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  conception,  of  remertibrance,  of  love  and  ha- 
tred, of  defire  and  averfion.     In  all  thefe,  the 
aft  of  the  mind  about  its  objeft  is  one  thing,  the 
objeft  is  another  thing.     There  mud  be  an  ob- 
jedt,  real  or  imaginary,  diftinft  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  about,  k.     Now,  if  in  thefe  o- 
perations  the  idea  be   a  fourth  thing  different 
from  the   three  I  have  mentioned,  I  know  not 
what  it  is,  nor  have  been  able  to  learn  from  all 
that  has  been  written  about  ideas.     And  if  the 
dodlrine  of  Philofophers  about  ideas  confounds 
any  two  of  thefe  things,  which  I  have  mention- 
ed as  diilin£t ;  if,  for  example,  it  confounds  the 
objed  perceived  with  the  perception  of  that  ob- 
jedl,  and  reprefents  them  as  one  and  the  fame 
thing,  fuch  dodlrine  is  altogether  repugnant  to 
all  that  I  am  able  to  difcover  of  the  operations 
of  my  own  mind ;  and  it  is  repugnant  to  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind,  expreffed  in  the  (true- 
ture  of  all  languages* 


S  3  CHAP- 
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CHAP.      XII. 

Of  the  Sentiments  of  Mr  Hume. 

TWO  volumes  of  the  Treatife  of  Human  Na- 
ture were  publifhed  in  17399  and  the  third 
in  1740.  The  dodrine  contained  in  this  Trea- 
tife was  publifhed  anew  in  a  more  popular  form 
in  Mr  Hume's  Fhilofophical  Eflays,  of  which 
there  have  been  various  editions.  What  other 
authors,  from  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  had  call- 
ed ideaSf  this  author  dift^nguilhed  into  two  kinds, 
to  wit,  impreffions  and  ideas  \  comprehending 
under  the  firft,  all  our  fenfations,  paffions,  and 
emotions  ;  and  under  the  lad,  the  faint  images 
of  thefe,  when  we  remember  or  imagine  them. 

He  fets  out  with  this,  as  a  principle  that  need- 
ed no  proof,  and  of  which  therefore  he  offers 
none.  That  all  the  perceptions  of  the  human 
mind  refolve  themfelves  into  thefe  two  kinds,  im- 
prejjions  and  ideas. 

As  this  propofition  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  whole  of  Mr  Hume's  fyftem  refts, 
and  from  which  it  is  raifed  with  great  acutenefa 
indeed,  and  ingenuity,  it  were  to  be  wiftied  that 
he  had  told  us  upon  what  authority  this  funda- 
mental propofition  refts.     But  we   are  left    to 

guefs. 
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guefs,  whether  it  is  held  forth  as  a  firft  priii-» 
ciple,  which  has  its  evidence  in  itfelf ;  or  whe^ 
ther  it  is  to  be  received  upon  the  authority  of 
Philofophers. 

Mr  Locke  had  taught  us,  that  all  th^  iirnne* 
diate  objeds  of  human  knowledge  ate  ideas  in 
the  mind.  Bifhop  Berkeley,  proceeding  upon 
this  foundation,  .demonftrated  very  ealily,  that 
there  is  no  material  world.  And  he  thought, 
that,  for  the  purpofes  both  of  philofophy  and  re- 
ligion, we  fliould  find  no  lofs,  but  great  benefit, 
in  the  want  of  it.  But  the  Bifhop,  as  became 
his  order,  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  world  of 
fpirits.  He  faw  very  well,  that  ideas  are  as  un- 
fit to  reprefent  fpirits  as  they  are  to  reprefent 
bodies.  Perhaps  he  faw,  that  if  we  perceive  on- 
ly the  ideas  of  fpirits,  we  (hall  find  the  fame  dif- 
ficulty in  inferring  their  real  exiftence  from  the 
exiftence  of  their  ideas,  as  we  find  in  inferring 
the  exiftence  of  matter  from  the  idea  of  it ;  and 
therefore,  while  he  gives  up  the  material  world 
in  favour  of  the  fyftem  of  ideas,  he  gives  up  one 
half  of  that  fyftem  in  favour  of  the  world  of  fpi- 
rits ;  and  maintains,  that  we  can,  without  ideas, 
think,  and  fpeak,  and  reafon,  intelligibly  about 
fpirits,  and  what  belongs  to  them. 

Mr  Hume  fhows  no  fuch  partiality  in  favour 
of  the  world  of  fpirits.  He.  adops  ^he  theory  of 
ideas  in  its  full  extent ;  and,  in  confequence, 
fhews  that  there  is  neither  matter  nor  mind  in 

S  4  the 
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the  univerfe ;  nothing  but  impreffions  and  ideas# 
What  we  call  a  body^  is  only  a  bundle  of  fenfa^ 
tions ;  and  what  we  call  the  mind,  is  only  a 
bundle  of  thoughts,  paffions,  and  emotions,  with- 
out any  fubjedfc. 

Some  ages  hence,  it  will  perhaps  be  looked 
upon  as  a  curious  anecdote,  that  two  Philofo- 
phers  of  the  1 8th  centuiTy,  of  very  diilinguiflied 
rank,  were  led  by  a  philofophical  hypothefis  ; 
one,  to  difbelieve  the  exiftence  of  matter  ;  and 
the  other,  to  difbelieve  thej^xiftence  both  of  mat- 
ter and  of  mind.  Such  an  anecdote  may  not  be 
uninftruftive,  if  it  prove  a  warning  to  Philofo- 
phers  to  beware  of  hypothefes,  efpecially  when 
they  lead  to  conclufions  which  contradict  the 
principles,  upon  which  all  men  of  common  fenfe 
muft  ad  in  common  life. 

The  Egoifts,  whom  we  mentioned  before, 
were  left  far  behind  by  Mr  Hume  ;  for  they  be- 
lieved their  own  exiftence,  and  perhaps  alfo  the 
exiftence  of  a  Deity.  But  Mr  Hume's  fyftem 
does  not  even  leave  him  ^Je/f  to  claim  the  pro- 
perty of  his  impreffions  and  ideas. 

A  fyftem  of  confequences,  however  abfurd, 
acutely  and  juftly  drawn  -from  a  few  principles, 
in  very  abftradt  matters,  is  of  real  utility  in  fci- 
ence,  and  may  be  made  fubfervient  to  real  know- 
ledge. This  merit  Mr  Hume's  metaphyfical 
writings  have  in  a  great  degree. 

We 
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We  had  occafion  before  to  obferve,  that,  flnc^ 
the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  Philofophers,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  have  in  many  in- 
fiances  confounded  things,  which  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind  has  always  led  them  to  diftin- 
guifh,  and  which  have  different  names  in  all  lan- 
guages. Thus,  in  the  perception  of  an  external 
objeft,  all  languages  diflinguifh  three  things,  the 
mind  that  perceives,  the  operation  of  that  mind, ' 
which  is  called  perception^  and  the  ohjeEl  percei- 
ved. Nothing  appears  more  evident  to  a  mind 
untutored  by  philofophy,  than  that  thcfe  three 
are  diftindl  things,  which,  though  related,  ought 
never  to  be  confounded.  The  flrudure  of  all 
languages  fuppofes  this  diflindion,  and  is  built 
upo:.  it.  Philofophers  have  introduced  a  fourth 
thing  in  this  procefs,  which  they  call  the  idea  of 
the  object,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  image,  or 
reprefentative  of  the  objeft,  and  is  faid  to  be  the 
immediate  objedt;  The  vulgar  know  nothing 
about  this  idea ;  it  is  a  creature  of  philofophy, 
introduced  to  account  for,  and  explain,  the  man- 
ner of  our  perceiving  external  objeds.  , 

It  is  plcafant  to  obferve,  that  while  Philofo* 
phers,  for  more  than  a  century,  have  been  la- 
bouring, by  means  of  ideas,  to  explain  percep- 
tion, and  the  other  operations  of  the  mind,  thofe 
ideas  have  by  degrees  ufurped  the  place  of  per- 
ception, objeft,  and  even  of  the  mind  itfelf,  and 
have   fupplanted   thofe  very  things  they  were 

brought 
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brought  to  explain.  Des  Cartes  reduced  all 
the  operations  of  the  underftanding  to  percep- 
tion ;  and  what  can  be  more  natural  to  thofe 
who  believe  that  they  are  only  different  modes 
t>f  perceiving  ideas  in  our  owft  minds.  Locke 
confounds  ideas  fometimes  with  the  perception 
of  an  external  objed,  fomctimes  with  the  exter- 
nal objeft  itfelf.  In  Berkeley's  fyftem,  the 
idea  is  the  onlyobjed,  and  yet  is  often  confound- 
ed with  the  perception  of  it.  But  in  Hume's, 
the  idea  or  the  impreflion,  which  is  only  a  more 
lively  idea,  is  mind,  perception,  and  objedl,  all 
in  one :  So  that,  by  the  term  perception  in  Mr 
Hume's  fyftem,  we  muft  underftandthe  mind  it- 
felf, all  its  operations,  both  of  underftanding  and 
will,  and  all  the  objefts  of  thefe  operations.  Per- 
ception taken  in  this  fenfe  he  divides  into  our 
more  lively  perceptions,  which  he  calls  impref- 
Jions^  and  the  lefs  lively,  which  he  calls  ideas. 
To  prevent  repetition,  I  muft  here  refer  the 
reader  to  fome  remarks  made  upon  this  divifion, 
EfTay  i.  chap.  i.  in  the  explication  there  given 
of  the  words  perceive^  obJeSl^  imprejjion. 

Philofophers  have  differed  very  much  with  re-. 
gard  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  or  the  fources 
whence  they  are  derived.  The  Peripatetics  held, 
that  all  knowledge  is  derived  originally  from  the 
fenfes ;  and  this  ancient  doftrine  feems  to  be  re- 
vived by  fome  late  French  Philofophers,  and  by 
Dr  Hartley  apd  Dr  Priestly  among  the  Bri- 

tifh. 
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tifli.      Des  Cartes  maintained,  that  many  of 
our  ideas  are  innate.     Locke  oppofed  the  doc- 
trine of  innate  ideas  with  much  zeal,  -and  em- 
ploys  the  whole  firft  book  of  his  Effay  againtt  it. 
But  he  admits  two  different  fources  of  ideas ;  the 
operations  of  our  external  fenfes,  which  he  calls 
fcnfation^  by  which  we  get  all  our  ideas  of  body, 
and  its  attributes ;  and  reJleSiion  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  our  minds,  by  which  we  get  the  ideas  of 
every  thing  belonging  to  the  mind.     The  main 
defign  of  the  fecond  book  of  Locke's  Eflay,  is 
to  ftiow,  that  all  our  fimple  ideas,  without  excep- 
tion, are  derived  from  the  one  or  the,  other,  or 
both  of  thefe  fources.     In  doing  this,  the  author 
is  led  into  fome  paradoxes,  although,  in  general, 
he  is  not  fond  of  paradoxes :  And  had  he  fore- 
feen  all  the  confequences  that  may  be  drawn 
from  his  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  he 
would  probably  have  examined  it  more  care- 
fully. 

Mr  Hume  adopts  Locke's  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  our  ideas,  and  from  that  principle  infers, 
that  we  have  no  idea  of  fubftance  corporeal  or 
fpiritual,  no  idea  of  power,  no  other  idea  of  a 
caufe,  but  that  it  is  fomething  antecedent,  and 
conftantly  conjoined  to  that  which  we  call  its 
cfTed  ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  we  can  have  no  idea, 
of  any  thing  but  our  fenfations,  and  the  opera- 
tions  of  mind  we  are  confcious  of. 

This 
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This  author  leaves  no  power  to  the  mind  in 
framing  its  ideas  and  impreffions  ;  and  no  won- 
der, fince  he  holds  that  we  have  no  ideaof  power ; 
and  the  mind  is  nothing  but  that  fucceffion  of 
impreffions  and  ideas  of  which  we  are  intimately 
Gonfcious. 

He  thinks,  therefore,  that  our  imf)reffions  arife 
from  unknown  caufes,  and  that  the  impreffions 
'are  the  caufes  of  their  correfponding  ideas.  By 
this  he  means  no  more  but  that  they  always  go 
before  the  ideas ;  for  this  is  all  that  is  neceflary 
to  conftitute  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effed. 

As  to  the  order  and  fucceffion  of  our  ideas,  he 
holds  it  to  be  determined  by  three  laws  of  at- 
traction or  affix:iation,  whicli  he  takes  to  be  origi- 
nal properties  of  the  ideas,  by  which  they  attraS, 
as  it  were,  or  aflbciate  themfelves  with  other  ideas 
which  either  refemble  them,  or  which  have  been 
contiguous  to  them  in  time  and  place,  or  t6  which 
they  have  the  relations  of  caufe  and  effedl. 

We  may  here  obferve  by  the  way,  that  the 
laft  of  thefe  three  laws  feems  to  be  included  in 
the  fecond,  fi«ce  caufation,  according  to  him, 
implies  no  more  than  contiguity  in  time  and 
place. 

It  is  not  my  defign  at  prefent  to  fhow  how  Mr 
Hume,  upon  the  principles  he  has  borrowed 
from  Locke  and  Berkeley,  has,  with  great 
acutenefs,  reared  a  fyftem  of  abfolute  fcepticifin, 
which  leaves  no  rational  ground  to  believe  any 

one 
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one  propofition,  rather  than  its  contrary  :  My  in- 
tention in  this  place  being  only  to  give  a  detail 
of  the  fentiments  of  Philofophers  concerning 
ideas  lince  they  became  an  objed:  of  fpeculation^^ 
and  concerning  the  manner  of  our  perceiving  ex- 
ternal, objects  by  their  naeans. 


CHAP.      XIII. 

Of  the  Sentiments  of  Antony  Arnauld. 

IN  this  iketch  of  the  opinions  of  Philofophcrai 
concerning  ideas,  we  muft  not  omit  Antony 
Arnauld,  do6tor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who,  in  the 
year  1683,  publiftied  his  book  of  True  and  Falfe 
Ideas,  in  oppofition  to  the  fyftem  of  Male- 
branche,  before  mentioned.  It  is  only  about 
ten  years  fince  I  could  find  this  book,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  rare. 

Though  Arnauld  wrote  before  Locke, 
Berkeley,  and  Hume,  I  have  referved  to  the 
laft  place  fomc  account  of  his  fentiments,  be- 
caufe  it  feems  difficult  to  determine  whether  he 
adopted  the  common  theory  of  ideas,  or  whether 
he  is  Angular  in  rejeding  it  altogether  as  a  fic- 
tion of  Philofophers. 

The  controverfy  between  Malebranche  and 
Arnauld  necefl^rily  led  them  to  confider  what 
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kind  of  things  ideas  are,  a  point  upon  which  o- 
ther  Philofophers  had  very  generally  been  iilent. 
Both  of  them  profefled  the  dodrine  univerfally 
received,  that .  we  perceive  not  material  things 
immediately,  that  it  is  their  ideas  that  are  the 
immediate  objedts  of  our  thought,  and  that  it  is 
in  the  idea  of  every  thing  that  we  perceive  its 
properties. 

It  is  nccfeflary  to  premife,  that  both  thefe  au- 
thors ufe  the  word  perception^  as  Dxs  Cartes 
had  done  before  them,  to  fignify  every  operation 
1  of  the  underftanding.  "  To  think,  to  know,  to 
"  perceive,  are  the  fame  thing,"  fays  Mr  Ar- 
NAULD,  chap,  5.  def.  2,  It  is  likewife  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  various  operations  of  the  mind 
are  by  both  called  modifications  of  the  mind. 
Perhaps  they  were  led  into  this  phrafe  by  the 
Cartefian  dodlrine,  that  the  eflence  of  the  mind 
confifts  in  thinking,  as  that  of  body  confifts  in 
extention.  I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  when 
they  make  fenfation,  perception,  memory,  and 
imagination,  to  be  various  modifications  of  the 
mind,  they  mean  no  more,  but  that  thefe  are 
things  which  can  only  exifl:  in  the  mind  as  their 
fubjed:.  We  exprefs  the  fame  thing,  by  calling 
them  various  modes  of  thinking,  or  various  ope- 
rations of  the  mind. 

The  things  which  the  mind  perceives,  fays 
Malebranche,    are  of  two  kinds.     They  are 

either 
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either  in  the  mind  itfelf,  or  they  are  external  to 
it.  The  things  in  the  mind^  are  all  its  different 
modifications,  its  fenfations,  its  imaginations,  its 
pure  intelledtioiis,  its  paffions  and  affedlions. 
Thefe  are  immediately  perceived ;  we  are  con- 
fcious  of  them,  and  have  no  need  of  ideas  to  re* 
prefent  them  to  us.  • 

Things  external  to  the  mind,  are  either  corpo- 
real or  fpirituaL  With  regard  to  the  laft,  he 
thinks  it  polfible,  that,  in  another  ftate,  fpirits 
may  be  an  immediate  objed:  of  our  underftand- 
ings,  and  fo  be  perceived  without  ideas ;  that 
there  may  be  fuch  an  union  of  fpirits  as  that 
they  may  immediately  perceive  each  other,  and 
communicate  their  thoughts  mutually,  without 
figns,  and  without  ideas. 

But  leaving  this  as  a  problematical  point,  he 
holds  it  to  be  undeniable,  that  material  things 
cannot  be  perceived  immediately,  but  only  by 
the  mediation  of  ideas.  He  thought  it  likewife 
undeniable,  that  the  idea  muft  be  immediately 
prefent  to  the  mind,  that  it  rauft  touch  the  foul 
as  it  were,  and  modify  its  preception  of  the 
objeft. 

From  thefe  principles  we  muft  neceffarily  con- 
clude, either  that  the  idea  is  fome  modification 
of  the  human  mind,  or  that  it  mull  be  an  idea  in 
the  Divine  Mind,  which  is  always  intimately 
prefent  with  our  minds.  The  matter  being 
brought  to  this  alternative,  Malebranche  con- 

fiders 
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fiders  firft  a|l  the  poflible  ways  fuch  a  modifica- 
tion may  be  produced  in  our  mind  as  that  we 
call  an  idea  of  a  material  objed,  taking  it  for 
granted  always,  that  it  muft  be  an  objedt  percei- 
ved, and  fomething  different  from  the  aft  of  the 
mind  in  perceiving  it.  He  finds  infuperable  ob- 
jeftions  againft  every  hypothefis  of  fuch  ideas 
being  produced  in  our  minds,  and  therefore  con- 
cludes, that  the  immediate  objects  of  perception 
are  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind. 

Againft  this  fyftem  Arnauld  wrote  his  book 
of  True  and  Falfe  Ideas.  He  does  not  objedl  to 
the  alternative  mentioned  by  Malebranche; 
but  he  maintains,  that  ideas  are  modifications  of 
our  minds.  And  finding  no  other  modification 
of  the  human  mind  which  can  be  called  the  idea 
of  an  external  objeft,  he  fays  it  is  only  another 
word  for  perception.  Chap.  5.  def.  3.  **  I  take 
"  the  idea  of  an  objeft,  and  the  perception  of  an 
"  objed:,  to  be  the  fame  thing.  I  do  not  fay 
"  whether  there  may  be  othef  things  to  which 
"  the  name  of  idea  may  be  given.  But  it  is  cer- 
<*  tain  that  there  are  ideas  taken  in  this  fenfe,  and 
"  that  thefe  ideas  are  either  attributes  or  modifi- 
"  cations  of  our  minds." 

This,  I  think  indeed,  was  to  attack  the  fyftem 
of  Malebranche  upon  its  weak  fide,  and  where, 
at  the  fame  time,  an  attack  was  leaft  expeded* 
Philofophers  had  been  fo  unanimous  in  main- 
taining theit  we  do  not  perceive  external  objects 

imn^ccjiatelyj^ 
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immediately,  but  by  certain  leprefentative  ima«. 
ges  of  them  called  fV/eajy  that  Malebranchx 
might  well  think  his  fyftem  feciire  upon  that 
quarter,  and  that  the  only  qaeftion  to  be  deter- 
mined was,  In  w*hat  fubjedl  thofe  ideas  are 
placed,  whether  in  the  human  or  in  the  Dmne 
Mind? 

But,  fays  Mr  Arnauld,  thofe  ideas  are  mere 
chimeras,  fictions  of  Philofophers  ;  there  are  no 
fuch  beings  in  nature  ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  no 
purpofe  to  inquire  whether  they  are  in  the  IJi- 
vine  or  in  the  human  mind.  The  only  true  and 
real  ideas  are  our  perceptions,  which  are  acknow- 
ledged by  all  Philofophers^  and  MalzbrancHe 
himfelf,  to  be  a£is  or  modificatidns  of  our  own 
minds.  He  does  not  fay  that  the  fidlitious  ideas  were 
a  fiction  of  Malebranghe.  He  acknowledges, 
that  they  had  been  very  generally  maintained  by 
the  fcholaftic  Philofophers,  and  points  out,  very 
judicioufly,  th^  prejudices  that  had  led  them  in- 
to the  belief  of  fuch  ideas. 

Of  all  the  powers  of  our  mind,  the  external 
fenfcs  are  thought  to  be  the  bed  underftood,  and 
their  objefts  are  the  mod  familiar.  Hence  we 
meafure  other  powers  by  them,  and  transfer  to 
other  powers  the  language  which  properly  be- 
longs to  them.  The  objects  of  fenfe  muft  be 
prefent  to  the  fenfe,  or  within  its  fphere,  in  oi*- 
der  to  their  being  perceived.  Hence,  by  analo^ 
gy,  we  are  led  to  lay  of*  every  thing  when  we 
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think  of  it^  that  it  is  prefent  to  the  mind,  or  in 
the  mind.  But  this  prefence  is  metaphorical,  or 
analogical  only ;  and  Arnauld  calls  it  objedive 
prefence,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  that  local  pre- 
fence which  is  required  inobjefts  that  are  per- 
ceived by  fenfe.  But  both  being  called  by  the 
fame  name,  they  are  confounded  together,  and 
thofe  things  that  belong  only  to  real  or  local  pre- 
fence,  are  attributed  to  the  metaphorical. 

We  are  likewife  accuilomed  to  fee  objects  by 
their  images  in  a  mirror,  or  in  water ;  and  hence 
'  are  led,  by  analogy,  to  think  that  objedis  may  be 
prefented  to  the  memory  or  imagination,  in  fome 
fimilar  manner,  by  images,  which  Philofophers 
have  called  ideas. 

By  fuch  prejudices  and  analogies,  Aiinauld 
conceives,  men  have  been  led  to  believe,  that  the 
objefts  of  memory  and  imagination  muft  be  pre- 
fented to  the  mind  by  images  or  ideas  ;  and  the 
Philofophers  have  been  more  carried  away  by 
thefe  prejudices  than  even  the  vulgar,  becaufe 
the  ufe  made  of  this  theory  was  to  explain  and 
account  for  the  various  operations  of  the  mind,  a 
matter  in  whcih  the  vulgar  take  no  concern. 

He  thinks,  however,  that  Des  Cartes  had  got 
the  better  of  thefe  prejudices,  and  that  he  ufes 
the  word  idea  as  fignifying  the  fame  thing  with 
perception,  and  is  therefore  furprifed  that  a  dif* 
ciple  of  Des  Cartes,  and  one  who  was  fo  great 
an  admirer  of  hiiii  as  Malebranche  was,lhould 

be 
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be  carried  away  by  them.  It  is  ftrangCj  indeed^ 
that  the  two  moil  eminent  difciples  of  Des 
Cartes,  and  his  cotemporaries,  fhould  differ  fo 
eflentiafly  with  regard  to  his  dodrine  concern- 
ing  ideas. 

I  Ihall  not  attempt  to  give  the  teader  ah  ac- 
cout  of  the  continuation  of  this  controverfy  be- 
tween thofe  two  acute  Philofophers,  in  the  fub- 
fequent  defences  and  replies ;  becaufe  I  have 
not  accefs  to  fee  them.  After  much  reafoning^ 
and  fome  animoiity,  each  dontinued  in  his  owii 
opinion,  and  left  his  antagonift  where  he  found 
him.  Malebranche's  opinion  of  our  feeing 
all  things  iii  God,  foon  died  away  of  itfelf ; 
and  Arnauld's  notion  of  ideas  feems  to  hav6 
been  lefs  regarded  than  it  dfeferved,  by  the  Phi- 
lofophers  that  camel  after  him ;  perhaps  for  thi& 
reafon,  among  others,  that  it  feemed  to  be  in 
fome  fort  given  up  by  himfelf,  in  his  attempting 
to  reconcile  it  to  the  common  dodlrine  concern- 
ing ideas. 

From  the  account  I  have  given,  one  would  be 
apt  to  conclude^  that  Arnauld  totally  denied 
the  exiftence  of  ideas,  in  the  philofophical  fenfe 
of  that  word,  and  that  he  adopted  the  notion  of 
the  vulgar,  who  acknowledge  no  objeft  of  per- 
teption  but  the  external  objfedt.  But  he  feems 
very  unwilling  to  deviate  fo  far  from  the  com- 
mon track,  and  what  he  had  given  up  with  one 
hand  he  takes  back  with  the  other. 

T  2  For^ 
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'EoXffirft^  Having  defined  ideas  to  be  the  fiunt 
thing  with  perceptions,  he  adds  this  qAalification 
to  his  definition :  ^*  I  do  not  here  confider  wh^ 
^  ther  there  are  other  things  that  may  he .  call- 
^^  ed  ideas  \  but  it  is  certain  there  are  ideas  ta- 
^<  ken  in  this  fenfe."  I  believe,  indeed,  there 
is  no  Philofopher  who  does  not,  on  fome  occa* 
fions,  ufe  the  word  idea  in  this  popular  feafe. 

'Secondly.  He  fupports  this  popular  &nfe  of 
the  word  by  the  authority  of  JDIes  Cartxs,  who, 
in  lus  demoiiftr^tiw  of  the  cxiftence  of  God 
from  the  idea  of  hint  in  our  minds,  defines  an 
idea  thus :  ^  By  the  word  idta^  I  underftand 
^'  that  form  of  any  thought,  by  the  immediatr 
*'  perception  of  which  I  am  confcioos  of  that 
thought;  fo  that  I  can  expre&  nothing  by 
words,  with  underilanding,  without  being  cer- 
tain that  there  is  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  that 
**  which  is  exprefled  by  the  words.*'  This  defi- 
nition feems,  indeed,  to  be  of  the  fame  import 
with  that  which  is  given  by  Arnauld.  But 
Des  Cartes  adds  a  qualification  to  it,  which 
Arnauld,  in  quoting  it,  omits ;  and  which 
Ihews,  that  Dss  Cartas,  meant  to  limit  his  de- 
finition to  the  idea  then  treated  of^  that  is,  to 
the  idea  of  the  Deity  ;  and  that  there  are  other 
ideas  to  which  this  definition  does  not  apply. 
For  he  adds :  *'  And  thus  I  give  the  name  of 
*^  idea,  not  folely  to  the  images  painted  in  the 
'*  phantafy.    Nay,  in  this  place,  I  do  not  at  all 
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**  give  the  name  of  ideas  to  thofe  images,  in  fd 
"  far  as  they  are  painted  in  the  corporeal  phan^ 
"  tafy  that  is  in  fame  part  of  the  brain,  but  only 
"  in  fo  far  as  they  inform  the  mind,  turning  its 
^'  attention  to  that  part  of  the  brain/* 

Thirdly^  Arnauld  has  employed  the  whole 
of  his  lixth  chapter,  to  fbew  that  thefe  ways  of 
fpeaking,  common  among  Philofophcrs,  to  wit, 
that  we  perceive  not  things  immediately  ;  that  it 
is  tbeir  ideas  that  are  the  immediate  objeils  of 
our  thoughts  ;  that  it  is  in  the  idea  of  every  thing 
that  we  perceive  its  properties^  are  not  to  be  re- 
jefted,  but  are  true  when  rightly  underftood* 
He  labours  to  reconcile  thefe  cKprefiions  to  his 
own  definition  of  ideas,  by  obferving,  that  etery 
perception  and  every  thought  is  neceflarily  ccm- 
fcious  of  itfelf,  and  refleds  upon  itfelf ;  and  that^ 
by  this  confcioufnefs  and  refle6tiori,  it  is  its  own- 
immediate  objeft.  Whence  he  infers,  that  the 
idea,  that  is,  the  perception,  is  the  immediate 
objeft  of  perception. 

This  looks  like  a  weak  attempt  to  reconcile 
two  inconfiftent  d^ftrines,  by  one  who  wifhes  to 
hold  both.  It  is  true,  that  confcioufnefs  always 
goes  along  with  perception ;  but  they  are  dif-  \ 
ferent  operations  of  the  mind,  and  they  have 
their  different  objeds.  Confcioufnefs  is  not  per- 
ception, nor  is  the  objeft  of  confcioufnefs  the  ob- 
jedl  of  perception*  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
every   operation  of  mind  that  has  an  objed. 

T  3  '  Thus, 
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Thus,  injury  is  the  objeft  of  refentment.  Whei^ 
I  refent  an  injury,  I  am  confcious  of  my  refent- 
ment ;  that  is,  my  refentment  is  the  immediate 
and  the  only  objedt  of  my  confcioufiiefs ;  but 
it  would  be  abfurd  to  infer  from  this,  that  my 
refentment  is  the  immediate  obje£t  of  my  refent- 
ment. 

.  iUpon  the  whole,  if  Arkauld,  in  confequence 
of  his  dodrine,  that  ideas,  taken  for  repreienta* 
tive  images  of  external  objedls,  are  a  mere  fic- 
tion of  the  Philofophers,  had  rejefted  boldly  the 
doftrine  of  Des  Cartes,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
Philofophers,  concerning  thofe  fiditious  beings^ 
and  all  the  ways  of  fpeaking  that  imply  theis 
exiftence,  I  ibould  have  thought  him  more  con- 
fiftent  with  himfelf,  and  his  doftrine  concerning 
ideas,  more  rational  and  more  intelligible  than 
that  of  any  other  author  of  my  acquaintance  who 
has  treated  of  the  fubjeft. 


GHAP.    XIV. 

RefleSlions  on  the  common  Theory  of  Ideal. 

AFTER  fo  long  a  detail  of  the  fentiments  of 
Philofophers,  ancient  and  modem,  con- 
cerning ideas,  it  may  feem  prefumptuous  to  call 
in  queftion  their  exiftence.     But  no  philofophi- 

cal 
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cal  Opinion,  however  ancient,  however  general- 
ly received,  ought  to  reft  upon  authority.  There 
is  no  prefumption  in  requiring  evidence  for  it, 
or  in  regulating  our  belief  by  the  evidence  we 
can  find. 

To  prevent  miftakes,  the  reader  muft  again  be 
reminded,  that  if  by  ideas  are  meant  only  the 
afts  or  operations  of  our  minds  in  perceiving, 
remembering,  or  imagining  objeds,  I  am  far 
from  calling  in  queftion  the  exiftence  of  thofe 
afts  ;  we  are  confcious  of  them  every  day,  and 
every  hour  of  life  ;  and  I  believe  no  man  of  a 
found  mind  ever  doubted  of  the  real  exiftence 
of  the  operations  of  mind,  of  which  he  is  con- 
fcious.    Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that,  by  the  fa- 
culties wliich  God  has  given  us,  we  can  conceive 
things  that  are  abfent,  as  well  as  perceive  thofe 
that  are  within  the  reach  of  our  fenfes ;    and 
that  fuch  conceptions  may  be  more  or  lefs  di- 
ftind:,  and  more  or  lefs  lively  and  ftrong.     We 
have  reafon  to  afcribe  to  the  all-knowing  and 
all-perfeft  Being  diftinft    conceptions    of    all 
things  exiftent  and  poffible,  and  of  all  their  re- 
lations ;  and  if  thefe  conceptions  are  called  his 
eternal  ideas,  there  ought  to  be  no  difpute  d- 
mong  Philofophers  about  a  word.     The  ideas, 
of  whofe  exiftence  I  require  the  proo^  are  not 
the  operations  of  any  mind,  but  fuppofed  objed^ 
of  thofe  operations.     They  are  not  perception^ 
remembrance,  or  conception,  but  things  that  are 
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faid  to  be  perceived,  or  remembered,  oc  imagi- 
ned. 

Nor  do  I  difpute  the  ^xiftcnccof  what  the  vul- 
gar call  the  objeds  of  perception.  Thefe,  by  all 
who  acknowledge  their  exiftence,  are  called  real 
things,  not  ideas.  But  Fhilofopbers  maintain, 
that,  befides  thefe,  there  are  immediate  objects 
of  perception  in  the  mind  itfelf :  That,  for  in- 
ftance,  we  do  not  fee  the  fun  immediately,  but 
an  idea ;  or,  as  Mr  Hume  calls  it,  an  impreffion, 
in  pur  own  minds.  This  idea  is  faid  to  be  the 
image,  the  refemblatice,-  the  reprefehtative  of  the 
fun,  if  there  be  a  fun.  It  is  from  the  exiftence 
of  the  ideu  that  w6  muft  infer  the  exigence  of 
the  fun.  But  the  idea  being  immediately  per- 
ceived, there  can  be  no  doubt,  ais  Philofophers 
think,  of  its  exiftence. 

In  like  manner,  when  I  remember,  or  when 
I  imagine  any  thing,  all  men  acknowledge  that 
there  muft  be  fomething  that  is  remembered,  or 
that  is  imagined ;  that  is,  fome  obj|e<ft  of  thofe 
operations.  The  object  remembered  muft  be 
fomething  that  did  exift  in  time  paft.  The  ob- 
jedl  imagined  may  be  fomething  that  never  ex- 
ifted.  But,  fay  the  Philofophers,  befides  thefe 
objefts  which  all  men  acknowledge,  there  is  a 
more  immediate  objed  ^hich  really  exifts  in 
the  mind  at  the  fame  time  we  remember  or  i- 
n\agine.  This  obje<5l  is  an  idea  or  image  of  the 
fhing  remembered  or  imagined. 

The 
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The Jirji  refledion  I  would  make  on  this  phi- 
lofophical  opinion  is,  That  it  is  diredtly  contra- 
ry to  the  univerfal  fenfe  of  men  who  have  not 
been  inftruded  in  philofophy.  When  we  fee 
the  fun  or  moon,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  ve- 
ry objeds  which  we  immediately  fee,  are  very 
far  diftant  from  us,  and  from  one  another.  We 
have  not  the  leaft  doubt,  that  this  is  the  fun  and 
moon  which  God  created  fome  thoufands  of 
years  ago,  and  which  have  continued  to  perform 
their  revolutions  in  the  heavens  ever  fince.  But 
how  are  we  allonifhed  when  the  Pbilofopher 
informs  us,  that  we  are  miftaken  in  all  this  ;  that 
the  fun  and  moon  which  we  fee^  are  not,'  as  we 
imagine,  many  miles  diftant  from  us,  and  from 
each  other,  but  that  they  are  in  our  own  mind ; 
that  they  had  no  exiftencc  before  we  faw  them, 
and  will  have  none  when  we  ceafe  to  perceive 
and  to  think  of  them  ;  becaufe  the  objefls  we 
perceive  are  only  ideas  in  our  own  minds,  which 
can  have  no  exiftence  a  moment  longer  than  we 
think  of  them. 

If  a  plain  man,  uninftnided  in  philofophy, 
has  faith  to  receive  thefe  myfteries,  how  great 
muft  be  his  aftoni(hn>ent.  He  is  brought  into 
a  new  world,  where  every  thing  he  fees,  taftes, 
or  touches,  is  an  idea ;  a  fleeting  kind  of  being 
which  he  can  conjure  into  exiftence,  or  can  an- 
nihilate in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

After 
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After  his  mind  is  fomewh^t  compofed;\  it  will 
be  natural  for  him  to  aik  his  philofopbical*  in- 
ftniftor.  Pray,  Sir,  arc  there  then  no  fubftantial 
and  permanent  beings  called  the  fun  and  moon, 
which  continue  to  exifl  whether  we  think  of 
them  or  not  ? 

Here  the.  Philofophcrs  differ.  Mr  Logkz, 
and  thofe  that  were  before  him,  will  anfwer  to 
this  queftion.  That  it  is  very  true,  there  are  fub- 
ftantial  and  permanent  beings  called  the  fun  and 
moon ;  but  they  never  appear  to  us  in  their 
own  perfon,  but  by .  their  reprefentatives,  the 
ideas  in  our  own  minds,  and  we  know  nothing 
of  them  but  what  we  can  gather  &om  thofe ' 
ideas. 

Bifhop  Berkeley  and  Mr  Hume  would  give 
a  different  anfwer  to  the  queftion  propofed : 
They  would  affure  the  querift,  that  it  is  a  vul- 
gar error,  a  mere  prejudice  of  the  ignorant  and 
unlearned,  to  think  that  there  are  any  perma- 
nent and  fubftantial  beings  called  the  fun  and 
moon ;  that  the  heavenly  bodies,  our  own  bo- 
dies, and  all  bodies  whatfoever,  are  nothing  but 
ideas  in  our  minds  ;  and  that  there  can  be  no- 
thing like  the  ideas  of  one  miixd,  but  the  ideas 
of  another  mind.  There  is  nothing  in  nature 
l^ut  minds  and  ideas,  fays  the  Bifhop,  nay,  fays 
Mr  Hume,  there  is  nothing  in  nature  but  ideas 
pnly ;  for  what  we  call  a  mind  is  nothing  but  a 

train 
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train  of  ideas  connefted  by  certain  relations  be- 
tween themfelves. 

In  this  reprefentation  of  the  theory  of  ideas; 
there  is  nothing  exaggerated  or  mifreprefented,j 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  ;  and  furely  nothing 
further  is  neceffary  to  fhew,  that,  to  the  unm- 
ftrudled  in  philofophy,  it  muft  appear  extrava- 
gant and  vifionary,  and  moft  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates of  common  underftanding. 

There  is  the  lefs  need  of  any  farther  proof  of 
this,  that  it  is  very  amply  acknowledged  by  Mr 
Hume  in  bis  Effay  on.  the  Academical  or  Scep- 
tical Philofophy.  "  It  feems  evident,  fays  he; 
"  that  men  are  carried  by  a  natural  inftindl,  or 
"  prepofleffion,  to  repofe  faith  in  their  fenfes ; 
^*  and  that  without  any  reafoning,  or  even  almoft 
**  before  the  ufe  of  reafon,  we  always  fuppofe  an 
**  external  univerfe,  which  depends  not  on  our 
*^  perception,  but  would  exift  though  we  and 
"  every  fenfible  creature  were  abfent  or  annihi* 
**  lated.  Even  the  animal  creation  are  govern- 
ed by  a  like  opinion,  and  preferve  this  belief 
of  external  objeds  in  all  their  thoughts,  de- 
li gns,  and  aftions. 
"  It  feems  alfo  evident,  that  when  men  follow 
*•  thi^  blind  ?nd  powerful  inftinft  of  nature, 
*^  they  always  fuppofe  the  very  images  prefented 
•/  by  the  fenfes  to  be  the  external  objects,  and 
*/  never  entertain  any  fufpicion,  that  the  one  are 
1*  nothing  but  reprefentations  of  the  other.  Thia 
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"  very  table  which  we  fee  white,  and  feel  hard, 
is  believed  to  exift  independent  of  our  per- 
ception, and  to  be  fomething  external  to 
**  the  mind  which  perceives  it ;  our  prefence 
bellows  not  being  upon  it ;  our  abfence  anni- 
hilates it  not :  It  preferves  its  exiilence  uni* 
form  and  entire,  independent  of  the  littiatioii 
of  intelligent  beings  who  perceive  or  contem- 
plate it. 

But  this  univerfal  and  primary  notion  of  all 
^  men  is  foon  deftroyed  by  the  flighted  pbilofo^ 
phy,  which  teaches  us,  that  nothing  can  ever 
be  prefent  to  the  mind,  but  in  image  or  pev^i 
ception  ;  and  that  the  fenfes  are  only  the  m- 
^  lets  through  which  thefe  images  are  received, 
*^  without  being  ever  able  to  produce  any  imme- 
**  diate  intercoxrrfe  between  the  mind  and  the 
'*  objed." 

It  is  therefore  acknowledged  by  this  Pbilofo- 
pher,  to  be  a  natural  inftrnd  or  prepofeffion,  an 
univerfal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men,  a  pri- 
mary inftind:  of  nature,  that  the  objeds  which 
we  immediately  perceive  by  oar  fenfes,  are  not 
images  in  our  minds,  but  external  objeds,  and 
that  their  exiftence  is  independent  of  us,  and 
otir  perception. 

In  this  acknowledgment,  Mr  H!ume,  indeed, 
feems  to  me  more  generous,  and  even  more  in- 
genuous than  Biihop  Berkeley,  who  would  per- 
fuade  us,  that  his  opinion  does  not  oppofe  the 

vulgar 
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vulgar  opinion,  but  only  that  of  the  Philofo- 
phers  ;  and  that  the  external  exiftence  of  a  ma* 
terial  world  is  a  philofophical  hypotheds,  and 
not  the  natural  didate  of  our  perceptive  powers. 
The  Bifhop  fhows  a  timidity  of  engaging  fuch 
an  adverfary,  as  a  primary  and  univerfal  opi- 
nion of  all  men.  He  is  rather  fond  to  court  its 
patronage.  But  the  Philofopher  intrepidly  gives 
a  defiance  to  this  antagonift,  and  feems  to  glory 
in  a  conflift  that  was  worthy  of  his  arm.  Op^ 
tat  aprum  aut  fulvum  defcendere  monte  leonenu 
After  all,  I  fufped  that  a  Philofopher,  who  wa- 
ges war  with  this  adverfary,  will  find  himfelf  in 
the  fame  condition  as  a  Mathematician  who 
ihould  undertake  to  demonitrate,  that  there  is 
no  truth  in  the  axioms  of  mathematics. 

Afecond  refleftion  upon  this  fubjeft  is,  That 
the  authors  who  have  treated  of  ideas,  have  ge- 
nerally taken  their  exiftence  for  granted,  as  a 
thing  that  could  not  be  called  in  queftion ;  and 
fuch  arguments  as  they  have  mentioned  inci- 
dentally, in  order  to  prove  it,  feem  too  weak  to 
fupport  the  conclufion. 

Mr  LocKi;.,  in  the  introdudion  to  his  Effay, 
tells  us,  that  he  ufes  the  word  idea  to  fignify 
whatever  is  the  immediate  object  of  thought ; 
and  then  adds,  **  1  prefume  it  will  be  eaiily 
'^  granted  me  that  there  are  fuch  ideas  in  mens 
^'  minds ;  every  one  is  confcious  of  them  in  him- 
^^  felf,  and  mens  words  and  a<5tions  will  fatisfy, 

''  him 
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"  him  that  they  are  in  others/*  I  am  indeed 
4!;onfcious  of  perceiving,  remembering,  imagin- 
ing ;  but  that  the  objeds  of  thefe  operations 
are  images  in  my  mind,  I  am  not  confcioos.  I 
am  fatisiied  by  metis  words  and  actions,  that 
they  often  perceive  the  fame  objeds  which  I 
perceive,  which  could  not  be,  if  thofe  objects 
were  ideas  in  their  own  minds. 

Mr  NoRRis  is  the  only  author  I  have  met 
with,  who  profeffedly  puts  the  queftion.  Whe- 
ther material  things  can  be  perceived  by  us  im- 
mediately? He  has  offered  four  arguments  to 
Ihow  that  they  cannot.  Fir/i,  **  Material  ob- 
**  je6ls  are  without  the  mind,  and  therefore  there 
can  be  no  union  between  the  objedl  and  the 
percipient."  Anfwer^  This  argument  is  lame^ 
until  it  is  Ihown  to  be  neceffary  that  in  percep- 
tion there  fhould  be  a  union  between  the  objedl 
and  the  percipient.  Second^  "  Material  objedls 
**  are  difproportioned  to  the  mind,  and  removed 
"  from  it  by  the  whole  diameter  of  Being.''  This 
argument  I  cannot  anfwer,  becaufe  1  do  not  un- 
derftand  it.  Third,  "  Becaufe,  if  material  ob- 
**  jeds  were  immediate  objeds  of  perception, 
"  there  could  be  no  phyfical  fcience ;  things 
**  neceffary  and  immutable  being  the  only  ob- 
**  jed  of  fcience."  Anfwer j  Although  things 
neceffary  and  immutable  be  not  the  immedi- 
ate objeds  of  perception,  they  may  be  imme- 
diate   objeds  of  other  powers  of  the   mind. 

Fourth^ 
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Fourth^  "  If  material  things  were  perceived  by 
themfelves,  they  .  would  be  a  true  light  to 
our  minds,  as  being  the  intelligible  form  of 
^'  our  underftandings,  and  confequently  perfec- 
"  tive  of  them,  and  indeed  fuperior  to  them." 
If  I  comprehend  any  thing  of  this  myfterious 
argument,  it  follows  from  it,  that  the  Deity  per- 
ceives nothing  at  all,  becaufe  nothing  can  be  fu- 
perior to  his  underftanding,  or  perfedtive  of  it. 

There  is  an  argument  which  is  hinted  at  by 
Malebranche,  and  by  feveral  other  authors, 
which  deferves  to  be  more  ferioufly  confidered. 
As  I  find  it  moft  clearly  exprefled,  and  moft 
fully  urged  by  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  Ilhallgivc 
it  in  his  words,  in  his  fecond  reply  to  Leibnitz, 
fed.  4,  "  The  foul,  without  being  prefent  to 
**  the  images  of  the  things  perceived,  could  not 
*^  poffibly  perceive  them.  A  living  fubilance 
"  can  only  there  perceive,  where  it  is  prefent, 
"  either  to  the  things  themfelves,  (as  the  omni- 
*^  prefent  God  is  to  the  whole  univerfe),  or  to 
"  the  images  of  things,  as  the  foul  is  in  its  pro- 
*'  per  yj?/i/(?ri2/fw." 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  exprefles  the  fame  fenti- 
ment,  but  with  his  ufual  referve,  in  a  query 
only. 

The  ingenious  Dr  Porterfield,  in  his  £^ay 
concerning  the  motions  of  our  eyes,  adopts  this 
opinion  with  more  confidence.  His  words  are : 
''  iiow  body  ads  upon  mind,  or  mind  upon  bo- 

**dy. 
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^  dy^  I  know  not }  bnttbis  I  aitt  ttiy  certain. 
^  of»  that  nothing  can  aA,  or  be  aAed  1^0^ 
^  where  it  is  not ;  ai»l  therefore^  our  mind' can 
^  never  perceive  any  thing  but  m  own  proper 
^*  modifications,  and  the  various  ftates  of  the 
^  fenforium,  to  which  it  is  prefent :  So^  thait  k 
*^  18  not  the  external  fon  and  moon  which  are  in 
**  the  heavens,  which  our  mind  perceives^  but 
''  only  their  image  or  reprefentation  imprdEBd 
^  upon  the  fenforium.  How  the  inil  of  a  fee- 
**ijag  man  fees  thefe  images,  or  how  it  leceivca 
.  '^  tbofe  ideas,  from  fixch  agitations  in  tbe  feofo- 
**  rium,  X  know  not;  but  I  anii  fure  it  cantneter 
<'  perceive  the  external  bodies  tbem&lt^  to 
♦*  which  it  is  not  prefent.** 

Thefe,  indeed,  are  great  authorities ;  batr  in 
matters  of  philofophy,  we  muft  not  be  guided 
by  authority,  but  by  reafon*  Dr  Clahble,  in 
tbe  place  cited,  mentions  flightly,  as  the  reafon. 
of  his  opinion,  that  **  nothing  can  any  more  ad:,. 
"  or  be  aded  upon,  when  it  is  not  prefent,  than 
^  it  can  be  where -it  is  not/.  And  again,  in  his 
third  reply  to  Leibnitz,  fed.  11.  "  We  are 
"  fure  the  foul  cannot  perceive  what  it  is  not 
*•  prefent  to,  becaufe  nothing  can  ad,  or  be  aift- 
**  ed  upon,  where  it  is  not."  The  fame  realbn 
we  fee  is  urged  by  DrPoRtERFSELD^ 

That  nothing  can  ad  immediately  where  it 
is  not,  I  think,  mull  be  admitted  y  for  I  agree 
with  Sir  Isaac  N«wtow>  that  power  without 

fubftance 
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fubftance  is  inconceivable*  It  is  a  confequence 
of  this,  that  nothing  can  be  aded  upon  Imn^edi- 
ately  wher^  the  agent  is  not  prefent :  L/st  thi^ 
therefore  be  granted.  To  make  the  reafoning 
conclufive,  it  is  further  neceffary^  that,  when  we 
perceive  objedls,  cither  they  ad  upon  us,  or  we 
ad  upon  thpm,  This.does  not  appear  fblf-avident;^ 
nor  have  I  ever  met  vvith  any  proof  of  it»  I 
fhall  briefly  offer  the  reafons  why  I  think  h 
ought  not  to  be  admitted. 

When  we  fay  that  one  being  ads  upon  ano- 
ther, we  mean  that  fome  power  or  force  is  exert- 
ed by  the  agents  which  produces^  or  has.  a  tead^ 
ency  to  produce,  a  change  in  the  thin^  aded  u]^* 
on.  If  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  pbrafe,  all 
conceive  it  is,  thetc  appears  no  reafoh  for  aflert- 
ing,  that,  in  p«i*ception,  either  the  objed  ad$ 
upon  the  mind,  or  the  mind  upon  the  objed. 

An  objed,  in  being  perceived,  does  not  ad  at 
all.  I  perceive  the  walls  of  the  room  where  I  lit ; 
but  they  are  perfedly  inadive,  ^nd  therefore  ad 
not  upon  the  mind.  To  be  perceived,  is  wbflt 
Logicians  call  an  external  denomination,  whirfh 
implies  neither  adion  nor  quality  in  thtr:okj«d 
perceived.  Nor  could  men  ever  have  .gone  iatb 
'this  notion,^  that  perceptioii  is  owing  to.  fome  ad- 
tion  of  the  objed  upon  th^  mind,  were  it  not, 
that  we  are  fo  prone  to  form  our  nations  of  the 
mind  from  fome  fimilitiide  wc  conceive  bftwocn 
it  and  body.     Thought  in  ^.miad  i»'09i:fdeiV«d 
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to  have  fome  analogy  to  motion  in  a  body :  And 
as  a  body  is  put  in  motion,  by  being  aded  upoxS 
by  fome  otheV  body  ;  fo  we  are  apt  to  think  the 
mind  is  made  to  perceive,  by  fome  impulfe  it  re- 
ceives from  the  objed.  But  reafonings,  drawn  from: 
fuch  analogies,  ought  never  ta  be  traded.  They 
are,  indeed,  the  caufe  of  moft  of  our  crtors  with 
regard  to  the  mind.  And  we  might  as  weH  con- 
clude, that  minds  may  be  meafured  by  feet  and 
inches^  or  weighed  by  ounces  aud  drachms,  be- 
caufe  bodies  have  thofe  properties. 

I  fee  as  little  reafon,  in  the  fecond  place,  to  be«» 
lieve,  that  in  perception  the  mind  ads  upon  the 
objed.     To  perceive  an  objed  is  one  thing ;  to 
ad  upon  it  is  another :   Nor  is  the  laft  at  all  in- 
cluded in  the  firft.     To  fay,  that  I  ad  upon  the 
wall,  by  looking  at  it,  is  an  abufe  of  language, 
and  has  no  meaning.      Logicians  diftinguUh  two 
kinds  of  operations  of  mind  ;  the  firft  kind  pro- 
duces no  effed  without  the  mind  ;  the  laft  does. 
The  firft  they  call  immanent  adis;  the  fecond 
tranjitive.     All  intelledual  operations  belong  to 
the  firft  clafs ;  they  produce  no  effed  upon  any 
external  objed.     But  without  having  recourfe  to 
logical  diftindions,  every  man  of  common  fenfe 
knows,  that  to  think  of  an  objed,  and  to  ad 
upon  it,  are  very  different  things. 
-     As  we  have  therefore  no  evidence,  that,  in 
perception,  the  mind  ads  upon  the  objed,  or  the 
•bjed  upon  the  mind,  but  ftrong  reafons  to  the 
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contrary ;  Dr  Clarkje's  argument  againft  our  I 
perceiving  external  objedls  immediately  falls  to  \ 
the  ground. 

This  notion,  that^  in  perception,  the  objecfl 
mull  be  contiguous  to  the  percipient,  feems^ 
with  many  other  prejudices,  to  be  borrowed 
from  analogy.  In  all  the  external  fenfes,  there 
mull,  as  has  b,een  before  obfcrved,  be  fome  im- 
prellion  made  upon  the  organ  of  fenfe  by  the 
objedl,  or  by  fomething  coming  from  the  objed* 
An  impreffion  fuppofes  contiguity.  Hence  we 
^re  led  by  analogy  to  conceive  fomething  limilar 
in  the  operations  of  the  mind.  Many  Philofo- 
phers  refolve  almoft  every  operation  of*  mind 
into  impreflions  and  feelings,  words  manifeftly 
borrowed  from  the  fenfe  of  touch.  And  it  h 
very  natural  to  conceive  contiguity  neceflary  be-  . 
tween  that  which  makes  the  imprefiion,  and  that 
which  receives  it;  between  that  which  feels, 
and  that  which  is  felt.  And  though  no  Philo- 
fopher  will  now  pretend  to  juftify  fuch  analogic, 
cal  reafoning  as  this ;  yet  it  has  a  powerful  i/iflu- 
ence  upon  the  judgment,  while  we  contemplate 
the  operations  of  our  minds,  only  as  they  appear 
through  the  deceitful  medium  of  fuch  analog!* 
cal  notions  and  expreiIions« 

When  wc  lay  al\de  thofe  analogies,  and  refledt 
attentively  upon  our  perception  of  the  objeds 
of  fenfe,  wc  muft  acknowledge,  that,  though 
we  are  cpnf(;ious  of  perceiving  objeds,  we  are 
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altogether  Jgaoraht  how  it  is .  brought  about ; 
and  know  a3  -  little  how  we  perceive  objefts  as 
how  we  were  made.  And  if  we  fhould  admit 
an  image  in  the  ftiind,  ot  coYitiguous  to  it,  we 
know  ks  Bttte  hoW  petception  may  be  produced 
by  tliij  iVnagfe  is  by  the  mod  dift,atit  objefti 
Why  therefore  fhould  <^e  be  led,  by  a  theory 
which  is  neither  grounded  on  evidence,  nor,  if 
admitted,  can  txplain  toy  oile  phaenom^non  of 
pefc^ptioti,  to  rejed  the  natural  and  immediate 
didates  of  thofe  perceptive  powers>  to  which,  in 
the  conduift  of  life,  we  firid  a  neceffity  of  jrield- 
ing  implicit  fubmiffion  ? 

There  rfetnairis  only  one  other  argument  that 
I  have  been  able  to  find  urged  againft  bur  per- 
ceiving external  6bje6ts  immediately.  It  is  pro^ 
pofed  by  Mr  Hume,  who,  in  the  Effay  already 
quoted,  after  acknowledging  that  it  is  an  univer- 
fd  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men,  that  we  per- 
ceive external  objedfe  immediately,  fubjoins  what 
follows : 

"  But  this  univerfal  atid  primary  opinion  of 
"all  men  is  foon  deftroyed  by  the  flighted  phi- 
*^  lofophy-,  which  teaches  u$,  that  nothing  can 

ever  be  prefent  to  the  mind  but  an  image  or 

perception  ;  and  that  the  fenfes  are  only  the 
*^  inlets  through  which  thefe  images  are  received, 
^^  without  being  ever  able  to  produce  any  im- 
*^  mediate  intercourfe  between  the  mind  and  the 
^^  obj^a.  The  table,  which  we  fee,  feems  to 
*  -       •  "  diminifh 
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*^  diminiih  as  we  remove  farrthef  from  it :  Put 
"  the  real  table,  which  exifts  independent  of  U8, 
"  fufters  no  alteration.  It  was  therefore  nothing 
*^  but  its  image  which  was  prefcnt  to  the  mind. 
**  Thefe  are  the  obvious  didl^tes  of  reafon  ;  and 
"  no  man  who  refleds,  ever  doubted  that  the 
"  exiftences  which  we  confider,  when  we  fay 
"  this  boufej  and  that  trecy  are  nothing  but  per- 
"  ceptions  in  the  mind,  an(i  fleeting  copies  and 
"  reprefentations  of  other  exiftences,  which  re- 
*'  main  uniform  and  independent.  So  far  then, 
**  we  are  neceflitated,  by  reafoning,  to  depart 
**  from  the  primary  inftinds  of  nature,  and  to 
"  embrace  a  new  fyftem  with  regard  to  the  fivi-* 
**  dence  of  our  fenfes." 

We  have  here  a  remarkable  conflift  hei(;'Ween 
two  contradidory  opinions,  wherein  all  mankind 
are  engaged.  On  the  one  fide,  ft  and  all  the  vul- 
gar, who  are  unpradtifed  in  philofophical  rer 
fearches,  and  guided  by  the  uncorrupted  primar 
ry  inftinfts  of  nature.  On  the  other  fide,  ftand 
all  the  Philofophers  ancient  and  modern  ;  every 
man  without  exception  who  reflects.  In  thi$ 
divifion,  to  my  great  humiliation^  I  find  inyfelf 
chifled  with  the  vulgar. 

The  paflage  now  quoted  is  all  i  have  found 
in  Mr  Hume's  writings  upon  this  point;  and 
indeed  there  is  more  reafoning  in  it  than  1  have 
found  in  any  other  author  j  I  fhali  therefore  exa- 
m'uie  it  minutely.  , 

U  3  .  Tirjt, 
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firft.  He  tells  us.  That  "  this  univcrfal  ?nd 
'*  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is  foon  deftroyed 
"  by  the  flighteft  philofophy,  which  teaches  us, 
**  that  nothing  can  ever  be  prtefent  to  the  mind 
**  but  an  image  or  perception. ■' 
'  The  phrafe  of  being  prefent  to  the  mind  has 
fome  obfcurity  ; .  but  I  conceive  he  means  being 
an  immediate  objed  of  thought  \  an  immediate 
objeft,  for  inftance,  of  perception,  of  inemory, 
or  of  imagination.  If  this  be  the  meaning, 
(and  it  is  the  only  pertinent  cmc  I  can  think  of), 
there  is  Ho  more  in  this  paifage  but  an  afiertion 
of  the  proportion  to  be  proved,  and  an  aflertion 
that  philofpphy  teaches  it.  If  this  be  fo,  I  beg 
leave  to  diffent  from  philofophy  till  flie  gives  me 
leafon  for  what  ihe  teaches.  For  though  com* 
inon  fenfe  and  my  external  fenfes  demand  my 
afTent  to  their  diftates  upon  their  own  authority, 
yet  philofophy  is  not  entitled  to  this  privilege. 
But  that  I  may  not  diffent  from  fo  grave  a  per- 
fonage  without  giving  a  reafon,  I  give  this  as  the 
reafon  of  my  diffent.  I  fee  the  fun  when  he 
ihines ;  I  remember  the  battle  of  Culloden ; 
and  neither  of  thefe  objedls  is  an  image  or  per* 
ception. 

He  tells  us  in  the  next  place,  *^  ^That  the 
^*  fenfes  are  only  the  inlets  through  which  thefe 
^*  images  are  received." 

I  know  that  Aristotle  and  the  fchoolmen 
tsught,  that  images  or  fpecies  flow  from  objedls, 

and 
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and  are  let  in  by  the  fenfes,  and  ftrike  npon  the 
mind ;  but  this  has  been  fo  effedually  refuted  by 
Des  Cartes,  by  Malebranghzi  and  many 
others,  that  nobody  now  pretends  to  defend  it. 
Reafonable  men  confider  it  as  one  of  the  moft 
unintelligible  and  unmeaning  parts  of  the  an- 
cient fyftem.  To  what  caufe  is  it  owing  that 
modern  Philofopbers  are  fo  prone  to  fall  back  in- 
to this  hypotbeiis,  as  if  they  really  believed  it  ? 
For  of  this  pronenefs  I  could  give  many  initan- 
ces  befides  this  of  Mr  Hume  ;  and  I  take  the 
caufe  to  be,  that  images  in  the  mind,  and  images 
let  in  by  the  fenfes,  are  fo  nearly  Sllied,  and  fo 
ftridtly  conneded,  that  they  mufl  ftand  or  fall 
together.  The  old  fyftem  confiftently  main*  ■ 
tained  both  :  But  the  new  fyftem  has  rejefted  the 
,  dodlrine  of  images  let  in  by  the  fenfes,  holding, 
neverthelefs,  that  there  are  images  in  the  mind  ; 
and,  having  made  this  unnatural  divorce  of  two 
doftrines  which  ought  not  to  be  put  afund^, 
that  which  they  have  retained  often  leads  them 
back  involuntarily  to  thit  which  they  h^ve  re- 
jefted. 

Mr  Hume  furely  did  not  ferioufly  believe  that 
an  image  of  found  is  let  in  by  the  ear,  an  image 
of  fmell  by  the  nofe,  an  image  of  hardnefs  and 
foftnefs,  of  folidity  and  reGftance,  by  the  touch. 
For,  befides  the  abfurdity  of  the  thing,  which 
has  often  been  ftiown,  Mr  Hume,  and  all  .mo- 
dern Pliilofophers  maintain,    that   the  images 
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mhich  n^  At:  itauediRte;  oi^f^i  of  ^imgptkm 
liaitt  na  caifteott  whco  thtsf  ws  fiot  fotfcriMd  ( 
whereafr,  if  (My  were  bt  u^  1)jf  tlie  ftnto,  t^Qr 
muft  be^'  facfQtft  Ui^y  ans  peiclMv^  Hll4.  iMTtf  » 
fisparalaireuiteQM,  .  :    ..  ; . 

Hs  teUs  ttiitirt)ioi»  that  pbiiofopfaj  (fisodm^ 
that  thr  finifbi  are  unable  to  produco  any  imme^ 
diate  mtercoorfiEi  be^wfken  tho  mind  aad  the  ob» 
jed.  Btere,  I  ftill  require  tbq  irQaiiim:diatfphi;> 
lofbphy  giYQ^  for  thib ;  far,  tQ :  ogr  appaduafioia, 
}  immediately  perceive  ^^xtbrnal  ofage^  aod  dus 
I  conceim  fa  the  immeiUate.  ioterpauiih  Tiere 
ineant.  '.. :»  '      • 

Hitfaeito  I  fee  nothing  that  can  be  oi^kd  ap 
argument  Perhaps  it  was  intended  only  for  jl^ 
luiirat|Dq.  X^e  argument,  the  imlj  argtusient 
jf^llows: 

The  table  which  we  fee,  feems  to  diminifti  as 
we  remove  farther  from  it ;  but  the  real  table, 
which  ex itts  independent  of  us,  fuflfers  no  altenu 
tion:  It  was  therefore  nothing  but  its  image 
which  was  prefented  tcf  the  mind.  Thefe  are 
the  obvious  didlates  of  reafon. 

To  judge  of  the  ftrength  of  this  argument,  it 
is  neceflTary  to  attend  to  a  diftindtion  which  is  &• 
miliar  to  thofe  who  are  converiant  in  the  mather 
matical  fciences,  I  mean  the  didin^ion  between 
real  and  apparent  magnitude.  The  real  magni* 
tude  of  a  line  is  meafured  by  feme  known  mea* 
fur?  of  Uugthy  as  inches,  feet,  or  miles :    The 

rea} 
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real  magnitude  ftf  afurfiwre  or  foUd,  l)y  known 
meafures  of  furface  or  of  capacity. :  This  mag- 
nitude .js  anobjed  of  touch  only/ and  not  of 
fight ;  nor  could  we  even  have  had  any  concep- 
tion of  it,  withput  the  fenfe  of  touch;  and  Bi- 
ihop  fijERKfiLSY,  oa  that  account^  calls  it  tav^gAk 

magnitude. 

Apparent  magnitude  is  meafuried  by  the  angle 
which  an.  object  fuhtends  at  the  eye.  Suppofing 
two  right  lines  drawn  from  the  eye  to  i  the  extre- 
mities of  the  obje  Ay  making  an  angle  of  which 
the  object  is  the  fubtenfe,  the  apparent  magni.- 
tude  is  meafured  by  this  angle.  This  apparent 
magnitude  is  an  objeft  of  fight,  and  not  of 
touch,  fiifhop  Bekkelby  calls  it  ivijibie  m^gni' 
tude. 

If  it  is  aiked.  What  is  the  apparent  magni^ 
tude  of  the  fun's  diameter  ?  the  anfwer  is,  That 
it  is  about  thirty-one  minutes  of  a  degree.  But 
if  it  is  aiked.  What  is^the  real  magnitude  of  the 
fun's  diameter  ?  jthe  anfwer  muft  be,  So  many 
thoufand  miles,  or  fo  many  diameters  of  the  earth. 
From  which  it  is  evident,  that  real  magnitude^ 
and  apparent  magnitude,  are  things  of  a  difie- 
jent  nature,  though  the  name  of  magnitude  is 
given  to  both.  The  firft  has  three  dimenfione, 
the  lafi:  only  two.  The  firft  is  me^ored  by  a 
line,  the  laft  by  an  angle. 

From  what  has  i^een  fajd,  it  k  evident  that 
the  real  magnitude  of  a  body  muft  continue  un- 
changed. 
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changed,  while  the  body  is  unchanged.  This 
we  grant.  But  it  is  likewife  evident,  that  the 
apparent  magnitude  muft  continue  the  &me 
while  the  body  is  unchanged.  Se  far  otherwife, 
that  every  man  who  knows  any  thing  of  mathe- 
matics can  eafily  demon  ft  rate,  that  the  fame  in- 
dividual objeA,  remaining  in  the  fame  place, 
and  unchanged,  mail  necefiarily  vary  in  its  ap- 
parent  magnitude,  according  as  the  point  from 
which  it  is  feen  is  more  or  lefs  diftant ;  and  that 
its  apparent  length  or  breadth  will  be  nearly 
in  a  reciprocal  proportion  to  thcdiftance  of  the 
fpedtator.  This  is  as  certain  as  the  principles  of 
geometry. 

We  muA  likewife  attend  to  this,  that  though 
the  real  magnitude  of  a  body  is  not  originally 
an  objeft  of  fight,  but  of  touch,  yet  we  learn  by 
experience  to  judge  of  the  real  magnitude  in 
many  cafes  by  fight.  We  learn  by  experience 
to  judge  of  the  diftance  of  a  body  from  the  eye 
within  certain  limits ;  and  from  its  difi:ance  and 
apparent  magnitude  taken  together,  we  learn  te 
judge  of  its  real  magnitude. 

And  this  kind  of  judgment,  by  being  repeated 
every  hour,  and  almoft  every  minute  of  our  lives, 
becomes,  when  we  are  grown  up,  fo  ready  and 
fo  habitual,  that  it  very  much  refembles  the  ori- 
ginal perceptions  of  our  fenfes,  and  may  not  im- 
properly  be  called  acquired  perception. 

Whether 
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Whether  we  call  it  judgment  or  acquired  per- 
ception is  a  verbal  difference.  But  it  is  evident^ 
that,  by  means  of  it,  we  often  difcover  by  one 
fenfe  things  which  are  properly  and  naturally 
the  objeds  of  another .r  Thus  I  can  fay  without 
impropriety,  I  hear  a  drum,  I  hear  a  great  bell, 
or  I  hear  a  fmallbell ;  though  it  is  certain  that 
the  figure  or  fixe  of  the  founding  body  is  not 
originally  an  objeft  of  hearing.  In  like  manner, 
we  learn  by  experience  how  a  body  of  fuch.  a 
real  magnitude,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance,  appears  to 
the  eye  :  But  neither  its  real  magnitude,  JDor  it$ 
diftance  from  the  eye,  are  properly  objeft^.pf 
fight,  any  more  than  the  form  of  a  drum,  or  the 
fize  of  a  bell,  are  properly  objeds  of  hearing.  . 

If  thefe  things  be  confidered,-  it  will  appear, 
that  Mr  Hume's  argument  hath  no  force  to  fup- 
port  his  conclufion,  nay,  that  it  leads  to  a  con- 
trary conclufion.  The  argument  is  this,  the 
table  we  fee  feems  to  diminifti  as  we  remove 
farther  from  it ;  that  is,  its  apparent  magnitude 
is  diminiihed  :  but  the  real  table  fuffers  no  alte- 
ration,  to  wit,  in  its  real  magnitude ;  therefore 
it  is  not  the  real  table  we  fee  :  I  admit  both 
the  premifes  in  this  fyllogifm,  but  I  deny  the 
conclufion.  The  fyllogifm  has  what  the  Logi- 
cians call  two  middle  terms  :  Apparent  magni- 
tude is  the  middle  term  in  the  firft  premife  ;  real 
magnitude  in  the  fecond.  Therefore,  according' 
to  the  rules  of  logic,  the  conclufion/is  not  juilly 

drawn 
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drswiniroin  tlie  preBUficfij;  buf,  laying  afide  the 
juks  ef  logio,  let  us  examine  it'  bj  the  Ught  of 

X'fit  ua  foppofio,  for  a  moment,  thaj:  it  is  the 
jreal  tabH;  we  feo :  Muft  noft  thh  real  table  feem 
to  dimiaifli  as  we  f epiovd:  fartk^  from  it  ?  It  is 
demonfbrablQ  that '  '^  muft.  How  then  can  this 
app^^nt  diminutbnbe  ah  argument  that  it  is  not 
the  real  table  ?  WhfiQ  that  which  muft  happoai 
to  die  teal  table,  as  ive  remove  £mher  from  it, 
does  a^ually  happen  to  the  table  we  fee,  it  is 
abfurd  to  conclude  from  this,  that  it  is  not  the 
real  table  we  fee; .  It  is  erident  therefore,  that 
I  this  ingenious  author  haa  impofed  upon  himfelf 
j  by  confounding  real  magnitude  with  apparent 
I  magnitude,  and  that  his  argument  is  a  mere 
\    fophifm. 

I  obferved  that  Mr  Hume's  argument  not  on- 

;    iy  has  no  ftrength  to  fupport  his  conclufion,  but 

i    that  it,  leads  to  the  contrary  conclufion  ;  to  wit, 

j    that  it  is  the  real  table  we  fee ;  for  this  plain 

reafon,  that  the  table  we  fee  has  precifely  that 

apparent  magnitude  which   it  is   demonflrable 

the  real  table  muft  have  when  placed  at  that  di- 

ftance* 

This  argument  is  made  much  ftronger  by 
confidering,  that  the  real,  table  may  be  placed 
fucceflively  at  a  thoufand  different  diftances  ;  and 
in  every  diftanoe,  in  a  thoufand  different  pofi- 
tions ;  and  it  can  be  determined  demonftratively, 

by 
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by  the  rales  of  geometry  and  perfpedtive,  what 
muft  be  its  apparent  magnitude,  and  apparent 
figure,  in  each  of  tbofe  diftances  and  pofitions^ 
Let  the  table  be  ;placed  fucceffively  in  as  many 
of  thefe  different  dklances^  ^<id  diiferent  po(i* 
tions^  as  you  will^  or  in  them  all  j  open  your 
eyes  and  you  ftiall  fee  a  table  precifely  of  that 
apparent  magnitude,  and  that  apparent  figure, 
which  the  real  table  muft  have  in  tbat  diftance, 
and  in^  that  pofitidn.  is  DOt  this  a  ftron^  ar- 
gument that  it  is  the  real  table  you  fee  ? 

In  a  word,  the  appearance  of  a  vifible  objeft 
is  infiliitely  diverfified^  according  to  its  diftance 
and  pofition»  The  vifible  appearances  are  in«» 
nuifterable,  when  we  confine  ourfelves  to  one 
objedy-ahd  tbey  are  multiplied  according  *to  the 
vari^y  of  ol:^eli5t6.  Thofe  appearances  .  have 
been  matter  of  fpcculation  to  ingenious  men,  at 
leaft  fince  the  tiitie  of  Euci^io.  They  have  ac- 
counted for  all  this  variety,  on  the  fuppolixion, 
that  the  objefts.wfe  fee  are  external,  and  not  in 
the  mind  itfelf  The  rules. .  they  have  demon- 
ftrated  about  the  various  projedions  of  the 
Iphere,  about  the  appearances  of  the  planets  in 
their  progreffions,;  ftations^  and  retrogradations, 
and  all  the  irrfles  of  petfpeftive,  are  built  on  the 
fuppofition  that  the  objeds  of  fight  are  external. 
They  can  each,  of  them  be  tried  in  thoufafids 
of  inftances.  In  many  arts  and  profeflions  inr 
numerable  trials  arc  daily  made  ;  nor  were  they 

ever 
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ever  found  to  fail  in  a  fiiigle  inftance*  Shall  we 
fay  that  a  falfcffuppofition,  invented  by  the  rude 
vulgar,  has  been  fo  lucky  in  folving  an  infinite 
number  of  phsenomena  of  nature  ?  This  furely 
would  be  a  greater  prodigy  than  philofophy  ever 
exhibited  :  Add  to  this,  that  upon  the  contrary 
hypothefis,  to  wit,  that  the  objeds  of  fight  are 
internal,  no  account  can  be  given  of  any  one  of 
thofe  appearances,  nor  any  phyfical  caufe  affign- 
ed  why  a  vifible  objed  fhould,  in  any  one  cafe, 
have  one  apparent  figure  and  magnitude  rather 
than  another. 

Thus  I  have  confidered  every  argument  I  have 
found  advanced  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  ideas, 
or  images  of  external  things,'  in  the  mind :  And 
if  no  better  arguments  can  be  found,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  the  whole  hiftory  of  philo- 
fophy has  never  furniftied  an  inftance  of  an  opi- 
nion  fo  unanimoufly  entertained  by  Philofuphers 
upon  fo  flight  grounds,  ■ 

A  third  refledtion  I  would  make  upon  this 
fubjedl  is.  That  Philofophers,  notwithftanding 
their  unanimity  as  to  the  exiftence  of  ideas,  hardly 
agree  in  any  one  thing  elfe  concerning  them.  If 
ideas  be  not  a  mere  fidion,  they  muft  be,  of  all 
objefts  of  human  knowledge,  the  things  we  have 
bell  accefs  to  know,  and  to  be  acquainted  with  ; 
yet  there  is  nothing  about  which  men  differ  fo 
much. 

Some 
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Some  have  held  them  to  be  felf-e&iftent,^ 
ethers  to  be  in  the  Divine  Mind,  ctiiers  in  our 
own  minds,  and  others  in  the  brain  or  finjbrhim : 
I  confidered  the  hypothefis  of  images  in  the 
brain,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  £flay.  As 
to  images  in  the  mind,  if  anj  thing  more  is 
meant  by  the  image  of  an  objeft  in  the  mind 
than  the  thought  of  that  objed,  I  know  not 
what  it  means.  The  diftinft  conception  of  an 
.objed  may,  in  a  metaphorical  or  analogical  fenfe^ 
be  called  an  image  of  it  in  the  mindL  But  this 
image  is  only  the  concqption  of  the  objed,  and. 
not  the  objed  conceived.  It  is  an  aft  of  the 
mind,  and  not  the  objed .  of  that  ad. 

Some  Philofophers  will  have  our  ideas,  ot  A 
part  of  them,  to  be  innate ;  others  will  have 
them  all  to  be  adventitious :  Some  derive  them 
from  the  fenfes  dione ;  bdiers  from  fen&tion  and 
refledion :  Some  think  they  are  fabricated  by 
the  mind  itfdf ;  others  that  they  are  prodckced 
by  external  objeds ;  others  that  they  are  the  im- 
mediate operatxGfn  of  the  Deity ;  others  fay,  that 
impreilions  are  the  caufes  of  ideas,  and  that  the 
caufes  of  impreffion^  are  unknown  :  Some  think 
that  we  have  ideas  only  of  material  objeds,  but 
none  of  minds,  of  their  operations,  or  of  the  re* 
lations  of  things ;  otheii^  will  have  the  immedi*- 
ate  objed  of  every  thought  to  be  an  idea:  Some 
think  we  have*  abflrad  ideas/ and  thidt  by  this 
fhiefly  we  iire  diftinguiflied  fjtom  the  btDtakP^ 

others 
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others  maiotain  an  abftrad  idea  to  be  an  abfur- 
dity,  and  that  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing ;  With 
fonie  they  are  the  immediate  pbjeds  of  thought, 
with  others  the  only  objects. 

.A fourth  refledion  is.  That  ideas  do  not  make 
any  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  to  be  better 
underftood,  although  it  was  probably  with  that 
view  that  they  have  been  firft  invented,  and 
afterwards  fo  generally  received. 

We  are  at  a  lofs  to  know  how  we  perceive  di- 
ftaot  objeds ;  how  we  remember  things  pad ; 
how  we  imagine  things  that  have  no  esiftence. 
Ideas  in  the  mind  ieem  to  account  for  all  thcfe 
operations :  They  are  all  by  the  means  of  ideas 
reduced  to  one  operation  ;  to  a  kind  of  feeling, 
or  immediate  perception  of  things  prefent,  and 
in  contaA  with  the  percipient ;  and  feeling  is  an 
operation  fo  familiar,  that  we  think  it  needs  no 
explication,  but  may  ferve  to  explain  other  ope- 
rations. 

But  this  feeling,  or  immediate  perception,  is 
as  difficult  to  be  comprehended,  as  the  thinp 
which  we  pretend  to  explain  by  it.  Two  things 
may  be  in  contact  without,  any  feeling  cr  per- 
ception; there  mull  therefore  be  in  the  perci> 
pient  a  power  to  feel  or  to  perceive.  Hov;r  thi* 
power  is  produced,  and  how  it  operate^,  is  qaiie 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  kn-jwledge.  As  Il:tLc 
can  we  know  whether  this  power  muil  be  li^J*- 
ed  to  thing>  preient,  and  in   confad  with  i^. 
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Nor  call  any  man  pretend  to  provcj  that  the 
Being,  who  gave  us  the  power  to  perceive  things 
prefent,  may  not  give  us  the  power  to  perceive 
things  that  are  diftant,  to  remember  things  paft^ 
and  to  conceive  things  that  never  exifted. 

Some  Philofophers  have  endeavoured  to  makel 
all  our  lenfes  to  be  only  different  modifications 
of  touch  ;  a  theory  which  ferves  only  to  eon- 
found  things  that  ^e  different,  and  to  perplex 
and  darken  things  that  are  clear.  The  theory  of 
ideas  refembles  this,  by  reducing  all  the  operas 
tions  of  the  human  uriderftanding  to  the  percep- 
tion  of  ideas  in  our  own  minds.  This  power 
of  perceiving  ideas  is  as  inexplicable  aS  any  of 
the  powers  explained  by  it :  And-ths  contiguity 
of  the  objed  contributes  nothing  at  all  to-  make 
it  better  underftood ;  becaufe  there  appears  no 
connedion  between  contiguity  and-  perception^ 
but  what  is  grounded  on  prejudices,  drawn  from 
fome  imagined  fimilitude  between  mind  and  bo- 
dy ;  and  from  the  fuppofitibnj  that,  in  percep- 
tion, the  objed  adls  upon  the  mind,  or  the  mind 
upon  the  objed.  We  have  feen  how  this  theory 
has  led  Philofophers  to  con§)und  thofe  opera- 
tions of  mind  which  experience  teaches  all  mep 
to  be  different,  and  teaches  them  to  diitinguifli 
in  common  language  ;  and  that  it  has  led  them 
to  invent  a  language  inconfiftent  with  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  all  language  is  grounded. 

Vol.  I.  X  The 
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The  lajl  reflection  I  ftiall  make  upon  this 
theory,  is,  That  the  natural  and  necelTary  confe- 
quences  of  it  furnifli  a  juft  prejudice  againft  it 
to  every  man  who  pays  a  due  regard  to  the  com- 
mon fenfe  of  mankind. 

Ndt  to  m^km,  that  it  led  the  Pythagot«Aiis 
aftd  FtATo  to  imftgine  that  we  fee  only  the  fh»* 
ddws  of  external  things,  and  not  the  things  theni'' 
{elves,  and  thftt  it  gave  rife  to  the  Petipatctic 
dbftHne  of  fenlibk  fpgcUt,  one  of  the  greateft 
abfot^dities  of  that  ancient  fyfteni,  let  us  only  coa> 
fiflei'  the  fVuits  it  has  produced,  fince  it  was  new- 
ACrdelled'by  Dss  Cartss.  That  great  refono* 
el-  in-phtlofophy  faw  the  abfardityof  the  doc*  ■ 
tritie  of  ideas  coming  from  external  objeds,  and 
refuted  it.effe&ually,  afler  it  had  been  received 
by  Philofophera  for  thoufands  of  years  ;  but  he 
fiill  retained  ideas  in  the  brain  and  in  the  mind. , 
Upon  thia-foandation  at!  our  modern  fyftems  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind  are  built.  And  the  tot- 
tering ftate  of  thofe  fabrics,  though  built  by 
flcilful  hands,  may  give  a  ftrong  fufpicion  of  the 
uiifoundnefs  of  the  foundation. 

It  was  this  theory  of  ideas  that  led  Des  Car- 
Tts,  and  thofe  that  followed  him,  to  think  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  prove,  by  philofophical  arguments,  th« 
exiftence  of  material  objeds.  And  who  does 
not  fee  that  philofophy  muft  make  a  very  ridi- 
culous figure  in  the  eyes  of  fenfiblc  men,  while 
it  is  employed  in  muftering  up  metaphyfical  ar- 
guments. 
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guments^  to  prove  that  there  is  a  fun  and  a  moqa, 
an  earth  and  a  fea  :  Yet  we  find  thefe  trul^  great 
laeo,  Dzs  Cartes,  MALEBRANCHEy  Arnauld, 
and  Locke,  ferioufly  employing  themfelves  in 
this  argument. 

Surely  their  principles  led  thera  to  think,  that 
all  men,  from  thrj  beginning  of  the  world,  be- 
lieved the  cxiftence  of  thefe  things  upon  infuf-^ 
ficient  grounds,  and  to  think  that  they  wpuld  be 
able  to  place  upon  a  more  rational  foundation 
this  univerfai  belief  of  mankind.  But  the  mif- 
fortune  is,  that  all  the  laboured  argumients  they 
have  advanced,  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  thofe 
things  we  fee  and  feci,  are  mere  fophifms  :  Not 
one  of  them  will  bear  examination. 

I  might  mention  feveral  paradoxes,  which  Mr 
Locks,  though  by  no  means  fond  of  paradoxes, 
was  led  into  by  this  theory  of  ideas.  Such  as, 
that  the  fecondary  qualities  of  body  are  no  quali- 
ties of  body  at  all,  but  fenfations  of  the  mind: 
That  the  primary  qualities  of  body  are  rcfem- 
blances  of  our  fenfations  :  That  we  have  no  no* 
tion  of  duration,  but  from  the  fuccellion  of  ideaa 
in  our  minds :  That  perfonal  identity  confifls  in 
confcioufnefs ;  fo  that  the  fame  individual  thinki- 
ing  being  may  make  two  or  three  different  per^ 
fons,  and  feveral  different  thinking  beiogs  make  . 
one  perfon  :  That  judgment  is  nothing  but  a  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  di&grecmont  of  oox^ 
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ideas.  Moft  of  thefe  paradoxes  I  (hall  have  6c- 
cafion  to  examine. 

However,  all  thefe  cotifeqirences  of  the  doc- 
trine of  ideas  were  tolerable,  compared  witb 
thofe  which  came  afterwards  to  be  difcovered 
by  B£UK£L£T  and  Hume  :  That  there  is  no  ma- 
terial world :  No  abftraft  ideas^or  notions- :  That 
the  mind  is  only  a  train  of  related  impreifion» 
and  ideas,  without  any  fubjed  on  which  they 
may  be  imprefled  :  That  there  is  neither  fpace 
nor  time,  body  nor  mind,  but  impreffions  and 
ideas  only :  And,  to  fum  up  all,  That  there  is  na 
probability,  even  in  demonftratioti  itfelf,  nor  any 
one  propofition  more  probable  than  its  con- 
trary. 

Thefe  are  the  noble  fruits  which  have  growtt 
upon  this  theory  of  ideas,  fince  it  began  to  be 
cultivated  by  fkilful  hands.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  feniible  men  fhould  be  difgufted  at  philo- 
fophy,  when  fuch  wild  and  (hocking  paradoxes 
pafs  under  its  name.  However,  as  thefe  para- 
doxes have,  with  great  acutenefs  and  ingenuity, 
been  deduced  by  juft  reafoning  from  the  theory 
of  ideas,  they  muft  at  laft  bring  this  advantage,, 
that  pofitions  fo  fhocking  to  the  common  fenfe 
of  mankind,  and  fo  contrary  to  the  decifions  of 
all  our  in  elledtual  powers,  will  open  mens  eyes,, 
and  breaks  the  force  of  the  prejudice  which  hath 
held  ihwm  entangled  in  that  theory. 

C  HAP. 
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CHAP-    XV, 
Account  of  the  Syjiem  o/*  Leibnitz. 

THERE  is  yet  anodier  fy  ft  em  concerning, 
perception,  of  which  I  Ihall  give  feme  ac- 
count, becaufe  of  the  fame  of  its  author.  It  is 
the  invention  of  the  famous  German  Philofopher 
Leibnitz,  who,  while  he  lived,  held  the  firft 
rank  among  the  Germans  in  all  parts  of  philo- 
fophy,  as  well  ^s  in  mathematics,  in  jurifpru- 
dence,  in  the-  knowledge  of  antiquities,  and  in 
every  l^ranch,  both  of  fcience  and  of  literature. 
He  was  highly  refpe<%ed  by  emperors,  and  by 
many  kings  and  princes,  who  beftowed  upon  him 
fingular  marks  of  their  efteem.  He  was  a  par- 
ticular favourite  of  our  Queen  Caroline,  con- 
fort  of  George  H.  with  whom  he  continued  his 
correfpondence  by  letters  after  flic  came  to  the 
Crown  of  Britain,  till  his  death. 

The  famous  controverfy  between  him  and  the 
Britilh  Mathematicians,  whether  he  or  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  the  inventor  of  that  noble  im- 
provement  in  mathematics,  called  by  Newton 
the  method  of  fluxions^  and  by  Leibnitz  the  dif- 
ferential  method,  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Mathematicians  in  Europe  for  feveral  years.  He 
had  likewife  a  controverfy  with  the  learned  and 

X  3  judicious 


Judicious  Dr  Sa^^uel  Clarke,  about  feveral 
points  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy  which  he 
difapproved,  Thfe  papef  s  ^ith  gave ,  occafioti 
to  this  controverfy,  with  all  the  replies  and  re- 
joinders, had  the  hioiiour  to  be  trarfihitted  from 
the  one  party  to  the  other  through  the  hands  of 
Q^tn  € AR^LfKkVMtd  were  tifterwAMs  l^ilbKIk- 
ipd,  '^'"^  •  • "    -^ 

His  authority,  m  all  liiattcr^  t)f  yliikfopl^^  is 
dill  fo  great  in  moil  parts  of  Gerauuiy^  that  tfaey 
fare  confii^ered  as  b6ld  fpirits,  and  a  kiiid  ^of  bfe- 
rctics,  who  ^iflbnt  £r&m  him  ia  Any  thing.  Wol- 
Fius,  the  itioft  voluminous  writer  m  philolbphy 
of  this  age,  is  conQdered  as  the  great  tdterpceter 
^nd  advocate  of  the  Leibtiit^ian  fyftem,  and  re- 
veres as  an  oracle  whatever  has  dropped  from 
the  pen  of  Leibnitz,  This  author  propofed 
two  great  works  upon  the  mipd.  The  firft, 
which  I  have  feen,  he  publilhed  with  the  title 
q£  PJycbologia  empirica^feu  €xpfrimentaKs.  The 
other  was  to  have  the  title  of  Pfycbologiu  rMto- 
nalis ;  and  to  it  he  refers  for  his  explication  of 
the  theory  of  Leibnitz  witji  regard  to  the 
mind.  But  whether  it  was  publifhed  1  have  not 
learned. 

1  muft  therefore  take  the  Ihort  account  I  am 
to  give  of  this  fyftem  from  the  writings  of  Leib- 
nitz himfelf,  without  the  light  which  his  inter- 
preter WoLFius  may  have  thrown  upon  it. 

Ljeibniti 
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Leibnitz  conceiyed  the  whole  univeriie,'  bo- 
dies as  well  as  minds,  to  be  m;ade  up  of  monads, 
that  isy  iimple  fubftances,  each  of  which  is,  by 
the  Creator  in  the  heginning  of  its  ex^flence,  en- 
dowed with  certain  jadlivp  wd  perceptive  pow- 
ers. A  monad,  therefore,  is  an  a^ive  fubftance, 
Iimple,  without  parts  or  figure,  which  has  with- 
in itfelf  the  power  to  produce  all  the  changes  it 
undergoes  from  the  beginning  of  its  exifience  ^o 
eternity.  The  changes  which  the  n^nad  under- 
goes, of  what  kind  foever,  though  they  may  fe^m 
to  us  the  effed  of  caufes  operating  from  :(yithput, 
yet  they  are  only  the  gradual  and  fuccelSve  evo- 
lutions of  its  own  internal  powers,  which  woiji^d 
have  produced  all  the  £uxiie  .chaoges  and  rootipnSp 
although  there  had  been  no  other  being  ija  the 
univerfe. 

Every  human  foul  is  a  momd  joined  to  an  or-* 
ganifed  body,  which  organifed  body  conHfts  of 
an  infinite  number  of  monads^  each  havi^  ibme 
degree  of  adive  and  of  perceptive  power  in  it- 
felf. But  the  whole  machine  of  the  body  1^  a 
relation  to  that  monad  which  we  call  the  foul, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  the  whole. 

As  the  univerfe  is  completely  filled  with  mo- 
nadsy  without  any  chafm  or  ^vpi^*  jupd  thereby 
cve;ry  body  ads  upon  every  other  body,  accord- 
ing to  its  vicinity  or  diftappe,  aijid  h  mutually 
reafted  upon  by  every  other  body,  it  follows,  fays 
Xi£i]3NiTz,  that  every  monad  is  .a  kind  of  living 
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mirror,,  which  refleds  the  whole  univerfe,  ac* 
cording  to  its  point  of  view,  and  reprefents  the 
whole  more  or  lefs  diftinftly, 

I  cannot  undertake  to  reconcile  this  part  of 
the  fyftem  with  what  was  hefore  mentioned, 
to  wit,  that  every  change  in  a  monad  is  the  evo- 
lution of  its  own  original  powers,  and  would 
have  happened  though  no  other  fubftance  had 
been  created-     But  to  proceed. 

There  are  different  orders  of  monads,  fome 
higher,  an4  others  lower.  The^  higher  orders  he 
icalls  dominant ;  fuch  is  the  human  foul.  The 
monads  that  compofe  the  organifed  bodies  of 
men,  animals  and  plants,,  are  of  a  lower  order, 
^nd  fubfervient  to  the  dominant  monads.  But 
every  monad  of  whatever  order,  is  a  complete 
fubllance  in  itfelf,  indivifible,  having  no  parts, 
jndedruftable,  becaufe,  having  no  parts,  it  can- 
not perifh  by  any  kind  of  decompolition  ;  it 
can  only  perifh  by  annihilation,  and  we  have  no 
reafon  to  believe  that  God  will  ever  annihilate 
any  of>the  beings  which  he  has  made. 

The  monads  of  a  lower  order  may,  by  a  re- 
gular evolution  of  their  powers,  rife  to  a  higher 
order.  They  may  fucceffively  be  joined  to  or- 
ganifed bodies,  of  various  forms  and  different 
degrees  of  perception ;  but  they  never  die,  nor 
ceafe-  to  be  in  fome  degree  a<Etive  and  percipient. 

This  Philofopher  makes  a  diftinflion  between 
perception  and  what  he  calls  apperception.    The 

fitft 
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firft  is  common  to  all  monads,  the  laft  proper  to 
the  higher  orders,  among  which  are  hmnan  fouls. 

By  apperception  he  underftands  that  degree 
of  perception  which  refleds,  as  it  were,  upon 
itfelf ;  by  which  we  are  confcious  of  our  own 
exiftence,  and  confcious  of  our  perceptions  ;  by 
which  we  can  refledt  upon  the  operations  of 
pur  own  minds,  and  can  comprehend  abftraA 
truths.  The  mind,  in  many  operations,  he 
thinks,  particularly  in  fleep,  and  in  many  a<3ions 
common  to  us  with  the  brutes,  has  not  this  ap- 
perception, althought  it  is  ftill  filled  with  a  mul* 
titude  of  obfcure  and  indiftind  perceptions,  of 
which  we  are  not  confcious. 

He  conceives  that  our  bcftiies  and  minds  are 
united  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  neither  has  any 
phylical  influence  upon  the  other.  Each  per- 
forms all  its  operations  by  its  own  internal 
fprings  and  powers  ;  yet  the  operations  of  one 
correfpond  exaftly  with  thofe  of  the  other,  by  a 
pre-eftabliftied  harmony ;  juft  as  one  clock  may 
be  fo  adjufted  as  to  keep  time  with  another,  al- 
though each  has  its  own  moving  power,  and^ 
neither  receives  any  part  of  its  motion  from  the 
other. ' 

So  that  according  to  this  fyftem  all  our  per- 
ceptions of  external  objeds  would  •  be*  the  (kme^ 
though  external  things  had  never  exifted ;  our 
perception  of  them  would  continue,  although, 
by  the  power  of  God,  they  Ihould  this  moment 

be 
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be  anmtiUated :  We  do  not  perc^yie  external 
dungs  becaufe  they  cxi^  but  becau£e  the  ibnl 
was  originaUy  fo  conftituted  as  to  produce  in 
itfelf  all  its  fucc^ffive  changes,  and  all  its  fttcceT- 
five  perceptions,  independently  of  the  external 
objeds. 

E^ery  perce{^on  or  apperception,  every  ope^ 
ration,  in  a  word,  of  the  foul»  i»  a  neceflary  con- 
feqoience  of  the  ftate  of  it  immediately  prece- 
ding that  operation ;  and  this  ftate  is  the  ne- 
ceflary  confequence  of  the  ftate  preceding  it ; 
and  fo  backwards,  until  you  come  to  its  firft 
formation  and  ccMiftitiiition,  which  produces  fuc- 
ceffively,  and  by  neceflary  confequence,  all  its 
fucceflive  ftates  to  the  end  of  its  exiftence  :  So 
that  in  this  refped  the  foul,  and  every  monad, 
may  be  compared  to  a  watch  wound  up,  which 
having  the  fpring  of  its  motion  in  itfelf,  by  the 
gradual  evolution  of  its  own  ipring,  produces  all 
the  fuccefUve  motions  we  obferve  in  it. 

In  this  account  of  Leibnitz  fyftem  concern- 
ing monads,  and  the  pre-eftablifhed  harmony,  I 
have  kept  as  nearly  as  I  could  to  his  own  ex- 
preflions,  in  his  new  fyftem  of  the  nature^  and 
communication  of  Juhflances^  and  of  the  union  of 
foul  and  body  ;  and  in  the  feveral  illuftxations  of 
that  new*  fyftem  which  he  afterwards  publiflied  ; 
and  in  his  principles  cf  nature  and  grace  found- 
ed  in  reafm.  I  ftiall  now  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  this  fyftem.  ^ 

!•  To 
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1.  To  pals  over  the  Irrefiftible  neccflitj  of  all 
human  adions,  which  makes  a  part  of  this 
fyftcm,  that  will  be  oonfidered  in  another  place, 
I  obfervc  firft,  that  the  dilttndtioh  made  betw^n 
perception  and  apperception  is  obfcurc  and  tm- 
philofophical :  As  far  as  we  can  difcover,  every 
operation  of  otnr  mind  is  attended  with  confciouf- 
nefs,  and  particularly  that  which  we  call  the 
perception  of  external  objeds  ;  and  to  fpeak  of 
a  perception  of  which  we  arc  not  confcious,  is 
to  fpeak  without  any  meaning. 

As  confcitmfttcfs  is  the  only  power  by  whidi 
we  drfcem  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  or 
can  ftntn  any  notion  of  them,  an  operation  of 
mind  of  which  we  are  not  confcious,  is,  we  Taiow 
not  what ;  and  to  call  fuch  an  operation  l)y  the 
name  of  perception,  is  an  abufe  of  language. 
No  man  can  perceive  an  objeft,  without  being 
confcious  that  he  perceives  it.  No  man  can 
think,  without  being  confcious  that  he  thinks. 
What  men  are  not  confcious  of,  cannot  there- 
fore, without  impropriety,  be  called  either  per- 
ception or  thought  of  any  kind.  And  if  we  will 
fuppofe  operations  of  mind,  of  which  we  are  not 
confcious,  and  give  a  name  to  fuch  creatures  of 
our  imagination,  that  name  mull  fignify  ^vhat 
we  know  nothing  about. 

2.  To  fuppofe  bodies  orgariifed  or  unorgaiii- 
f ed,  to  be  made  up  of  indivififole  monads  which 
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have  no  partst  is  contrary  fa  all  that  we  know 
of  body.  It  it  eflential  to  a  body  to  have  parts  ; 
uid  eveiy  part  of  a  body,  is  a  body,  and  has 
parts  alfo.  No  number  of  parts,  without  exten- 
fion.or  figure,  not<eTen  an  infinite  number,  if 
we  may  ufe  that  expreffion,  can,  by  being  pat 
together,  make  a  whole  that  has  extenfion  and 
figure,  which  all  bodies  have. 

3.  it  is  contrary  to  all  that  we  know  of  bodies, 
to  afcribe  to  the  monads,  of  which  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  compounded,  perception  and  a^ve 
force.  If  a  Philofopher  thinks  proper  to  fay, 
that  a  clod  of  earth  both  perceives  and  has  aAive 
Ibrce,  let.  him  bring  his  proo&.  But  be  ought 
not  to  exped,  that  men  who  have  underftand- 
ing,  will  lb  far  give  it  up  as  to  receive  without 
proof  whatever  bis  iiuagination  may  fuggeft. 

4.  This  fyftem  overturns  all  authority  of  our 
fenfes,  and  leaves  not  the  leaft  ground  to  believe 
the  exiftence  of  the  bbjeiSs  of  fenfe,  or  the  exif- 
tence  of  any  thing  which  depends  upon  the  authct 
rity  of  our  fenfes  ;  for  our  perception  of  obje^s, 
according  to  this  fyllem,  has  no  dependence  upon  ' 
any  thing  external,  and  would  be  the  fame  as  it 
is,  fuppoling  external  objeds  had  never  exifted, 
or  that  they  were  from  this  moment  annihilated. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Leibnitz's  fyftem,  that 
of  Malebranche,  and  the  common  fyftem  of 
ideas,  or  images  of  external  objects  in  the  mind, 
do  all  agree  in  overturning  all  the  authority  of 
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our  fenfes  ;  and  this  one  thing,  as  long  as  men 
retain  their  fenfes,  will  always  make  all  thefe 
fyftems  truly  ridiculous. 

5.  The  laft  obfervation  I  fhall  make  upon  this 
fyftem,  which  indeed  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
the  fyftcms  of  perception  I  have  mentioned,  is, 
that  it  is  all  hypothefis,  made  up  of  conjeftures 
and  fuppolitions,  without  proof.  The  Peripate- 
tics fuppofed  fenfible  fpeciet  to  be  fent  forth  by 
the  objeiSs  of  fenfe.  The  moderns  fuppofe  ideas 
in  the  brain,  or  in  the  mind.  Malebranchk 
fuppofed,  that  we  perceive  the  ideas  of  the  Di- 
vine Mind.  Leibnitz  fuppofed  monads  and  a 
pre-eflablilhed  harmony  ;  and  tbefe  monads  be- 
ing creatures  of  his  own  making,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  give  them  what  properties  and  powers  his 
fancy  may  fuggeft.  In  like  manner,  the  Indian 
Philofopher  fuppofed  that  the  earth  is  fupported 
by  a  huge  elephant,  and  that  the  elephant  ftanda 
on  the  back  of  a  huge  tortoife. 

Such  fuppofitions,  while  there  is  no  proof  of 
them  offered,  are  nothing  but  the  fidions  of  hu- 
man fancy ;  and  we  ought  no  more  to  believe 
them,  than  we  believe  Homer's  fifllonsof  A- 
poiLo's  filvec  bow,  or  Minerva's  fliield,  or 
Venus's  girdle.  Such  fiftious  in  poetry  are 
agreeable  to  the  rules  of  the  ait :  They  are  in- 
tended to  pleafe,  not  to  convince.  But  the  I 
lofophets  would  have  us  to  believe  their  liclioii 
though  the  account  they  give  of  the  phenomena 
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of  nature  lias  comrnonly  no  more  probability 
than  the  account  that  Homer  gives  of  the  plague 
ia  the  Grecian  camp,  from  Apollo  taking  his 
ftation  on  a  neighbouring  mountain,  and  from 
his  fllver  bow,  letting  &y  his  fwifr  arrows  into 
the  camp. 

Men  then  only  begin  to  have  a  tree  taAe  in 
philofophy,  when  they  have  learned  to  hold  hy- 
pothefes  in  juft  contempt ;  and  to  confider  tbem 
as  the  reveries  of  fpeculative  men,  which  will 
never  have  any  firailitude  to  the  works  of  God. 

The  Supreme  Being  has  given  us  fome  intelli- 
gence  of  his  work,  by  what  our  fenfes  inform  us 
ot  external  things,  and  by  what  our  confciouf- 
nefs  and  reflexion  inform  us  concerning  the  o- 
perations  of  our  own  minds.  Whatever  can  be 
inferred  from  thefe  common  informations,  fa^ 
juft  and  found  reafoning,  is  true  laid  legitimate 
philofophy  :  But  what  we  add  to  this  from  con- 
jedlure  is  all  fpurious  and  illegitimate. 

After  this  long  account  of  the  theories  advan- 
ced  by  Philofopbers,  to  account  for  our  percep- 
tion of  external  objeds,  I  hope  it  will  ^pear, 
that  neither  Aristotlil's  theory  of  fenfible  fpe- 
cies,  nor  Malebkanche's,  of  our  feeing  things 
In  God,  nor  the  common  theory  of  our  perceiving 
ideas  in  our  own  minds,  nor  Leibnitz's  theory  of 
monads,  and  a  pre-eftabli(hed  harmony,  give  any 
fatisfying  account  of  this  power  of  the  mind,  or  ' 
m^Q  it  more  intelligible  than  it  is  without  their 
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aid.  They  are  conjedures,  and  if  they  were 
true,  would  folve  no  difficulty,  but  raife  many 
new  ones.  It  is  therefore  more  agreeable  to 
good  fenfe,  and  to  found  philofophy,  to  reft  fa- 
tisfied  with  what  our  confcioufnefs  and  atten- 
tive refleftion  difcover  to  us  of  the  nature  of 
perception,  than  by  inventing  hypothefes,  to 
attempt  to  explain  things  which  are  above  the 
reach  of  human  underftanding.  I  believe  no 
man  is  able  to  explain  how  we  perceive  exter- 
nal objeds,  any  more  than  how  we  are  confci- 
ous  of  thofe  that  are  internal.  Perception,  con- 
fcioufnefs, memory,  and  imagination,  are  all 
original  and  fimple  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
parts  of  its  conftitution.  For  this  reafon,  though 
I  have  endeavoured  to  fhow,  that  the  theories 
of  Philofophers  on  this  fubjed  are  ill  grounded 
and  infufficient^  I  do  not  attempt  to  fubftitute 
any  other  theory  in  their  place. 

Every  man  feels  that  perception  gives  him  an 
invincible  belief  of  the  exiftencc  of  that  which 
he  perceives  ;  and  that  this  belief  is  not  the  eC- 
fc6l  of  reafoning,  but  the  immediate  confequence 
of  perception.  When  Philofophers  have  wea* 
ried  themfelves  and  their  readers  with  their  fpe- 
culations  upon  this  fubjeft,  they  can  neither 
ftrengthen  this  belief,  nor  weaken  it ;  nor  can 
they  fhow  how  it  is  produced.  It  puts  the  Phi- 
fopher  and  the  peafimt  upon  a  level ;  and  neither 
of  them  can  give  any  other  reafon  for  believing  his 
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(   fenfesy  than  that  he  finds  it  impoffible  for  hlxfr 
'    j   to  do  otherwife. 
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CHAP.      XVt 

Of  Senfation. 

AVING  finiflied  what  I  intend^  with  rcf^ 
gard  to  that  ad  of  jnind  which  we  call 
''  the  perception  of  an  external  objed,  I  proceed  to 
•f%  J .  confider  another,  which,  hj  our  conftitution^  ia 
tonjoined  with  perception,  and  not  with  per* 
ception  only,  but  with  many  other  ads  of  our 
minds ;  and  that  is  fenfation.  To  prevent  re* 
petition,  I  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  explica-^ 
tion  of  this  word  given  in  EfTay  I.  chap.  i. 

Almoft  all  our  perceptions  have  correfponding 
fenfations  which  conftantly  accompany  them, 
and,  on  that  account,  are  very  apt  to  be  con- 
founded with  them.  Neither  ought  we  to  exped^ 
that  the  fenfation,*  and  its  correfponding  per- 
ception, fhould '  be  diftinguiflied  in  common 
language,  becaufe  the  purpofes^of  common  life 
do  not  require  it.  Language  is  made  to  ferve 
the  purpofes  of  ordinary  converfation ;  and  we 
have  no  reafon  to  expedt  that  it  (hould  make  dt- 
;  ilindions  that  are  not  of  conmion  ufe.  Hence 
it  happens,  that  a  quality  perceived,  and  the  fen- 
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■lation  correfponding  to  that  perception,  o&en  go    j    f 
under  the  fame  name. 

This  makes  the  names  of  moft  of  our  fenfations 
ambiguous,  and  this  »nbiguity  hath  very  much 
perplexed  philofophers.  It  will  be  nece^jTary  to 
give  fome  inftances,  to  iUuftrate  the  diftindion 
between  our  fenfations  and  the  objeds  of  per- 
ception. 

When  I  fmell  a  rofe,  there  is  in  this  operation 
both  fenfation  and  perception.  ^Tbe  agreeable 
odour  I  feel,  confidered  by  itfelf,  without  re- 
lation to  any  external  objfift,  is  merely  a  fenfa- 
tion. It  affefts  the  mind  in  a  certain  way ;  and 
this  affedlion  of  the  mind  may  he  /conceived^  . 
without  a  thought  of  the  rofe,  or  any  other  ob- 
jedl.  This  fenfation  can  be  nothing  elfe  than 
it  is  felt  to  be.  Its  v^ry  eflence  confifts  in  bein^ 
felt ;  and  when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not.  There  is 
no  difference  betwecm  the  fenfation  and  the  feel- 
ing of  it ;  they  are  one  and  the  lame  thing. 
It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  we  before  obferved, 
that,  in  fenfation,  there  is  no  obyt€t  diftind  from 
that  ad  of  tl>€  miod  by  whicli  it  is  fell ;  UiUil 
this  holds  true  \^th  regard  toi  all  feniations. 

Let  us  next  attend  to  the  perception  whipb  \ 
we  have  in  imelUng  a  tofe.     Perception  has  ^r  ? 
ways  an  external  oibjedl ;  and  (the  .obje£l  of  my  . 
perception^  in  this  cafe^  is  thait  quality  in  the 
rofe  which  I  difcern  by  the  fenfe  of  ifiineU.     0.b* 
ferving  that  the  agreeable   fenfetion  i^  Taifed 
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I  t  when  tlie  rafe  is  near,  and  cea&s  when  k  is  re- 

te4#ii  j  moved,  I  am  led,  by  my  natote^  to  condade 

;'l  ibme  quality  to  be  in  the  roie,  which  is  the  canle 

:  I  ofthis^fttafidion.    This  quality  in  the  role  is  the 

objeA  perceiyed  ;  and  that  aft  of  my  mind,  fajr 

which  I  have  the  comridion  and  belief  of  this 

I  quality,  is  what  in  this  cafe  I  call  pera^tioo. 

-      But  it  is  here  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Ccnfin 

j  tion  I  Sod,  and  the  quality  in  the  tofe  which  I 

I  perceive,  are  both  called  by  the  fame  name.  The 

'^  finell  of  a  rofe  is  the  name  given  ta  both :  So 

\  that  this  name  hath  two  meanings ;  and  the  di- 

flinguifliing  its  different  meanings  removes  all 

perplexity/  and  enables  us  to  give  clear  and  di* 

,  fiinft  anfwers  to  queftions,  about  which  Fhilo- 

fophers  have  held  milch  difpute^ 

Thus,  if  it  is  alked.  Whether  the  finell  be  in 
'  the  rofe,  or  in  the  mind  that  feds  it  ?  The  an- 
fwer  is  obvious :  That  there  are  two  different 
things  fignified  by  the  fmell  of  a  rofe ;  one  of 
which  is  in  the  mind,  and  can  be  in  nothing  but 
in  a  fentient  being  ;  the  other  is  truly  and  pro- 
perly in  the  rofe.  -  The  fenfation  which  I  feel  is 
in  my  mind.  The  mind  is  the  fentient  being  \, 
and  as  the  rofe  is'  infentient,  there  can  be  no  fen- 
fation, nor  any  thing  refembling  feniation  in  it. 
But  this  fenfation  in  my  mind  is  occalioned  by  a* 
certain  quality  in  the  rofe,  which  is  called  by 
the  fame  name  with  the  fenfation,  not  on  account 
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of  any.fimllitude,  but  becaufe  of  their  conftaat 
Goncomitancy, 

All  the  names  we  have  for  fineUs,  taftes,  founds, 
and  for  the  various  degrees  of  heat  and  cold, 
have  a  like  ambiguity  ;  and  what  has  been  faid 
of  the  fmell  of  a  rofe  may  be  applied  to  them* 
They  fignify  both  a  feollation,  and  a  quality  per-  ^i 
ceived  by  means  of  that  fenfation*     The  firft  is 

• 

the  fign,  the  laft  the  thing  fignified.  As  both 
are  conjoined  by  nature,  and  as  the  purpofes  of 
common  life  do  not  require  them  to  be  disjoined 
in  our  thoughts,  they  are  Jboth  expre0ed  by  the 
fame  name :  And  this  ambiguity  is  to  be  found 
.in  all  languages,  becaufe  the  reafon  pf  it  extends 
^oalL  •  ,  :     " 

The  fame  ambiguity  is  found  in  the  names  of 
fuch  difeafes  as  are  indicated  by  a  particular 
painful  fenfatipn:  Such  as  the  toothach,  the 
headach.  The  toothach  fignifies  a  painful  fcQ- 
fation,  which  can  only  be  in  a  fentient  being ; 
but  it  .iignifies  alfo  a  diforder  in  the  body^  which, 
has  no  fimilitude  to  a  fenfation,  but  is  naturally  ! 
connefted  with  it.        *      .  *" 

Preiling  my  hand  with  force  againft  the  tabk^ 
I  feel  pain,  and  I  feel  the  table  to  be  hard.  The 
pain  is  a  fenfation  of  the  mind,  and  there  is  no*,  ^i 
thing  that  refembles  it  in  tiie  table.  The  hardncfs 
js  in  the  t^bl?,  nor  is  there  any  thjjiig;  xefmnbliog 
it  in  the  mind:  Feeli^  is  appUj^^fo  both ;  but  ^ 
in  a  different  fenfe  ^  being  a:ii*Qni.poiiuponta 
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the  aft  of  fenfation,  and  to  that  of  perceiving  by 
the  fenfe  of  touch. 

I  touch  the  table  gently  with  my  hand,  and  I 
feel  it  to  be  fmooth,  hard,  and  cold.  Thefe '  arc 
qualities  of  the  table  perceived  by  touch ;  but  I 
perceive  them  by  means  of  a  fenfation  which  in- 
dicates them.  This  fenfation  not  being  painful, 
I  commonly  give  no  attention  to  it.  It  carries 
my  thought  immediately  to  the  thing  iignified 
by  it,  and  is  itfelf  forgot,  as  if  it  had'  never  been. 
But  by  repeating  it,  and  turning  my  attention  to 
it,  and  abftrading  my  thought  from  the  thing 
fignified  by  it,  I  find  it  to  be  merely  a  fenfation, 
and  that  it  has  no  fimilitude  to  the  hardnefs^ 
fmoothnefs,  t)r  coldnefs  of  the  table  which  ate 
fignified  by  it.  » 

It  is  indeed  difficult,  at  firft,  to  disjoin  things 
in  our  attention  which  have  always  been  con- 
joined, and  to  make  that  an  objeft  of  refleftion 
which  never  was  fo  before ;  but  fome  pains  and 
praftice  will  overcome  this  difficulty  in  thofe 
who  have  got  the  habit  of  refle6ling*on  the  ope- 
rations of  their  own  minds. 

Although  the  prefent  fubjeft  leads  us  only  to 
confider  the  fcnfations  which  we  h^ve  by  means 
of  our  external  fenfes,  yet  it  will  ferve  to  il- 
luftrate  what  has  been  faid,  and  I  apprehend  is 
of  importance  in  itfelf  to  obferve,  that  many  ope- 
rations of  mind,  to  which  we  give  one  name, 
and  which  we  always  confider  as  one  thing,  are 

complex 
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complex  in  their  natujre,  and  made  up  of  feveral 
more  fimple  ingredients ;  and  of  thefe  ingredients 
fenfation  very  often  makes  one.  Of  this  we  fhall 
give  fome  inftances. 

The  appetite  of  hunger  includes  an  uneafy 
fenfation,  and  a  defire  of  food.  Senfation  and 
defire  are  different  a<5ls  of  mind.  The  laft,  from 
its  nature,  muft  have  an  objedl ;  the  firft  has  no 
objed.  Thefe  two  ingredients  may  always  be 
feparated  in  thought;  perhaps  they  fometimcs 
are,  in  reality  ;  but  hunger  includes  both. 

Benevolence  towards  our  fellow,  creatures  in- 
cludes an  agreeable  feeling  ;  but  it  includes  alio 
a  defire  of  the  happinefs  of  others.  The  ancients 
commonly  called  it  defire :  Many  moderns  choofe 
rather  to  call  it  a  feeling.  Both  are  right ;  and 
they  only  err  who  exclude  either  of  the  ingre- 
dients. Whether  thefe  two  ingredients  are  ne- 
ceffarily  connedled,  is  perhaps  difficult  for  us  to 
determine,  there  being  many  necefiary  connec- 
tions which  we  do  not  perceive  to  be  neceflary ; 
but  we  can  disjoin  them  in  thought.  They  arc 
different  acSs  of  the  mind. 

An  uneafy  feeling,  and  a  defire,  are  in  like 
manner  the  ingredients  of  malevolent  affeftions ; 
fuch  as  malice,  envy,  revenge.  The  paffibn  of 
fear  includes  an  uneafy  fenfation  or  feeling,  and 
an  opinion  of  danger  ;  and  hop^  is  made  up  of 
the  contrary  ingredients.  When  we  hear  of  a 
heroic  a<5tion,  the  fentiment  which  it  raifes  ip 
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our  mind  is  made  up  of  various  ingredients. 
There  is  in  it  an  agreeable  feeling,  a  benevolent 
alVcclion  to  the  perfon,  and  a  judgment  or  opU 
t\iv>n  of  his  merit. 

If  we  thus  analyfe  the  various  operations  of 
our  minds,  we  Ihall  find,  that  many  of  them 
which  we  confider  as  perfeftly  iimple,  becaufe 
we  have  been  accuftoraed  to  call  them  by  one 
n»me,  are  compounded  of  more  fimple  ingre- 
dients ;  aind  that  fenfation,  or  feeling,  which  is 
only  a  more  refined  kind  of  fenfation,  makes  one 
ingredient,  not  only  in  the  perception  of  ex- 
ternal objefts,  but  in  moft  operations  of  the 
tnind. 

A  fmall  degree  of  refleftion  may  fat-isfy  us, 
that  the  number  and  variety  of  our  fenfations  and 
feelings  is  .prodigious :  For,  to  omit  all  thofe 
which  accompany  our  appetites,  palfions,  and  af- 
feftions,  our  moral  fentimeiits,  and  fentiments  of 
tafte,  even  our  external  fenfes  furnifli  a  great  va- 
riety of  fenfations  differing  in  kind,  and  almoft 
in  every  kind  an  endlefs  variety  of  degrees. 
Every  variety  we  difccrn,  with  regard  to  tafte, 
fmell,  found,  colour,  heat  and  cold,  and  in  the 
tangible  qualities  of  bodies,  is  indicated  by  a  fen- 
fation correfponding  to  it. 

The  moft  general  and  the  moft  important  divi- 
iionof  our  fenfations  and  feelings,  is  into  the  agree- 
able, the  difagreeable,  and  the  indifferent.  Every 
thing  we  call  pleafure,  happinefs,  or  enjoyment. 
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on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  every  thing 
we  call  mifery,  pain,  or  uneafinefs,  is  fenfation 
or  feeling  :  For  no  man  can*  for  the  prefent  be 
more  happy,  or  more  miferable  than  he  feels 
himfelf  to  be.  He  cannot  be  deceived  with  re- 
gard to  the  enjoyment  or  fuffering  of  the  prefent 
moment. 

But  I  apprehend,  that  befides  the  fenfations 
that  are  either  agreeable  or  difagreeable,  there  is 
ftill  a  greater  number  that  are  indifferent.  To 
thefe  we  give  fb  little  attention  |:hat  they  have 
no  name,  and  are  immediately  forgot  as  if  they 
had  never  been  ;  and  it  requires  attention  to  the 
operations  of  our  minds  to  be  convinced  of  their 
exiftence. 

For  this  end  we  may  obferve,  that  to  a  good 
ear  every  human  voice  is  diftinguifhablc  from  all 
others.  Some  voices  are  pleafant,  fome  dif- 
agreeable ;  but  the  far  greater  part  can  neither 
h%  faid  to  be  one  or  the  other.  The  fame  thing 
may  be  faid  of  other  founds,  and  no  lefs  of  taftes, 
fmells,  and  colours  ;  and  if  we  confider  that  our 
fenfes  are  in  continual  exercife  while  we  are  a- 
wake,  that  fome  fenfation  attends  every  objeft 
they  prefent  to  us,  and  that  familiar  objed:s  fel- 
dom  raife  any  emotion  pleafant  or  painful ;  wc 
fliall  fee  reafon,  befides  the  agreeable  and  dif- 
agreeable, to,admit  a  third  clafs  of  fenfations,  that 
may  be  called  indifferent. 
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The  fenfations  that  are  indifferent,  are  far 
from  being  ufelefs.  They  ferve  as  figns  to  di* 
fiingui(h  things  that  differ ;  and  the  information 
we  have  concerning  things  external,  domes  by. 
their  means.  Thus,  if  a  man  had  no  ear  to  re- 
ceive pleafure  from  the  harmony  or  melody  of 
founds,  he  would  ftill  find  the  fenfe  of  hearing  of 
great  utility :  Though  founds  gave  him  neither 
pleafure  nor  pain  of  themfelves,  they  would  give 
him  much  ufeful  information  ;  and  the  like  may 
be  faid  of  (he  fenfations  we  have  by  ftll  the  other 
fenfes. 

As  to  the  fenfations  and  feeling  that  are  a- 
greeable  or  difagreeable,  thiey  differ  much,  not 
only  in  degree,  but  in  kind  and  in  dignity.  Some 
belong  to  the  animal  part  of  our  nature,  and  are 
common  to  us  with  the  brutes :  Others  belong 
to  the  rational  and  moral  part.  The  firft  are 
more  properly  called  fenfations^  th^  lafifeel- 
injj.  The  French  word  jentijnent  i^  common  to 
both. 

The  intention  of  Nature  in  them  is  for  the 
moll  part  obvious,  and  well  deferving  our  notice. 
It  has  been  beautifully  illuftrated  by  a  very  ele- 
gant French  writer,  in  his  Theorie  des  feiniments 
agreeables. 

The  author  of  Nature,  in  the  diflribution  of 
agreeable  and  painful  feelings,  hath  wifely  and 
benevolently  confultcd  the  good  of  the  human 
fpecieS|  and  hath  even  Ihown  us,  by  the  fame 

meam, 
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ilieans,  what  tenor  of  conduct  we  ought  to  hold. 
^oxyjirjly  The  painful  fenfations  6f  the  animal 
kind  are  admonitions  to  avoid  what  would  hurt 
us  ;  and  the  agreeable  fenfations  of  this  kind, 
invite  us  to  thofe  actions  that  are  neceflary  to 
the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  or  of  the  kind. 
Secohdlyy  By  the  fame  means  nature  invites  us  to 
moderate  bodily  exercife,  and  admonilhes  us  to 
avoid  idlenefs  and  ina6livity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  exceffive  labour  and  fatigue  on  the  other. 
Thirdly y  The  moderate  exercife  of  all  our  ration- 
al powers  gives  pledfure.  Tourtbly^  Every  fpe- 
cies  of  beauty  is  beheld  with  pleafure,  and  every 
fpecies  of  deformity  with  difgull ;  and  we  ftiall 
find  all  that  we  call  beautiful,  to  be  fomethiiig 
eftimable  or  ufeful  in  itfelf,  or  a  fign  of  fome- 
thing  that  is  eftimable  or  ufeful.  Fifthly^  The 
benevolent  afifedions  are  all  accompanied  with 
an  agreeable  feeling,  the  malevolent  with  the 
contrary.  Am\Jixtbly^  The  higheft,  the  nobleft, 
and  moft  durable  pleafure,  is  that  of  doing  well, 
and  adling  the  part  that  becomes  us ;  and  the 
mofl  bitter  and  painful  fentiment,  the  anguilh 
and  remorfe  of  a  guilty  confcience.  Thefe  ob- 
ibi  vations,  with  regard  to  the  oeconomy  of  Na- 
ture in  the  dillribution  of  our  painful  and  agree- 
able fenfations  and  feelings,  are  illuftrated  by  the 
author  laft  mentioned,  fo  elegantly  and  judici- 
oufly,  that  I  Ihall  not  attempt  to  fay  any  thing 
upon  them  after  him, 
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I  fhall  conclude  this  chapter  by  obferving, 
that  as  the  confounding  our  fenfations  with  that 
perception  of  external  obje<9:s,  which  is  conflant- 
ly  conjoined  with  them,  has  been  the  occafion 
of  moll  of  the  errors  and  falfe  theories  of  Philo- 
fophers  with  regard  to  the  fenfes ;  fo  the  diflin- 
^uifliing  thefe  operations  feems  to  me  to  be  the 
key  that  leads  to  a  right  underftanding  of  both. 

Senfation,  taken  by  itfelf,  implies  neither  the 
conception  nor  belief  of  any  external  objedl.  It 
fuppofes  a  fentient  being,  and  a  certain  manner  in 
which  that  being  is  affedted,  but  it  fuppofes  n^ 
more.  Perception  implies  an  immediate  convidioii 
and  belief  of  fomething  external  ;'fomething  dif- 
ferent both  from  the  mind  that  perceives,  and 
from  the  aft  of  perception.  Things  fo  diflferent 
in  their  nature  ought  to  be  diftinguiflied ;  but 
by  our  conftitution  they,  are  always  united. 
Every  different  perception  is  conjoined  with  a 
fenfation  that  is  proper  to  it.  The  one  is  the 
fign,  the  other  the  thing  fignified.  They  coalefcc 
in  our  imagination.  They  are  fignified  by  one 
name,  and  are  confidered  as  one  fimple  opera- 
tion. The  purpofes  of  life  do  not  require  them 
to  be  diftinguiflied. 

It  is  the  Philofopher  alone  who  has  occafion 
to  diftinguifli  them,  when  he  would  analyfe  the 
operation  compounded  of  them.  But  he  has  no 
fufpicion  that  there  is  any  compofition  in  it  j 
and  to  difcover  this  recjuires  a  degree  of  refleq- 
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tion  which  has  been  too  little  pra£tifed  even  by 
Philofophers. 

In  the  old  philofophy,  fenfation  and  percep- 
tion  were  perfedlly  confounded.  The  fenfible 
fpecies  coming  from  the  objedl,  and  imprefled 
upon  the  mind,  was  the  whole  ;  and  you^might 
call  it  fenfation  or  perception  as  you  pleafed, 

Des  Cartes  and  Locke,  attending  more  to 
the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  fay,  That  the 
fenfations  by  which  we  have  notice  of  fecon- 
dary  qualities,  have  no  refemblance  to  any  thing 
that  pertains  to  body  ;  but  they  did  not  fee  that 
this  might  with  equal  juftice  be  applied  to  the 
primary  qualities.  Mr  Locke  maintains,  that 
the  fenfations  we  have  from  primary  qualities 
art  refemblances  of  thofe  qualities.  This  fhows 
how  grofsly  the  moft  ingenious  men  may  err 
M'ith  regard  to  the  operations  oF  their  minds.  It 
mull  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  much 
eafier  to  have  a  diftindl  notion  of  the  fenfations 
that  belong  to  fecondary,  than  of  thofe  that  be- 
long to  the  primary  qualities.  The  reafon  of 
this  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter. 

But  had  Mr  Locke  attended  with  fufficicnt 
accuracy  to  the  fenfations  which  he  was  every 
day  and  every  hour  Receiving  from  primary  qua- 
lities, he  would  have  feen,  that  they  can  as  little 
refemblc  any  quality  of  an  inanimated  being,  as 
pain  can  rcfemble  a  cube  or  a  circle. 

What 
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What  had  efcaped  this  ingenious  Philofopher, 
was  clearly  difcemed  by  Bifliop  Berkeley. 
He  had  a  juft  notion  of  fenfations,  and  faw  that 
it  was  impoffiWe  that  any  thing  in  an  infentlent 
being  could  refemble  them ;  a  thing  fo  evident 
in  itfelf,  that  it  feems  wonderful  that  it  fhould 
have  been  fo  long  unknown. 

But  let  us  attend  to  the  confcquence  of  this 
difcovery.  Philofophers,  as  well  as  the  vulgar, 
had  been  accuftomed  to  comprehend  both  ien« 
fation  and  perception  under  one  name,  and  to 
confider  them  as  one  uncompounded  operation. 
Philofophers,  even  more  than  the  vulgar,  gave 
the  name  of  fenfation  to  the  whole  operation  of 
the  fenfes ;  and  all  the  notions  we  have  of  ma- 
terial things  were  called  ideas  of  fenfation.  This 
led  Bifhop  Berkeley  to  take  one  ingredient  of 
a  complex  operation  for  the  whole ;  and  having 
clearly  difcovered  the  nature  of  fenfation,  ta- 
king it  for  granted,  that  all  that  the  fenfes  pre- 
fent  to  the  mind  is  fenfation,  which  can  have 
no  refemblance  to  any  thing  material,  he  con- 
cluded that  there  is  no  material  world. 

If  the  fenfes  furnifhed  us  with  no  materials  of 
thought  but  fenfations,  his  conclufion  muft  be 
juft  ;  for  no  fenfation  can  give  us  the  conception 
of  material  things,  far  lefs  any  argument  to 
prove  their  exiftence.  But  if  it  is  true  that  by 
our  fenfes  we  have  not  only  a  variety  of  fenfa- 
tions, but  likewife  a  conception,  and  an  imme-» 
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diate  natural  convidion  of  external  objcds,  he 
reafons  from  a  falfe  fuppofition,  and  his  ar- 
guments fall  to  the  ground. 


CHAP.     XVII. 

Of  the  Object  t^  Petxeption  /  andjirjl,  Of  pri- 
mary  and  fecoti^ry  ^oHtiet. 

'  I  ^HE  objocls  of  perception  are  the  yarious 
JL  qualities  of  bodies.  Intending  to  treat  of 
thefe  only  in  general,  and  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  explain  the  notions  which  our  fenfes  givers 
of  them,  I  begin  with  the  deftindion  between 
primary  and  fecondary  qualities.  Thefe  were 
diftinguifhed  vety  early.  The  Peripatetic  fyitcm 
confounded  them,  and  left  no  difference.  The 
diftiniStion  was  again  revived  by  Des  Cartes 
and  Locke,,  and  a  fecond  time  abdiflied.  by 
Berkeley  and  Hume.  If  the  real  foundation 
of  this  diftin<aion  can  be  pointed  out,  it  will 
enable  us  to  account  for  the  various  revolutions 
in  the  fentiments  of  Philofophers  concerning 
it. 

Every  one  knows  that  extenfion,  divifibiKty,  4 

figure,  motion,  folidrty,  'hardnefs,  fbftn6!fe,  and  Ji '^  ^ ^^^^  l^j 

fluidity,  were  by  Mr  Locke  called  jM^^O'  9^^^  A'f^^r' 
lities  of  body ;   ajid  that  fomid,   colour,  tafte, 
fmell,  and^  heat  or  cold,,  were  called  fecondary 

qualitiet. 
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qualities.      Is  there  a  juft  foundation  for  this 
diftindion  ?  Is  there  any  thing  common  to  the 
primary  which  belongs  not  to  the  iecondary? 
And  what  is  it  ? 
j       I  anfwer,  That  ther6  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
I    real  foundation  for  the  dillindion ;    and  it  is 
1   this  :  That  our  fenfes  give  us  a  diredl  and  a  di- 
Hindi  notion  of  the  primary  qualities;,  and  in- 
form us  what  they  are  in  themfelves :  But  of 
i  the  fecondary  qualities^  our  fenfes  give  us  only 
a  relative  and  obfcure  notion.     They  inform  us 
only,  that  they  are  qualities  that  affedl  us  in  a 
i  certain  manner,  that  is,  produce  in  us  a  certain 

;  feiifation ;  but  as  to  what  they  ar^  in  themfelves 

•  * 

i  our  fenfes  leave  us  in  the  dark.  . 

Every  man  capable  of  refiedion  may  eaiily 
fatisfy  himfelf,  that  he  has  a  perfe'<3iy  clear  and 
diftindl  notion  of  extenfion,  divifibility,  figure, 
and  motion.  The  folidity  of  a  body  means  no 
more,  but  that  it  excludes  other  bodies  from  oc- 

;  cupying  the  fame  place  at  the  fame  time.  Hard- 
nefs,  foftnefs,  and  fluidity,  are  different  degrees 
of  cohefion  in  the  parts  of  a  body.  It  is  fluid, 
when  it  has  no  fenfible  cohefion  ;  foft  when  the 
cohefion  is  weak  ;  and  hard  when  it  is  (Irong : 
Of  the  caufe  of  this  cohefion  we  are  ignorant, 
but  the  thing  itfelf  we  underftand  perfedlly,  be- 
ing immediately  informed  of  it  by  the  fenfe  of 
touch.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  of  the  pri- 
mary qualities  we  have  a  clear  and  diftindl  no- 
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tion  ;  we  know  what  they  are,  though  we  may    \ 
be  ignorant  of  their  caufes. 

I  obferved  further,  that  the  notion  we  have  of 
primary  qualities  is  diredl,  and  not  relative  only. 
A  relative  notion  of  a  thing,  is,  ftridtly  fpeaking, 
no  notion  of  the  thing  at  all,  but  only  of  fomc 
relation  which  it  bears  to  fomething  elfe. 

Thus  gravity  fometimes  fignifies  the  tendency 
of  bodies  towards  the  earth  ;  fometimes  it  figni- 
fies the  caufe  of  that  tendency :  When  it  means 
the  firft,  I  have  a  diredl  and  diftind  notion  of 
gravity ;  I  fee  it,  and  feel  it,  and  know  per- 
feftly  what  it  is  ;  but  this  tendency  muft  have 
a  caufe  :  We  give  the  fame  name  to  the  caufe  ; 
and  that  caufe  has  been  an  objed  of  thought 
and  of  fpeculation.  •  Now  what  notion  have  wc 
of  this  caufe  when  we  think  and  reafon  about 
it  ?  It  is  evident,  we  think  of  it  as  an  unknown 
caufe,  of  a  known  effedl.  This  is  a  relat;ive  no- 
tion,  and  it  muft  be  obfcure,  becaufe  it  gives  us 
no  conception  of  what  the  thing  is,  but  of  what 
relation  it  bears  to  fomething  elfe.  Every  re- 
lation which  a  thing  unknown  bears  to  fomething 
that  is  known,  may  give  a  relative  notion  of  it ; 
and  there  are  many  objeds  of  thought,  apd  of 
difcourfe,  of  which  our  faculties  can  give  no 
better  than  a  relative  notion. 

Having  premifed  thefe  things  to  explain  what 
is  meant  by  a  relative  notion,  it  is  evident,  that 
our  notion  of  priiijary  qualities  is  not  of  this 

kind ; 


kind ;  vre  know  what  they  ate^  and  not  barely 
what  relation  they  bear  to  foniething  elie. 

It  is  othcrwife  with  fecondai^  qualities.  If 
you  a(k  me,  what  is  that  quality  or  modificatioiv 
in  a  rofe  which  I  call  its  fmell,  I  am  at  a  loft 
to  anfwer  dircdly.  Upon  refledlion  1  find,  that 
I  have  a  di(Un<%  notion  of  the  fenfation  which 
it  prbduces  ki  my  mind.  But  there  can  be  no- 
thing like  to  this  feafation  in  the  rofe,  becau& 
it  is  iflfentient.  The  quality  in  the  rofe  is  fome- 
thing  which  occafions  the  fenfatioti  in  me  ;  but 
tyhat  that  fomething  is,  I  know  not.  My  fenfes 
give  me  no  information  upon  this  point.  The 
only  notion  therefore  my  fenfes  give  is  this, 
That  fraell  in  the  rofe  is  an  unknown  quality  or 
miodification,  which  is  the  caufe  or  occafion  of  a 
fenfation  which  I  know  well.  The  relation 
which  this  unknown  quality  bears  to  the  fenfa- 
tion with  which  nature  hath  connedled  it,  is  all 
I  learn  from  the  fenfe  of  fmelling ;  but  this  is 
evidently  a  relative  notion.  The  fame  reafoning 
will  apply  to  every  fecondary  quality. 

Thus  I  think  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  real 
foundation  for  the  diftinftion  of  primary  from 
fecondary  qualities ;  and  that  they  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  this,  that  of  the  primary  we  have  by 
our  fenfes  a  dired  and  diftindt  notion ;  but  of 
the  fecondary  only  a  relative  notion,  which  muft, 
becaufe  it  is  only  relative,  be  obfcure  ;  they  are 
conceived  only  as  the  unknown  caiafes  or  occji-' 
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fions  of  certain  feiifations  with  which  we  arc 
well  acquainted. 

The  account  I  have  given  of  this  diftindion 
is  founded  upon  no  hypothelis.  Whether  our 
notions  of  primary  qualities  are  diredl  and  di- 
ftind,  thofe  of  the  fecondary  relative  an^  ob- 
fcure,  is  a  matter  of  fad,  of  which  every  man 
may  have  certain  knowledge  by  attentive  re- 
flexion upon  them.  To  this  refledion  I  appeal, 
as  the  proper  teft  of  what  has  been  advanced, 
and  proceed  to  make  fome  refledlipns  on  this 
fubjedl. 

1.  The  primary  qualities  are  neither  fenfa* 
tions,  nor  are  they  refemblances  of  fenfations* 
This  appears  to  me  felf-evident.  I  have  a  clear 
and  diftindt  notion  of  each  of  the  primary  qua- 
lities. I  have  a  clear  and  diftind  notion  of  fen- 
fation.  I  can  compare  the  one  with  the  other  ; 
and  when  I  do  fo,  I  am  not  able  to  difcern  ^ 
refembling  feature.  Senfation  is  the  ad,  or  the 
feeling,  (I  difpute  not  which)  of  a  fentieot  be- 
ing. Figure,  diviflbility,  folidity,  are  neither 
ads  nor  feelings.  Senfation  fuppofes  a  fentient 
being  as  its  fubjed  ;  for  a  fenfation  that  is  not 
felt  by  fome  fentient  being,  is  an  abfurdity.  Fi- 
gure and  divifibility  fuppofes  a  fubjed  that  is 
figured  and  diviiible,  but  not  a  fubjed  that  is 
fentient. 

2.  We  have  no  reafon  to  think,  that  the  fen- 
fations  by  which  we  have  notice  of  fecondary 

Vol.  I.  X  qualities 
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qualities  refemble  any  quality  of  body.  The 
abfurdity  of  this  notion  has  been  clearly  (hown 
by  Des  Cartes,  Locke,  and  many  modem  Phi«> 
lofophers.  It  was  a  tenet  of  the  ancient  philo- 
fophy,  and  is  (till  by  many  imputed  to  the  tuI^ 
gar,  but  only  as  a  vulgar  error.  It  is  too  evident 
to  need  proof,  that  the  vibrations  of  a  founding 
body  do  not  refemble  the  fenfation  of  found,, 
nor  the  effluvia  of  an  odorous  body  the  fenfation 
of  fmell. 
f  -  3.  The  diftin^nefs  of  our  notions  of  primary 
I  qualities  prevents  all  queftions  and  difputes 
about  their  nature*  There  are  no  diSerentopi* 
nions  about  the  nature  of  ext^nlion,  figui^e,  or 
motion,  or  the  nature  of  any  p^rimai7^  quality. 
There  nature  is  manifeft  to  our  fenfes,  and  cannot 
be  unknown  to  any  man,  or  millaken  by  him» 
though  their  caufes  may  admit  of  difpute. 

The  primary  qualities  are  the  objed  of  the 
mathematical  fciences;  and  the  diftin^tnefs  of 
our  notions  of  them  enables  us  to  rcafon  de- 
monftratively  about  them  to  a  great  extent. 
Their  various  modifications  are  precifely  defined 
in  the  imagination,  and  thereby  capabk  of  be- 
ing compared,  and  their  relations  determined 
with  precifion  and  certainty. 

It  is  not  fo  with  fecondary  qualities.  Thcip 
nature  riot  being  manifeft  to  the  fenfe,  may  be  a. 
fubjed  of  difpute.     Our  feeling  informs  us  that 

the 
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the  fire  is  hot ;  but  it  does  not  inform  us  what 
that  heat  of  the  fire  is.  But  does  it  not  appear 
a  contradiftion,  to  fay  we  know  that  the  fire  is 
hot,  but  we  know  not  what  that  heat  is  ?  I  an- 
fvver  ?  There  is  the  fame  appearance  of  contra- 
diclion  in  many  things,  that  muft  be  granted. 
We  know  that  wine  has  an  inebriating  quality  j 
but  we  know  not  what  that  quality  is.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  if  we  had  not  fome  notion  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  heat  of  fire,  and  by  an  in- 
ebriating quality,  we  could  affirm  nothing  of 
either  with  underftanding.  We  have  a  notion  of 
both  ;  but  it  is  only  a  relative  notion.  We  know 
that  they  are  the  caufes  of  certain  known  efTeds, 

4.  The  nature  of  fecondary  qualities  is  a  pro- 
per fubjed  of  philofophical  difquifition  ;  and  in 
this  philofophy  has  made  fome  progrefs.  It  has 
been  dilbovered,  that  the  fenfatioh  of  fmcU  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  effluvia  of  bodies  ;  that  of  found 
by  their  vibration.  The  difpofition  of  bodies  to 
reflect  a  particular  kind  of  light  occafions  the 
fenfation  of  colour.  Very  curious  difcoveries 
have  been  made  of  the  nature  of  heat,  and  an 
ample  field  of  difcovery  in  thefe  fubjefts  remains-, 

5.  We  may  fee  why  the  fenfations  belonging 
to  fecondary  qualities  are  an  objedl  of  our  atten^ 
tion,  while  thofe  which  belong  to  the  primary 
are  not. 

The  firfl:  are  not  only  figns  of  the  objefl  per- 
ceived, but  they  bear  a  capital  part,  in  the  notion 

7i  2  we 
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we  form  of  it  We  conceive  it  only  as  that 
%vhich  occafions  fuch  a  fenfation,  and  therefore 
oannot  refled  upon  it  without  thin^ng  of  the 
fcnAttion  which  it  occafions :  We  have  no  other 
mark  whereby  to  diftinguifh  it.  The  thought  of 
a  fecondary  quality,  therefore,  always  carries  us 
back  to  the  feniation  which  it  produces.  We 
giN'e  the  fiune  name  to  both,  and  are  aptrto  con- 
found them  together. 

But  having  a  clear  and  diftinft  conception  of 
j^rimary  qualities,  we  have  no  need  wheif  we 
think  of  them  to  rccal  their  fcnfations.  When 
a  primary  quality  is  perceived,  the  fenlkdoa|)p- 
mcdiattly  leads  our  thought  to  the  quali^  figm- 
lied  by  it,  and  is  itfelf  forgot.  We  have  no  oc* 
oafion  tifterwards  to  refled  upon  it ;  and  fo  we 
vtunc  to  be  as  little  acquainted  with  it,  as  if  we 
hud  iK'vcr  fUt  it.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  fen- 
latioiu  of  all  primary  qualities^  when  they  are 
not  lb  i^inful  or  plcalant  as  to  draw  our  atten- 
tion. 

\Vhcn  a  man  move^  his  hand  rudely  againft  a 
poinltd  hard  body,  he  tecis  pain*  and  may  eafi- 
iy  be  \Hrrtuaded  that  this  pain  is  a  fintfarion,  and 
thj^t  there  i$  nothing  ntiembiiag  it  in  the  hard 
bsxi>  ;  at  the  ume  ume  be  pecceiTes  the  body 
tv  bo  tuivi  a»d  pciuced*  and  be  knows  diat  thefe 
vlUjdaK>  Kris^">^  tv>  the  body  ociy*  In  tfab  cafe, 
it  IS  c>;\v  ^'  su*«iu^$uuk  w^ik  be  fecii  fiua  what 
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Let  him  again  touch  the  pointed  body  gently, 
fo  as  to  give  him  no  pain  ;  and  now  you  can 
hardly  periuade  him  that  he  feels  any  thing  but 
the  figure  and  hardnefs  of  the  body  ;  fo  difficult 
it  is  to  attend  to  the  fenfations  belonging  to  pri- 
mary qualities,  when  they  are  neither  pleafant 
nor  painful*  They  carry  the  thought  to  the  ex- 
ternal objeft,  and  immediatly  difappear  and  are 
forgot.  Nature  intended  them  only  as  figns; 
^nd  when  they  have  ferved  that  purpofe  they 
vanifh. 

We  are  now  to  confider  the  opinions  both  of 
the  vulgar,  and  of  Philofophers  upon  this  fub- 
jecl.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  not  to  be  expedled 
that  they  fhould  make  diftindlions  which  have 
no  connexion  with  the  common  affairs  of  life; 
they  do  not  therefore  diftinguifh  the  primary 
from  the  fecondary  qualities,  but  fpeak  of  both 
as  being  equally  qualities  of  the  external  objedl. 
Of  the  primary  qualities  they  have  a  diftinft  nth 
tion,  as  they  are  immediately  and  diftindly  per- 
ceived by  the  fenfes ;  of  the  fecondary,  their  no- 
tions, as  I  apprehend,  are  confufed  and  indif- 
tind,  rather  than  erroneous.  A  fecondary  qua- 
lity is  the  unknown  caufe  or  occafion  of  a  well 
known  effed ;  and  the  fame  name  is  common  to 
the  caufe  and  the  effed.  Now,  to  diftinguifh 
clearly  the  different  ingredients  of  a  complex  no- 
tion, and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  different  meanings 
of  an  ambiguous  word^  is  the  work  of  a  Fhilofo^ 
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pher ;  and  is  not  to  be  e&peded  of  the  vulgar, 
when  their  occafions  do  not  require  it. 

I  grant,  therefore,  that  the  notion  which  the 
vulgar  have  of  fecondary  qualities,  is  indiftin& 
and  inaccurate.  But  there  feems  to  be  a  contra- 
diAion  between  the  vulgar  and  the  Fhilofopher 
upon  this  fubjed,  and  each  charges  the  other 
with  a  grofs  abfurdity.  The  vulgar  fay,  That 
fire  is  hot,  and  fbow  cold,  and  fugar  fweet^ 
and  that  to  deny  this  is  a  grofs  abfurdity,  and 
contradicts  the  teftimony  of  our  fenfes.  The 
Fhilofopher  fays.  That  heat,  and  cold,  and  fweet- 
nefs,  are  nothing  but  fenfations  in  our  minds ; 
and  it  is  abfurd  to  conceive,  that  thefe  fenfations 
are  in  the  fire,  or  in  the  fnow,  or  in  the  fugar, 

I  believe  this  contradi6Uon  between  the  vul- 
gar and  the  Fhilofopher  is  more  apparent  than 
real ;  and  that  it  is  owing  to  an  abufe  of  lan- 
guage on  the  part  of  the  Fhilofopher,  and  to  ih- 
diftindl  notions  on  the  part  of  the  vulgar.  The 
Fhilofopher  fays.  There  is  no  heat  in  the  fire, 
meaning,  that  the  fire  has  not  the  fenfation  of 
heat.  IIi$  meaning  is  juft  ;  and  the  vulgar  will 
agree  with  him,  as  foon  as  they  underftand  his 
meaning :  But  his  language  is  improper ;  for 
there  is  really  a  quality  in  the  fire,  of  which  the 
proper  name  is  heat ;  and  the  name  of  heat  is 
given  to  this  quality,  both  by  Philofophers  and 
by  the  vulgar,  much  more  frequently  than  to  the 
fenfatiqn  of  heat.  This  fpcech  of  the  Fhilofo- 
pher, 
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pher,  therefore,  is  meant  by  him  in  one  fenfe ; 
it  is  taken  by  the  vulgar  in  another  fenfe.  la 
the  fenfe  in  which  they  take  it,  it  is  indeed  ab- 
furd,  and  fo  they  hold  it  to  be.  In  the  fenfe  in 
which  he  means  it,  it  is  true ;  and  the  vulgar, 
as  foon  as  they  are  made  to  underftand  th^t 
fenfe,  will  acknowledge  it  to  be  true.  They 
know  as  well  as  the  Philofopher,  that  the  fire 
does  not  feel  heat ;  and  this  is  all  that  he  means 
by  faying  there  is  no  heat  in  the  fire. 

In  the  opinions  of  Philofoph^rs  about  primary 
and  fecondary  qualities,  there  have  been,  as  was 
before  obferved,  feveral  revolutions :  They  were 
dirtinguiftied  long  before  the  days  of  Aristotle, 
by  the  fe£l  called  Atomifts ;  among  whom  De-  \ 
M o  c R 1 T us  made  a  capital  figure.  In  thofe  times,  ' 
the  name  of  quality  was  applied  only  to  thofe  we 
call  fecondary  qualities ;  the  primary  being  coqt 
fidered  as  eiTential  to  matter,  were  not  called 
'.  ;Ht;[ualities.  That  the  atoms,  which  they  held  to 
be  the  firft  principles  of  things,  were  extended, 
folidy  figured,  and  moveable,  there  was  no  doubt ; 
but  the  queftion  was,  whether  they  had  fmell, 
tafte,  and  colour  ?  or,  as  it  was  commonly  ex- 
prefled,  whether  they  had  qualities  ?  The  Ato* 
mifts  maintained,  that  they  had  not ;  that  the  ^ 
qualities  were  not  in  bodies,  but  were  fome- 
thing  refulting  from  the  operation  of  bodies  up- 
on c4ir  fenfes. 
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It  would  feem,  that  when  men  began  to  fpe^ 
culate  upon  this  fubjedl,  the  primary  qualities 
appeared  fo :  clear  and  manifeft,  that  they  could 
entertain  no  doubt  of  their  exiftence  wherever 
matter  exifted ;  but  the  fecondary  fo  obicure^  that 
they  were  at  a  lofs  where  to  place  them.  They 
ufed  this  comparifon;  as  fire,  which  is  neither 
in  the  flint  not  in  the  fieel,  is  produced  by  their 
collifipn,  fo  thofe  qualities,  though  not  in  bo- 
dies, are  produced  by  their  impulfe  upon  our 
fenfes. 

This  dodlrine  was  oppofed  by  Aristoti-e. 
He  beheved  tafte  and  colour  to  be  fubftantial 
forms  of  bodies,  and  that  their  fpecies,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  figure  and  motion,  are  received  by 
the  fenfes. 

In  believing,  that  what  we  commonly  call  tqfle 
and  colour  is  fomething  really  inherent  in  body, 
and  does  not  depend  upon  its  being  tafted  and 
feen,  he  followed  nature.  But,  in  believing  that- 
our  fenfations  of  tafte  and  colour  are  the  forms 
or  fpecies  of  thofe  qualities  received  by  the  fen- 
fes, he  followed  his  own  theory,  which  was  an 
abfurd  fiftion.  Des  Cartes  not  only  fhowed 
the  abfurdity  of  fenfible  fpecies  received  by  the 
fenfes,  but  gave  a  more  juft  and  more  intelligible 
account  of  fecondary  qualities  than  had  been 
given  before.  Mr  Locke  followed  him,  and  be- 
ftowed  much  pains  upon  this  fubjed,  Ht  was 
the  firft,  I  think,  that  gave  them  the  name  of  fe- 
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condary  qualities,  which  has  been  very  general- 
ly adopted.  He  diftinguiflied  the  fenfation  from 
the  quality  in  the  body  which  is  the  cajife  or 
occafion  of  that  fenfation,  and  (howed  that  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  fimilitude  between 
them. 

By  this  account,  the  fenfes  are  acquitted  of 
putting  any  fallacy  upon  us;  the  fenfation  is 
reaL  and  no  fallacy ;  the  quality  in  the  body, 
which  is  the  caufe  or  occafion  of  this  fenfation, 
is  likewifc  real,  though  the  nature  of  it  is  not 
manifeft  to  our  fenfes.  If  we  impofe  upon  our- 
felves,  by  confounding  the  fenfation  with  the 
quality  that  occafions  it,  this  is  owing  to  rafh 
judgment,  or  weak  under  (landing,  but  not  to  any 
falfe  teftimony  of  our  fenfes. 

This  account  of  fecondary  qualities  I  take  to 
be  very  juft ;  and,  if  Mr  Locke  had  flopped 
here,  he  would  have  left  the  matter  very  clean 
But  he  thought  it  neceflary  to  introduce  the 
theory  of  ideas,  to  explain  the  diftindlion  be-  ^ 
tween  primary  and  fecondary  qualities,  and  by 
that  means,  as  I  think,  perplexed  and  darkened 
it. 

When  Philofophers  fpeak  about  ideas,  we  arc 
often  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  they  mean  by  them, 
and  may  be  apt  to  fufped  that  they  are  mere 
fiftions,  that  have  no  exiftence.  They  have 
told  us,  that,  by  the^deas  which  we  have  imme- 
diately from  our  fenfes,  they  mean  our  fenfations. 

Thcfc, 
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Thefe^  indeed,  are  real  things,  and  not  fidions. 
We^  may,  by  accurate  attention  to  them,  know 
perfeAly  their  nature ;  and  if  Philofophers  would 
keep  by  this  meaning  of  the  word  idea^  when 
applied  to  the  objeds  of  fenfe,  they  would  at 
lead  be  more  intelligible.  Let  us  hear  how  Mr 
Locke  explains  the  nature  of  thofe  ideas,. when 
applied  to  primary  and  fecondary  qualities. 
Book  2.  chap.  8.  fed.  7.  loth  edition.  **  To  dif- 
**  cover  the  nature  of  our  ideas  the  better,  and 
**  to  difcourfe  of  them  intelligibly,  it  will  be  con- 
**  venient  to  diftinguifli  them,  as  they  are  ideas, 
*^  or  perceptions  in  our  minds,  and  as  they  are 
^<  modifications  of  matter  in  the  bodies  that  caufe 
**  fuch  perceptions  in  us,  that  to  we  may  not 
**  think  (as  perhaps  ufually  is  done),  that  they 
''  are  exa£tly  the  images  and  refemblances  of 
**  fomething  inherent  in  the  fubjedt ;  moll  of 
**  thofe  of  fenfation  being,  in  the  mind,  no  more 
**  the  likenefs  of  fomething  exifting  without  us, 
**  than  the  names  that  Hand  for  them  are  the 
**  likenefs  of  our  ideas,  which  yet,  upon  hearing, 
**  they  are  apt  to  excite  in  us.*' 

This  way  of  diftinguifliing  a  thing,  ^rjl,  as 
what  it  is  ;  and,  fecondly^  as  what  it  is  not,  is,  I 
apprehend,  a  very  extraordinary  way  of  difcover- 
ing  its  nature  :  And  if  ideas  are  ideas  or  percep- 
tions in  our  minds,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  mo- 
dificatioxis  of  matter  in  tte  bodies  that  caufe 
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fuch  perceptions  in  us,  it  will  be  no  eaiy  matter 
to  difcourfe  of  them  intelligibly. 

The  difcovery  of  the  nature  of  ideas  is  carried 
on  in  the  next  fedion,  in  a  manner  no  lefs  ex- 
traordinary. •*  Whatfoever  the  mind  perceives 
"  in  itfelf,  or  is  the  immediate  objed  of  percep- 
**  tion,  thought^  or  underftanding,  that  I  call 
"  idea  ;  and  the  power  to  produce  any  idea  in 
"  our  mind,  I  call  quality  of  the  fubjed  wherc- 
"  in  that  power  is.  Thus,  a  fnowball  having  thfe 
"  power  to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of  white, 
"  cold,  and  round,  the  powers  to  produce  thofe 
**  ideas  in  us,  as  they  are  in  the  fnowball,  I  call 
"  qualities  y  and  as  they  are  fenfations>  or  per- 
"  ceptions  in  our  under  (landings,  I  call  them 
"  ideas  ;  which  ideas,  if  1  fpeak  of  them  fome- 
"  times  as  in  the  things  themfelves,  I  would  be 
'^  underftood  to  mean  thofe  qualities  in  the  ob- 
**  jeds  which  produce  them  in  us." 

Thefe  are  the  diftindions  which  Mr  Locke 
thought  convenient,  in  order  to  difcover  the  na- 
ture of  our  ideas  of  the  qualities  of  matter  the 
better,  and  to  difcourfe  of  them  intelligibly.  I 
believe  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  two  other  para- 
graphs in  the  Eflay  fo  unintelligible.  Whether 
this  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  intradlable  nature  of 
ideas,  or  to  an  ofcitancy  of  the  author,  with 
which  he  is  very  rarely  cl^argeable,  I  leave  the 
reader  to  judge.  There  are^  indeed,  feveral 
pthcr  paflagcs  in  the  fame  chapter,  in  which  a 

like 
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like  obfcurity  appwrs  ;  but  I  do  not  choofe  to 
^well  upon  them.  The  coiiclufion  drawn  by 
hitiv^from  the  whole,  is,  that  primary  and  fecon- 
dary  qualities  are  diftinguifhed  by  this,  that  the 
ideas  of  the  former  afre  refemblances  or  copies  of  • 
them  :  but  the  ideas  of  the  other  are  not  refem- 
blances  of  them.  Upon  this  dodtrine,  I  beg  leave 
to  make  two  obfervations. 

Firjlj  Taking  it  for  granted,  that,  by  the  ideas 
of  primary  and  fecondary  qualities,  he  means 
the  fenfations  they  excite  in  us,  I  obferve  that 
it  appears  flrange,  that  a  fenfation  (hould  be  the 
idea  of  a  quality  in  body,  to  which  it  is  acknow- 
ledged to  bear  no  refemblance.  If  the  fenfation 
of  found  be  the  idea  ^  that  vibration  of  the 
founding  body  which  occafions  it,  a  furfeit  may, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  be  the  idea  of  a  feaft. 

Kfecond  obfervation  is,  That  when  Mr  Locke 
affirms,  that  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities,  that 
is,  the  fenfations  they  raife  in  us,  are  refemblan- 
ces of  thofe  qualities,  he  feems  neither  to  have 
given  due  attention  to  thofe  fenfations,  nor  to 
the  nature  of  fenfation  in  general. 
'  Let  a  man  prefs  his  hand  againft  a  hard  body, 
and  let  him  attend  to  the  fenfation  he  feels,  ex- 
cluding from  his  thought  every  thing  external, 
even  the  body  that  is  the  caufe  of  his  feeling. 
This  abftradtion  indeed  is  difficult,  and  feems  to 
have  been  little,  if  at  all,  pradifed :  But  it  is 
not  impoffible,  and  it  is  evidently  the  only  way 

to 
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to  underftand  the  nature  of  the  Xenfation..  A 
due  attention  to  this  fenfation  will  fatisfy  him, 
that  it  is  no  more  like  hardnefs  in  a  body,  than 
the  fepfation  of  found  is  like  vibration  in  the 
founding  body. 

I  know  of  no  ideas  but  my  conceptions  ;  and 
my  idea  of  hardnefs  in  a  body,  is  the  conception 
of  fuch  a  cohefion  of  its  parts  as  requires  great 
force  to  difplace  them.  I  have  both  the  concep- 
tion and  belief  of  this  quality  in  the  body,  at 
the  fame  time  that  I  have  the  fenfation  of  pain, 
by  preffing  my  hand  againft  it.  The  fenfation 
and  perception  are  clofely  conjoined  by  my  con-, 
ftitution  J  but  I  am  fure  they  have  no  iimilitude  : 
I  know  no  reafon  why  the  one  Ihould  be  called 
the  idea  of  the  other,  which  does  not  lead  us  to 
call  every  natural  effeft  the  idea  of  its  caufe. 

Neither  did  Mr  Locke  give  due  attention  to 
the  nature  of  fenfation  in  general,  when  he  af- 
firmed, that  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities,  that 
is,  the  fenfations  excited  by  them,  are  refem- 
blances  of  thofe  qualities. 

That  there  can  be  nothing  like  fenfation  in  an 
infentient  being,  or  like  thought  in  an  unthink-> 
ing  being,  is  felf-evident,  and  has  been  fliown, 
to  the  convidtion  of  all  men  that  think,  by  Bifhop 
Berkeley  ;  yet  this  was  unknown  to  Mr  LocKip.  |  V 
It  is  an  humbling  confideration,  that,  in  fubjedU 
of  this  kind,  felf-evident  truths  may  be  hid  from 
the  eyes  of  the  moft  ingenious  men.     But  we 
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have^  ^^itbal,  this  confolation,  that,  when  once 
difcovered,  they  {hine  by  their  own  light ;  and 
that  light  can  no  more  be  put  out. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr  Locke,  in  making  fe- 
condary  qualities  to  be  powers  in  bodies  to  ex- 
cite certain  fenfations  in  us,  has  given  a  juft  and 
diftind  analyfis  of  what  our  fenfes^  difcover  con- 
cerning  them ;  but,  in  applying  the  theory  of 
ideas  to  them,  and  to  the  primary  qualities,  he 
has  been  led  to  fay  things  that  darken  the  fub- 
jed,  and  that  will  not  bear  examination. 

Bifhop  Berkkley  having  adopted  the  fenti- 
ments  common  to  Philofophers,  concerning  the 
ideas  we  have  by  our  fenfes,  to  wit,  that  they 
are  all  fenfations,  faw  more 'clearly  the  neceflary 
confequence  of  this  dodrine ;  which  is,  that 
there  is  no  material  world  ;  no  qualities  primary 
or  fccondary ;  and,  confequently,  no  foundation 
for  any  diftindlion  between  them.  He  expofed  the 
abfurdity  of  a  refemblance  between  our  fenfations 
and  any  quality^  primary  or  fecondary,  of  a  fub- 
ftance  that  is  fuppofed  to  be  infentient.  Indeed, 
if  it  is  granted  that  the  fenfes  have  no  other  of- 
fice but  to  furnifti  us  with  fenfations,  it  will  be 
found  impoffible  to  make  any  diftindion  between 
primary  and  fecondary  qualities,  or  even  to  main- 
tain the  exiftence  of  a  material  world. 

From  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  various 
revolutions  in  the  opinions  of  Philofophers  about 
primary  and  fecondary  qualities,  I  think  it  ap- 
pears. 
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pears^  that  all  the  darkneis  and  intricacy  that 
thinking  m^n  have,  found  in  this  fiibjed,  and 
the  errors  they  have  fallen  into^  have  been  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  diftinguifhing  clearly  fenfa- 
tion  from  perception ;  what  we  feel  from  what 
we  perceive.  > 

The  external^lenfes  have  a  double  province ;   |  j^ 
to  make  us  feel,    and  to   make   us  perceive.  / 
They  fumifh^us  with  a  variety  of  lenlations^ 
fome  pleafant,  others  painful,  and  others  indif* 
ferent ;  at  the  fame  time  they  give  us  a  concep-* 
tion,  and  an  invincible  belief  of  the  exiftence  of 
external  objeds.     This  conception  -of  external 
objeds  is  the  work  of  Nature,     The  belief  of 
their  exiftence,  which  our  fenfes  give,  is  the 
work  of  Nature ;    fo  likewife  is  the  fen(ation 
that  accompanies  it.     This  conception  and  be- 
lief which  Nature  produces  by  means  of  the 
fenfes,  we  call  perception.     The  feeling  which 
goes  along  with  the  perception,  we  caWfenfation. 
The  perception  and  its  correfpunding  fenfation 
are  produced  at  the  fame  time.     In  our  expe- 
rience we  never  find  them  disjoined.     Hence 
we  are  led  to  confider  them  as  one  thing,  to  give 
them  one  name,  and  to  confound  their  different 
attributes.     It  becomes  very  difficult  to  feparate 
them  in  thought,  to  attend  to  each  by  itfelf,  and 
to  attribute  nothing  to  it  which  belongs  to  the 
mher. 
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To  do  this  requires  a  degree  of  attention  to 
what  paiTes  in  our  own  minds,  and  a  talent  of 
diflinguiihing  things  that  differ,  which  is  not  to 
be  expedted  in  the  vulgar,  and  is  even  rarely 
found  in  Philofophers  ;  fo  that  the  progrefs  made 
in  a  j  aft  analyfis  of  the  operations  of  our  fenfes 
has  been  very  flow.  The  hypothefis  of  ideas^  fo 
generally  adopted,  hath,  as  I  apprehend,  great- 
ly retarded  this  progrefs ;  and  we  might  hope  for 
a  quicker  advance^-if  Philofophers  could  fo  far 
humble  themfelves  as  to  believe,  that  in  every 
branch  of  the  philofophy  of  Nature,  the  produc- 
tions of  human  fancy  and  conjedure  will  be 
found  to  be  drofs  ;  and  that  the  onTy  pure  metal 
that  will  endure  the  tefi,  is  what  is  difcovered 
by  patient  obfervation,  and  chafte  indudtion* 


CHAP.       XVIII. 
Of  other  Objeds  of  Perceptiofi. 

BESIDES  primary  and  fecondary  qualities  of 
bodies,  there  are  many  other  immediate 
objefts  of  perception.  Without  pretending  to  a 
complete  enumeration,  I  think  they  moftly  fall 
under  one  or  other  of  the  following  claffes.  ift. 
Certain  llatcs  or  conditions  of  our  own  bodies. 
2rf,  Mechanical  powers  or  forces.  3^,  Chemi- 
cal 
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cal  powers,  ^tb,  Me^al  powers  or  virtue^. 
^tbf  Vegetable  and  animal  powers. 

That  we  perceive  certain  diforders  in  our  own 
bodies  by  means  of  uneafy  fenfations,  which  na- 
ture hath  conjoined  with  them,  will  not  be  4iC- 
puted.  Of  this  kind  are  toothach,  headach, 
gout,  and  every  diftemper  and  hurt  which  we 
feel.  The  notions  which  our  fenfe  gives  of  thefe, 
have  a  ftrong  analogy  to  our  notions  of  fecon- 
dary  qualities.  Both  are  fimilarly  compounded, 
and  may  jbe  fimilarly  refolved,  and  they  give 
light  to  each  other. 

In  the  toothach,  for  inftance,  there  is,  Jirfl^  a 
painful  feeling ;  and,  fecondly^  a  conception  an4 
belief  of  fome  diforder  in  the  tooth,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  uneafy  feeling. 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  a  fenfation,  the  fecond  is 
perception  ;  for  it  includes  a  conceptioi'i  and  be- 
lief of  an  external  ^jed.  But  thefe  two  things, 
thdikgh  of  different  natures,  are  fo  conftantly 
conjoined  in  our  experience,  and  in  our  imagi- 
nation, that  we  confider  them  as  one.  We  give 
the  fame  name  to  both  •,»  for  the  toothach  is  the 
proper  name  of  the  pain  we  feel ;  and  it  is  the 
proper  name  of  the  diforder  in  the  tooth  which 
caufes  that  pain.  If  it  fhould  be  made  a  qiie- 
ftion,  whether  the  toothach  be  in  the  mind  that 
feels  it,  or  in  the  tooth  that  is  afFeiled  ?  much 
might  be  faid  on  both  fides,  while  it  is  not  ob- 
ferved  that  the  word  has  two  meanings.     But  a 
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littje  reflcdion  fatisfies  us,  that  the  pain  is  in  the 
mind,  and  the  difordc^in  the  tooth.  If  fomQ 
Philofopher  fliould  pretend  to  have  made  a  dif- 
covery,  that  thq  toothach,  the  gout,  the  headach, 
iire  only  fenfations  in  the  mind,  and  that  it  is  a 
vulgar  error  to  conceive  that  they  are  diftempers 
of  the  hody,  he  might  defend  his  fyftem  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe,  who  affirm  that  there  is 
no  found  nor  colour  nor  tafte  in  bodies,  defend 
that  paradox.  But  both  thefe  fyftems,  like  mofl 
paradoxes,  will  be  found  to  be  only  an  abufe  of 
-words. 

We  fay  that  vftfeel  the  toothach,  nbt  that  wc 
perceive  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  fay  that  we 
perceive  the  colour  of  a  body,  not  that  we  feel 
it.  Can  any  reafon  be  given  for  this  difference 
of  phrafeology  ?  In  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  I  ap- 
prehend, that  both  when  we  feel  the  toothach, 
and  when  we  fee  a  coloured  body,  there  is  fen- 
fation  and  perception  conjoined.  But,  in^he 
toothach,  the  fenfation  being  very  painful,  eu- 
jgroffes  the  attention  ;  and  therefore  we  fpeak  of 
it,  as  if  it  were  felt  only,  and  not  perceived  ; 
Whereas,  in  feeing  a  coloured  body,  the  fenfa- 
tion  is  indifferent,  and  draws  no  attention.  Thq 
quality  in  the  body,  which  we  call  its  colour,  is 
the  only  objed  of  attention ;  and  therefore  we 
fpeak  of  it,  as  if  it  were  perceived,  and  not  felt. 
Though  all  Philofophers  agree  that  in  feeing  co- 
lour there  is  fenfation,  it  is  not  eafy  to  perfuade 
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the  vulgar,  that,  in  feeing  a  coloured  body,  when 
the  light  is  not  too  ftrong,  nor  the  eye  inflamed, 
they  have  any  fenfation  or  feeling  at  all. 

There  are  fome  fenfations,  which,  though  they 
-are  very  often  felt,  are  never  attended  to,  nor  re- 
fled  upon-  We  have  no  conception  of  them ; 
and  therefore,  in  language,  there  is  neither  any 
name  for  them,  nor  any  form,  of  fpeech  that  fup- 
pofes  their  exiftence.  Such  are  the  fenfations  of 
colour,  and  of  all  primary  qualities ;  and  there- 
fore thofe  qualities  are  faid  to  be  perceived,  but 
not  to  be  felt.  Tafte  and  fmell,  and  heat  and 
cold,  have  fenfations  that  are  often  agreeable  or, 
difagreeable,  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  draw  our  at- 
tention ;  and  they  are  fometimes  faid  to  be  felt, 
and  fometimes  to  be  perceived.  Whep  diforders 
of  the  body  oocafion  very  acute  pain,  the  uneaiy 
fenfation  engrofles  the  attention,  and  they  are 
faid  to  be  felt,  not  to  be  perceived. 

There  is  another  queftion  relating  to  phrafe- 
oiogy,  which  thn  fubjed  fuggefl:s.  A  man  fays,  he 
feels  pain  in  fudh  a  particular  part  of  his  body ;  in 
his  toe,  for  inftance.  Now,  reafon  aflures  us,  that 
pain  being  a  fenfation,  can  only  be  in  the  fenti- 
ent  being,  as  its  fubjed,  that  is^  in  the  mind. 
And  though  Pljilofophers  have  difputed  much 
about  the  place  of  the  mind ;  yet  none^of  them 
ever  placed  it  in  the  toe.  What  fhall  we  fay 
then  in  this  cafe  ?  do  our  fenfes  really  deceive  us, 
and  make  us  believe  a  thing. which  our  reafoQ 
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determines  to  be  impoffible  ?  I  anfwer,  firft^ 
That»  when  a  man  (ays  he  has  pain  in  hia  toe, 
be  is  perfectly  underftood,  both  by  himfelf,  and 
thofe  who  hear  him.  This  is  all  that  he  intedds. 
He  really  feels  what  he  and  all  men  call  ^  p^n 
}n  the  toe  i  and  there  is  no  deception  in  the  mat-* 
ter.  Whether  therefore  there  be  any  impnVf 
priety  in  the  phrafe.  or  not,  is  of  no  confequence 
in  common  life.  It  anfwers  all  the  ends  of 
fpeech,  both  to  the  fpeaker  and  the  hearers. 

In  all  languages,  there  are  phrafes  which  have 
a  diftind  ineaning;  while,  at  the  fame  time, 
there  may  be  fomethinjg  in  the  ftrufture  of  them 
that  difagrees  with  the  analogy  of  granmiar,  or 
with  the  principles  of  philofophy.  And  the 
reafon  is,  becaufe  language  is  not  made  either  by 
Grammarians  or  Philofophers.  Thus  we  fpeak 
of  feeling  pain,  as  if  pain  was  fomething  diilindl 
from  the  feeling  of  it,  We  fpeak  of  a  pain  com- 
ing and  going,  and  removing  from  one  place  to 
tmother.  Such  phrafes  ^re  meant  by  thofe  who 
life  them  in  a  fenfe  that  is  neither  obfcure  nor 
falfe.  But  the  Philofopher  putts  them  into  his 
alembic,  reduces  them  to  their  firft  principles, 
draws  out  of  them  a  fenfe  that  was  never  meant, 
and  fo  imagines  that  he  has  difcpvered  an  error 
of  the  vulgar. 

I  obferve,  ficondly^  That,  when  we  confider 
the  fenfation  of  pain  by  itfef,  without  any  re- 
fped  to  its  caufe,  ^e  cannot  fay  with  propriety, 
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that  the  toe  is  either  the  place,  or  the  fubjedi  of 
It.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembred,  that  when  w6 
fpeak  of  pain  in  the  toe,  the  fenfation  is  com^^ 
bined  in  our  thought,  with  the  caufe  of  it,  which 
really  is  in  the  toe.  The  caufe  and  the  effeft 
are  combined  in  one  coilit)lex  notion,  and  the 
fame  name.ferves  for  both.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of 
the  Philofopher  to  analyfe  this  complex  notion^ 
and  to  give  different  names  to  its  different  in- 
gredients. He  gives  the  name  oi pain  to  the  fen-^ 
fation  only,  and  the  riariie  of  diforder  to  the  un- 
known caufe  of  it.  Then  it  is  evident"  that  the 
diforder  only  is  in  the  toe,  and  that  it  would  be 
an  error  to  think  that  the  pain  is  in  it.  But  we 
ought  not  to  afcribe  this  error  to  the  vulgar,  who 
never  made  the  diftindion,  and  who  under  the 
name  of  pain  comprehend  both  the  fenfation  and 
its  caufe. 

Cafes  fome times  happen,  which  give  occafioh 
even  to  the  vulgar  to  diftinguifh  the  painful  fenfa- 
tion from  the  diforder  which  is  the  caufe  of  it# 
A  man  who  has  had  his  leg  cut  off,  many  years 
after,  feels  pain  in  a  toe  of  that  leg.  The  toe  has 
now  no  exiftence ;  and  he  perceives  eafily,  that 
the  toe  can  neither  be  the  place,  nor  the  fubjeft  ' 
of  the  pain  which  he  feels ;  yet  it  is  the  fame 
feeling  he  ufed  to  have  from  a  hurt  in  the  to<? ; 
and  if  he  did  not  know  that  his  leg  was  cut  otf, 
it  would  give  him  the  fame  immediaite  coilviC'* 
tion  of  fome  hurt  or  diforder  la  thft  toe. 
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The  fame  phaenomenon  may  lead  the  Fhilofo- 
pher,  in  all  cafes,  to  diftinguifh  fenfation  froxa 
perception.  We  fay,  that  the  man  had  a  deceit- 
ful feeling,  when  he  felt  a  pain  in  liis  toe  after 
the  leg  was  cut  off;  and  we  have  a  true  mean- 
ing in  faying  fo.  But,  if  we  will  fpeak  accurate- 
ly, our  fenfations  cannot  be  deceitful ;  they  muft 
be  what  we  feel  them  to  be,  and  can  be  nothing 
elfe.  Where  then  lies  the  deceit  ?  I  anfwer,  it 
lies  not  in  the  fenfation,  which  is  real,  but  in  the 
feeming  perception  he  had  of  a  diforder  in  his 
toe.  This  perception,^  which  Nature  had  con- 
joined with  the  fenfation,  was.  in  this  inflance 
fallacious. 

•  The  fame  reafoning  may  be  applied  to  every 
phaenomenon  that  can,  with  propriety,  be  called 
a  deception  of  fenfe.  As  when  one,  who  has 
the  jaundice,  fees  a  body  yellow,  which  is  really 
white ;  or  when  a  man  fees  an  objedt  double, 
becaufc  his  eves  are  not  both  diredted  to  it ;  in 
thefe,  and  other  like  cafes,  the  fenfations  we  have 
are  real,  and  the  deception  is  only  in  the  per- 
ception which  Nature  has  annexed  to  them. 

Nature  has  conneded  our  perception  of  ex- 
ternal objedls  with  certain  fenfations.  If  the 
fenfation  is  produced,  the  correfponding  per- 
ception follows  even  when  there  is  no  object, 
and  in  the  cafe  is  apt  to  deceive  us.  In  like 
manner.  Nature  has-connei^icd  our  fenfations  with 
certain  imprcffions  that  are  made  upon  the 
nerves  and  brain :  And,  when  the  imprefiion  is 
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made,  from  whatever  caufe^  the  correfponding 
fenfation'  aud  'perception  immiediately  folio ws. 
Thus,  in  the  man  who  feels  pain  in  his  toe  after 
the  leg  is  cut  ofi*|  the  nerve  that  went  to  the  toe^ 
part  of  whic]i  was  cut  off  with  the  leg^  had  the 
fame.  impreffioD»  m'^de  upon  the  remaining  part, 
whichy  in  the  natural  ftate  of  his  body,  was 
caufed  by  a  hurt  in  the  roe :  And  immediately 
this  impreffion  is  followed  by  the  fenfation  and 
perception  which  Nature  conne^ed  with.it.  ; 

In  like  planner,  if  the  fame  impreifions,  which 
are  made  at  prefi^nt  upon  my  optiq  nerves  by  the 
objeds  before  me,  could  hh  made  in  the  dark, 
I  apprehend  that  I  fhould  have  the  fame  fenfa- 
tions,  and  fee  the  fame  obje£ts  which  I  now  fee. 
The  imprefiions  and  fenfatibtis  would  in  fuch  a 
cafe  be  real,  an4  the  perception  only  fallacious. 

Let  us  next  confider  the  notions  which  our 
fenfes  give  us  of  thofe  attributes  of  bodes  called 
powers.  This  is  the  more  necefary,  becaufe 
power  feems  to  imply  fome  adivity  ^  yet  we  con- 
fider  b0dy  a^  a  dead  inadive  thing,  which  does 
not  aft,  but  may  be  adled  iipon. 

Of  the  mechanical  powers  afcribed  to  bodies, 
that  which  is  called  their  vis  infitaf  or  inertia^ 
may  firft  be  confidered.  *  By  this  is  meant,  no 
more  than  that  bodies  never  change  their  ftate 
of  themfelves,  either  from  reft  to  motion,  or 
from  motion  to  reft,  or  from  one  degree  of  velo- 
city, or  one  diredion  to  another.    In  ordgr  to 
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produce  any  fuch  change,  there  muft  be  fomc 
force  imprefled  upon  them ;  and  the  change 
produced  is  precifely  proportioned  to  the  force 
impreired,  and  in  the  diredkion  of  that  force. 

Tlmt  all  bodies  have  this  property,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fii^^>,  which  we  learn  £rem  daily  obfetra-^ 
tio:^  AS  well  us  fpiHU  the  moft  accurate  experi- 
tncnts.  Now  it  feems-  plain,  that  this  -  does  not 
implv  any  acliviiv  in  body,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary. A  pc^wer  in  body  to  change  its  ftate, 
would  much  rather  imply  acliTity  than  its  con- 
ihuutij:  in  the  lame  ftate :  So  that,  although 
th'ks  pn>i>orty  of  bodies  is  called  their  vis  infita, 
or  vis  irurrtiiCj  it  implies  no  proper  adivity. 

U  we  confider,  next^  the  power  of  gravity,  it 
u  a  txicl^  that  all  the  bodies  of  our  planetary  iy- 
ttcm  gravitate  towards  each  other.  This  has 
tK^on  fully  proved  by  the  great  Nbwton.  But 
this  gravitation  is  not  conceived  by  that  Philo- 
fopher  to  bt  a  p^>wer  inherent  in  bodies,  which 
they  exert  of  themfelves,  but  a  force  imprefled 
upon  them,  to  which  they  muft  neceftarily  yield^ 
Whether  this  force  be  imprefled  by  fome  fubtile 
aether,  or  whether  it  be  imprefled  by  the  power 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  of  fome  fubordinate 
fpiritual  being,  we  do  not  know;  but  all  found 
natural  philofophy,  particularly  that  of  New- 
ton, fuppofes  it  to  be  an  imprefled  force,  and 
not  inherent  in  bodies. 
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So  thai:/ When  lk)dici-gr#^h»te,  they^do  tiot 
properly  afli,  but  are  acted  lipon:  They  only 
yield  to  an  imprtffion  that  is  made  upon  them. 
It  is  coriiin6n  in  language  to  expreft,  by  aflire 
verbs,  fnarff  changes  in  things,  wherein  they 
aiie  merely  paffivc:  And  thii^^i^ay  of  fpcaking 
is  ufed  chiefly  when  the  caufe  of  the  change  is  ' 
not  obviouB  to  fenfe.  Thus  we  fay  that  a  fhip 
fails,  when  every  man  6f  t^mmon  fenfe  knows 
that  fhe  has  ho  inherent  power  of  motion,  and 
is  only  driven  by  wind  and  tide: -^n  like  man- 
ner, when  we  fay  that  the  planetS  gravitate  to- 
wards  the  fun,  we  mean  A6  more,  but  that,  by 
fome  unknown  po^'er,  they  are  drawii  or  im- 
pelled iii  th5at  direaion. 

What  has-  been  faid  of  the  power  of  gravita- 
tion may  be  ajlplied  to  othetTnechanical  powers, 
fuch  as  cOhefion,  magnetifiit,  eleftricity ;  arid  no 
lefs  to  chemical  and  medical  powers.  Sy  all 
thefe,  certain  effefts:  are  produced,  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  one  body  to  another.  Our  fenfes 
difcover  the  effeft;  but  the  power  is  latent. 
We  know  there  muft  be  a  caufe  of  the  effect, 
and  we  form  a  relative  notion  of  it  from  its  ef- 
feft  ;  arid  very  often  the  fame  name  is  ufed  to 
lignify  the  unknown  caufe,  and  the  known  ef- 

We  afcribe  to  vegetables,  the  powers  of  draw- 
ing nourifhment,  growing  and  multiplying  their 
kind.     Here  likewife  the  effeift  is  manifeft,  but 
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the  caufe  is  latent  to  fenfe.  Thefe  powers^ 
therefore,  as  well  as  all  the  other  powers  we  a- 
fcribe  to  bodies,  are  ui^own  cai;fes.  of  certain 
known  eSeds.  It  is  the  bufine&  of  pihiiofophy 
to  inveftigate  the  nature  of  thofe  powers  its  £u- 
as  we  are  able,  but  our  fenfes  leave  us  in  the 

dark. 

.■■■■••  ... 

We  may  obferve  a  great  finularity  in  the  no- 
tions which  our  fenfes  give  us  of  fecondary  qna> 
lities,  of  the  diforders  we  feel  in  our  own  bodies, 
and  of  the  ^^xious  powers  of  bodies  which  we 
have  enumerated.  They  are  all  .obfcure  and  re- 
lative notions,  being  a  conception,  of  fome  un- 
known caufe  of  a  jmown  effed.  . .  Their  names 
are,  for  the  mod  part,  common  to  the  ^SeGt^  and 
to  its  caufe  ;  and  they  are  a  proper  fubjed  of 
philofophical  difquilition.  They  might  there- 
fore, I  think,  not  improperly,  be  called  occult 
qualities. 

This  name,  indeed,  is  fallen  into  difgrace  fince 
the  time  of  D£S  Cartes.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  ufed  by  the  Peripatetics  to  cloke  their  ig- 
norance, and  to  ftop  all  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  thofe  qualities  called  occult.  Be  it  fo.  Let 
thofe  anfwer  for  this  abufe  of  the  word  who 
were  guilty  of  it.  To  call  a  thing  occult,  if  we 
attend  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  is  rather  mo- 
dedly  to  confefs  ignorance  than  to  cloke  it.  It 
is  to  point  it  out  as  a  proper  fubjedt  for  the  in- 
veftigation  of  Philofophers,  whole  proper  bufi- 
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nefs  it  is  to  better  the  condition  of  humanity, 
by  difcovering  what  was  before  hid  from  hu- 
niati  knowledge* 

Were  1  therefore  to  make  a  divifion  of  the 
qualities  of  bodies  as  they  appear  to  our  fenfes, 
I  would  divide  them  firfl  into  thofe  that  are 
manifejlf  and  thofe  that  are  occult.  The  mani- 
fed  qualities  are  thofe  which  Mr  Locke  calls 
primary i  fuch  as  exteniion,  figure,  divifibility, 
motion,  hardnefs,  foftnefs,  fluidity.  The  nature 
of  thefe  is  manifeft  even  to  fenfe ;  and  the  hufi- 
nefs  of  the  Philofopher  with  regard  to  them,  is 
not  to  mid  out  their  nature,  which  is  well 
known,  but  to  difcover  the  cfFefts  produced  by 
their  various  combinations  ;  and  with  regard  to 
thofe  of  them  which  are  not  eflential  to  matter,, 
to  difcover  ^eir  caufes  as  far  as  he  is  able. 

The  fecond  clafs  confifts  of  occult  qualities, 
which  may  be  fubdivided  into  various  kinds,; 
as  Jirjl^  the  fecgndary  qualities ;  ficondly^  the 
diforders  we  feel  in  our  own  bodies  ;  and,  third- 
ly^ all  the  qualities  which  we  call  powers  of 
bodies,  whether  mechanical,  chemical^  medical, 
animal  or  vegetable  j  or  if  there  be  any  other 
powers  not  comprehended  under  thefe  heads. 
Of  all  thefe  the  exiftence  is  manifeft  to  fenfe, 
but  the  nature  is  occult ;  and  here  the  Philofo^ 
pher  has  an  ample  field. 

What  is  neceflary  for  the  condudt  of  our  ani- 
mal life,  the  bounulul  Author  of  Nature  hatl^ 

made 
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made  manifeft  to  all  men.  But  thef  e  ate  many 
other  choice  fecrets  of  Naturt,  the  difcovety  of 
-ttrhich  enlarges  the  power,  and  exalts  the  Hate  of 
xiian.  Thefe  are  left  to  be  difcovered  by  the 
proper  ufe  of  our  rational  powers.  They  are  hid^ 
not  that  they  tnay  be  always  concealed  from  hu- 
man knowledge,  but  that  We  may  be  excited  to 
fearch  for  them.  This  is  the  propef  bufinefs  of 
a  Philofopher,  and  it  is  the  glory  of  a  man,  aiid 
-the  beft  reward  of  his  labour,  to  difcover  what 
Nature  has  thus  concealed. 

CHAP.   XIX- 
Of  Matur  and  of  Space. 

THE  objeSs  of  fcnfe  we  have  hitherto  con- 
fidered  are  qualities.  But  qualities  m'uft 
have  a  fubjeft.  We  give  the  names  of  tnatftr^ 
material  fubjlance^  and  bodj^  to  the  fubjedt  of 
fenlible  qualities ;  and  it  may  be  afked,  what 
this  matter  is  ? 

I  perceive  in  a  billiard  ball,  figure,  colour, 
and  motion ;  but  the  ball  is  not  figure,  nor  is  it 
colour,  nor  motion,  nor  all  thefe  taken  together ; 
it  is  fomething  that  has  figure,  and  colour,  aiid 
motion.  This  is  a  didiate  of  Nature,  and  the 
belief  of  all  mankind. 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  fomething,  I  am 
afraid  we  can  give  little  account  of  it,-  but  that 

It 
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it  has  the  qualities  which    our    fenies  A\£co-> 
ver. 

But  how  do  we  know  t|iat  they  are  quplities, 
and  cannot  exift  without  i  fuhje£t  ?  i  confefs 
I  cannot  explain  how  we  know  that  they  can* 
not  exiil  without  a  fuhjdSt,  any  more  than  I 
can  explain  how  we  know  that  they  exift.  - 
We  have  the  information  of  nature  for  their 
exiftence  ;  and  I  think  ^e  have  the  information 
of  nature  that  they  are  qualities. 

The  belief  that  figure,  motion,  and  colour^ 
are  qualities,  and  cequire  a  fubjedl,  muft  either 
be  a  judgment  of  nature,  of  it  muft  be  difco^  ^ 
vered  by  reafon,  or  it  muft  be  a  prejiidice  that 
has  no  juft  foundation.  There  are  Pl^lofopbers 
who  maintain,  that  it  is  a  mere  prejudice  ;  that 
a  body  is  nothing  but  a  colledien  of  what  we 
call  fenfible  qualities ;  and  that  they  peither 
have  nor  need  any  iubjed.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  Bifhop  Berkeley  and  Mr  Hume  ;  and  they 
were  led  to  it  by  finding,  that  they  had  not  jn 
their  minds  any  idea  of  fubftance.  It  could  nei^ 
rher  be  an  idea  of  fenfetion  nor  of  refledioo. 

But  to  me  nothing  feems  more  abfurd,  thanri 
that  there  ihould  be  extenfion  without  any  thing 
extended  ;  or  motion  without  aiiy  iSiing  moieed ; 
yet  I  cannot  give  reafcms  f6t  my  opihion,  becaufe 
it  feems  to  me  felf-evident,  and  an  immediate 
dilate  of  my  nature.     ^      .  .:: -;^   i     . 

And  that  it  is  the  beli^^of  all  mankind,  ap- 
pears in  the  ftrudlure  of  all  languages  ^  ii\  which 

we 
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we  find  adjeAive  nouns  ufed  to  exprefs  fenfibk 
qualities.  It  is  welt  known  that  every  adjedive 
in  language  muft  belong  to  fome  fubftantive  ex* 
prefled  or  underflood  ;  that  is,  every  quality  muft 
belong  to  fome  fubjed. 

Senfible  qualities  make  fb  great  a  part  of  the 
furniture  of  our  minds,  their  kinds  are  fo  many, 
and  their  number  fo  great,  that  if  prejudice,  and 
not  nature,  teach  us  to  afcribe  them  all  to  a  fub- 
jed,  it  muft  have  a  great  work  to  perform, which 
cannot  be  accomplifhed  in  a  ihort  time,  nor  car- 
ried on  to  the  fame  pitch  in  every  individual. 
We  Ihould  find  not  individuals  only,  but  nations 
and  ages,  differing  from  each  other  in  the  pro*, 
grefs  which  this  prejudice  had  made  in  their 
ientiments ;  but  we  find  no  fuch  difference 
among  men.  What  one  man  accounts  a  quality, 
all  mfen  do,  and  ever  did. 

It  feems  therefore  to  be  a  judgment  of  nature, 
that  the  things  immediately  perceived  are  .  qua- 
lities, which  muft  belong  to  a  fubjed  ;  and  all 
the  information  that  our  fenfes  give  us  about  this 
fubjed,  is,  that  it  is  that  to  which  fuCh  qualities 
belong.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  our  notion 
of  body  or  matter,  as  diftinguiihed  from  its  qua- 
lities^ is  a  relative  notion ;  and  I  am  afraid  it 
muft  always  be  obfcure  until  men  have  other 
faculties. 

The  Philofopher  in  this  feems  to  have  no  ad- 
vantage above  the  vylg'ar ;  for  as  they  perceive 
■      .  colour. 
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colour,  and  figure,  .and  motion  by  their  fenfes 
as  well  as  he  does,  and  both  are  equally  certain 
that  there  isa  fubjed  of.thofe  qualities,  fo  the 
notions  which  both  have  of  this  fubjed  are  equally 
obfcure.  When  the  Philofppher  calls  it  zfub- 
Jlratum^  and  a  fubjed  of  inheQon,  thofe  learned 
words  convey  no  meaning  but  what  every  man 
ui^derftands  and  exprefles,  by  faying  in  common 
language,  that  it  is  a  thing  extended,  and  folid, 
and  moveable. 

The  relation  which  fenfible  qualities  bear  to 
their  fubjeft,  that  is,  to  body,  is  not,  however, 
fo  dark,  but  that  it  is  eafily  diilinguifhed  from 
all  other  relations.  Every  man  can  diftinguifh 
it  from  the  relation  of  an  efiedl  to  its  caufe  ;;  of 
a  mean  to  its  end ;  or  of  a  fign  to  the  thing 
fignified  by  it. 

I  think  it  requires  fome  ripenefs  of  underftand- 
ing  to  diftinguifh  the  qualities  of  a  body  from 
the  body.     Perhaps  this  diftindion  is  not  made 
by  brutes,  nor  by  infants  ;  and  if  any  one  thinks    ■%] 
that  this  diftindion  is  not  made  by  our  fenfes,    J^'*  * 
but  by  fome  other  power  of  the  mind,  I  will  /,*f,    //. 
not  difpute  this  point,  provided  it  be  granted,  .  ;     : 
that  men,  when  their  faculties  are  ripe,  have  a 
natural  convidlion,  that  fenfible  qualities  cannot  ^  ■'**^/  ^' 
exift  by  themfelves  without  fome  •  fubjedb  to   ,.^^  . 

which  they  belong. 

* 

I  think,  indeed,  that  fome  of  the  determina- 
tions we  form  concerning  matter  cannot  be  de-  . 

dtrce^ 
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iluced  foldy  from  the  tcftimony  of  fcnfc,  but 
muft  be  referred  to  feme  otber  fonrcc. 

There  feems  to  be  nothing  more  evident,  than 
that  all  bodies  muft  confift  of  parts ;  and  that 
crtry  part  of  a  body  is  a  body,  and  a  diftind  be- 
ing which  may  esift  without  the  other  parts ; 
•ixid  vet  I  apprehend  this  conclufion  is  not  dedu- 
ced iolcly  from  the  teftimony  of  fenfc :  For,  be-  •• 
tides  thit  ic  is  a  neceflary  truth,  and  therefore 
IV  x^bieol  of  fenfe,  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which 
\ro  cannot  perceive  any  divifion  of  a  body. 
UTk*  parts  become  too  fmall  to  be  perceived  by 
s»ur  fenfes ;  but  we  cannot  believe  that  it  be- 
vviucs  then  incapable  of  being  further  divided, 
or  that  fuch  divifion  would  make  it  not  to  be  a 
body. 

We  carry  on  the  divifion  and  fubdivifion  in 
our  thought  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fenfes, 
and  we  can  find  no  end  to  it :  Nay,  I  think  we 
plainly  difcern,  that  there  can  be  no  limit  be- 
vond  which  the  divifion  cannot  be  carried. 

For  if  there  be  any  limit  to  this  diyifion,  one 
of  two  things  muft  neceflarily  happen.  Either 
we  lifLve  come  by  divifion  to  a  body  '^which  is 
extended,  but  has  no  parts,  and  is  abfolutely  in- 
divifible  ;  or  this  body  is  divifible,  but  as  foon  as 
it  is  divided,  it  becomes  no  body.  Both  thefe 
pofitions  feem  to  me  abfurd,  and  one  or  the  other 
is  the  neceflary  confequence  of  fuppofing  a  limit 
to  the  divifibility  of  matter. 

On 
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On  the  other  band,  if  it  is  admitted  that  tb* 
diviilbility  of  matter  hasnp  limit,  it  will  fellow,, 
that  no  body  can  be  called  <one  individual  fub- 
flance.  Tou  laay  a?  weU  ca^ll  it  two,  or  tweoCy, 
or  two  hundred.  Fos  when  it  is  divided,  into* 
part%  every  part  is  a  being  or  fubftance  diftin& 
fron^  all  the  other  parts,  and  \va9  fo  even  before 
the  divhion:  Any  one  part  nmy  continue  to 
exifty  though  all  the  other  pacts  were  anniixi^. 
lated. 

There  is,  indeed^  a  {M-ineiple  long  received, 
as  an  a^iom  in  metaphyflcs^  which  1  cannot  r&* 
cpncile  to  the  diviilbility  of  matter.  It  is,  Tljiat- 
every  being  is  one,  omM  ens  eft  unwn.  By  which,. 
1  fuppofe,  is  meant,  that  every  thing  that  e&iils 
mud  either  beone  indivilible  beings  or  compofed 
of  a  determinate  number  of  indiviiible^  beings 
Thus  an  army  may  be  divided  into  regiments^ 
a  regiment  into  companies,  and  a  company  into 
men.  But  here,  the  dlvifion  hasr  its  limit ;  for 
you  cannot  divide  a  man  without  defiroying 
him,  becaufe  he  is  an  individual ;  and  every 
thing,  according  to  this  axiom,  mud  be  aa  indi* 
vidual,  or  made  up  of  indivixluals.    * 

That  this  axiom  will  hold  with  iegai:d  to  aa 
army,  and  with  vegard  t»  many  other  tjuags, 
muft  be  granted :  But  I  require  the  evidence,  of 
its  being  applica;ble  to  all  beings  whatibeTec. 

Leienitx,  conceiving  that  all  beings  ouift 
have  this  metapbyiical  uxAty,  wa»  bfy  this  led  to 

Vol.  L  B  b  maintain. 
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m(iuU«iin»  that  matter,  and  indeed  the  whole  u- 
lviYt^r^e»  is  made  up  of  monades,  that  rs,  fimple 
M\d  indivifihle  fubftahccs. 

Perhap$  the  lame  apprehenfion  might  lead 
Bo3^covicH  into  hi$  hypodiefis,  which  feem^ 
m\H^h  uv>r«^  ingtfuous;  to  wit»  that  matter  is 
vx^aipciVd  of  a  de&ute  number  of  mathematical 
^ur)t^  endowed  with  certain  powers  of  attrac* 
\v>x\  ^x^  repullSon. 

The  divitibility  of  matter  without  any  Umit, 
i^iks  to  me  more  tenable  than  either  of  thefc 
tac^potbefes ;  nor  do  1  lay  much  flrefs  upon  the 
Doctaphyfical  axiom,  confidering  its  origin.  Me- 
luphyficians  thought  proper  to  make  the  attri- 
butes common  to  all  beings  the  fubjedt  of  2 
fcience.  It  muft  be  a  matter  of  fome  difficulty 
to  find  out  fuch  attributes :  And,  after  racking* 
their  invention,  they  have  fpecified  three,  to 
wit,  unity,  verity,  and  goodnefs  ;  and  thcfe,  I 
fuppofe,  have  been  invented  to  a  m^e  a  num- 
ber, rather  than  from  any  clear  evidence  of  their 
being  univerfal. 

There  are  other  determinations  concerning 
matter,  which,  I  think,  are  not  folely  founded 
upon  the  teftimony  of  fenfe :  Such  as,  that  it  is 
impoffible  that  two  bodies  {hould  occupy  the 
fame  place  at  the  fame  time  ;  or  that  the  fame 
body  fliould  be  in  different  places  at  the  fame 
time ;  or  that  a  body  can  be  moved  from  one 
place  to  another,  without  paffing  through  the 

intermediate 
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intermediate  places,  either  in  a  ftraight  courfe, 
or  by  fome  circuit,  Thefe  appear  to  be  necefla- 
ry  truths,  and  therefore  cannot  be  conclulions  of 
our  fenfes ;  for  our  fenfes  teftify  only  what  is, 
and  not  what  muft  neceflarily  be. 

We  are  next  to  confider  our  notion  of  fpace. 
It  may  be  obferved;  that  ahhough  fpace  be  not 
perceived  by  any  of  our  fenfes  when  all  matter 
is  removed ;  yet,  when  we  perceive  any  of  the 
primary  qualities,  fpace  prefents  itfelf  as  a  necef- 
fary  concomitant :  For  there  can  neither  be  ex- 
ten  fi  on,  nor  motion,  nor  figure,  nor  divifion, 
nor  cohefion  of  parts  without  fpace. 

There  are  only  two  of  our  fenfes  by  which  the 
notion  of  fpace  enters  into  the  mind ;  to  wit, 
touch  and  fight.  If  we  fuppofe  .a- man  to  have 
neither  of  thefe  fenfes,  I  do  not  fee  how  he  could 
ever  have  any  conception  of  fpace.  Suppofing 
him  to  have  both,  until  he  fees  or  feels  other  ob- 
jeds,  he  can  have  no  notion  of  fpace :  It  has 
neither  colour  nor  figure  to  make  it  an  obje6t  of 
fight  :  It  has  no  tangible  quality  to  make 
It  an  objed  of  touch.  But  other  objeds  of  fight 
and  touch  carry  the  notion  of  fpace  along  with 
them ;  and  not  the  notion  only,  but  the  belief 
of  it :  For  a  body  could  not  exift  if  there  was 
no  fpace  to  contain  it:  It  could  not  move  if 
there  was  no  fpace :  Its  fituation,  its  diftance, 
and  every  relation  it  has  to  other  bodies,  fuppofe 
fpace. 

B  b  a  But 
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But  though  the  notion  of  ipuct  feems  not  to 
enter  at  firlt  into  the  mitid,  until  it  isf  introdu«- 
ced  by  the  proper  objeds  of  f*nfe ;  yet,  being 
once  introduced,  it  remains  in  our  conception 
and  belief,  though  the  objeds  which  introduced 
it  be  removed*  -  We  fee  no  abfurdity  in  fuppo- 
ling  4  body  to  be  annihilated ;  but  the  fpace 
that  contained  it  remains  ;  and  to  fuppofe  that 
mnnihilated,  feems  to  be  abfurd.  It  is  fo  much 
allied  to  nothing  or  emptinefs,  that  it  feems  in- 
capable of  annihilation  or  of  creation. 

Space  not  only  retains  a  firm  hold  of  our  be«- 
lief,  even  when  we  fuppofe  all  the  objeds  that 
introduced  it  to  be  annihilated,  but  it  fwdls  to 
immenfity.  We  can  fet  no  limits  to  it,  either  of 
extent  or  of  duration.     Hence  we  call  it  im- 

« 

menfe,  eternal^  immoveable,  and  indeftru£tible. 
But  it  is  only  an  immenfe,  eternal,  immoveable^ 
and  indeftrudible  void  or  emptinefs.  Perhaps 
we  may  apply  to  it  what  the  Peripatetics  faid  q£ 
their  firft  matter,  that  whatever  it  is,  it  is  po- 
tentially only,  not  adually. 

When  we  confider  parts  of  fpace  that  have 
meafure  and  figure,  there  is  nothing  we  under* 
ftfthd  better,  nothing  about  which  we  can  reafon 
fo  x;learly,  and  to  fo  great  extent,  Extenfion 
and  figure  are.  circumfcribed  parts  of  ^fpace,  and 
are  che  objed  of  geometry^  a  fcience  in  which 
human  reafon  has  the  moil  ample  field,  and  can 
go  deeper,  and  with  more  certainty  than  in  any 

other. 
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•ther.  But  when  we  attempt  to  comprehend 
the  whole  of  fpace,  and  to  trace  it  to  its  origin, 
we  lofe  ourfelves  in  the  fearch.  The  profound 
fpeculations  of  ingenious  men  upon  this  fubjed 
differ  fo  \^idel>%  as  may  lead  us  to  fufped,  that 
the  line  of  human  underftanding  is  too  ihort  to 
reach  the  bottom  of  it. 

Bifhop  BxRKiLET,  i  thinky  was  the  firft  who 
obferved,  that  the  extenfion,  figure,  and  fpace, 
of  which  we  fpeak  in  common  language,  and  of 
which  geometry  treats,  are  originally  perceived 
by  the  fenfe  of  touch  only;  but  that  there  i&  a 
notion  of  extenfion,  figure,  and  fpace^  which 
may  be  got  by  fight,*  without  any  aid  from 
touch.  To  diftinguiih  thefe,  he  calls  the  firft 
tangible  extenfion,  tangible  figure,  and  tangible 
fpace ;  the  laft  he  calls  vifible. 

As  I  think  this  diftindion  very  important  in 
the  philofophy  of  our  feufes,  I  (hall  adopt  the 
names  ufed  by  the  inventor  to  exprefs  it ;  re- 
membering what  has  been  already  obferved,  that 
fpace,  whether  tangible  or  vifible,  is  not  £0  pro- 
perly an  objed  of  fenfe,  as  a  neceflary  conconit* 
tan£  of  the  objefls  both  of  fight  and  touch. 

The  reader  may  likewife  be  pleafed  to  attesd 
to  this,  that  when  I  iSle  the  names  of  tangible 
and  vifible  fpace,  I  do  not  mean  to  adopt  Bifhop 
Berkeley's  opinion,  ib^  far  as  to  think  that  tbty 
are  really  different  tbing8,iand  altogether  unlike. 
1  take  them  to  be  diflferent  coilceptions  of  the 

B  b  3  fame 
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figune  thing ;  the  one  very  partial,  and  the  other 
more  complete ;  hut  both  diftin^  and  jaft,  as 
Ar  as  they,  reach. 

Thus  when  I  fee  a  fpireat  a  very  great  dif* 
tance,  it  feems  like  the  point  of  a  bodkin ;  there 
appears  no  vane  at  the  topt  no  angles.  But^ 
when  1  yiew  the  fame  object  at  a  fmill  diilaikiey 
I  fee  a  hugis  pyramid  of  fevend  angles*  with  a 
Tane  on  the  top.  Neither,  of  thefe  appearances 
is  fiEdJacious.  ^  Each  of  them  is  what  it  ought  to 
be,  and  what  it  mi^  be^  from  fuchan ofajeft 
ieen  at  fuch  different  diftances.  Thefe  different 
appearances  of  the  fame  objed  may  l^rve  to  il- 
luftrate  the  different  comceptions  of  fpace,  ac« 
eording  as  they  are  drawn  fiiftn  the  information 
of  fight  alone,  or  as  they  are  drawn  from  the 
additional  information  of  touch. 

Our  fight  alone,  unaided  by  touch,  gives  a  ve- 
ry partial  notion  of  fpace,  but  yet  a  diilindt  one. 
When  it  is  confidered,  according  to  this  partial 
notion,  I  c^l  it  vifible  fpace.  The  fenfe  of 
touch  gives  a  much  more  complete  notion  of 
fpace;  and  when  it  is  confidered  according  to 
this  notion,  I  call  it  tangible  fpace.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  intelligent  beings  of  a  higher  or* 
der,  whofe  conceptions  St  fpace  are  much  more 
complete  than  thofe  we  have  from  both  fenfes. 
Another  fenfe  added  to  thofe  of  fight  and 
touch,  might,  for  what  I  know,  give  us  concept 
tionsof  fpacci  as  different  from  thofe  we  cA 

now 
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now  attain,  as  tangible  fpace  is  from  yifible ; 
and  might  refolve  many  knotty  points  concern- 
ing it,  which,  from  the  imperfedion  of  oar  fa- 
culties, we  'cannot  by  any  labour  untie. 

Berkeley  acknowledges  that  there  is  an  cxud 
correfpondence  between  the  vifible  figure  and 
magnitude  of  objedls,  and  the  tangible ;  and 
that  every  modification  of  the  one  has  a  modi- 
fication of  the  other  correfponding.  He  ac 
knowledges  likewife,  that  Nature  has  eftablifhed 
fuch  a  connexion  between  the  Vifible  figure  aiid 
magnitude  of  an  objted,  and  the  tangible,  that 
we  learn  by  experience  to  know  the  tangible  fi- 
gure and  magnitude  from  the  vifible.  And  ha- 
ving been  accuftomed  to  do  fo  from  infancy,  we 
get  the  habit  of  doing  it  with  fuch  facility  and 
quicknefs,  that  we  think  we  fee  tangible  figure, 
magnitude,  and  difiance  of  bodies^  when,  in  ]:e- 
ality,  we  only  colled  thofe  tangible  qualities 
from  the  correfponding  vifible  qualities,  which 
are  natural  figns  of  th'enf). 

The  correfpondence  and  connexion  which 
Berkeley  fliews  to  be  between  the  vifiblct^figu^e 
and  magnitude  of  objeds,  and  their  tangible  fi- 
gure and  magnitude,  is  in  fome  refpec^s  very 
fimilar  to  that  which  we  have  obferved  between 

our  fenfations,  and  the  primary  qualiti^  wijth 

« 

which  they  are  conne^ed.  .  No/ooner  is  the 
fenfation  felti  than  immediately  we  have  (he 
conception  and  belief  of  the  correfpondmg  qua- 

Bb  4  lity- 
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Utjm  W9  gi  re  no  ttteflticHd  to  the  iienfiriioo  ;  it 
iias  not  a  name ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  pJEarfiiade 
Ds  that  there  was  any  fuch  thing. 

In  like  manner^  no  fooner  is  the'  Tifihle  figure 
and  magnitude  of  ^1  objeA  feen,  than  immedi- 
ately we  have  the  conception  and  belief  of  the 
correiponding  tangible  £gcire  and  magnitude* 
We  giv^  no  attention  to  the  vifiUe  6gure  and 
flnaghitudc.  It  is  immediateij  forgot,  as  if  it  iiad 
never  been  perceived ;  and  it  has  no  name  in 
common  language  ;  and  indeed,  until  BsaxLBLElr 
pointed  it  out  as  a  fubjed  of  fpeculatioo^  and 
gave  it  a  name,  it  bad  none  among  Philofophers, 
eKcepting  in  one  inftance,  relating  to  the  heaven- 
ly bodks,  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  touch. 
With  regard  to  theii^,  what  BerkslilY  calls  vi- 
able magnitude,  was,  by  Aftronomers,  called 
apparent  magnitude. 

There  is  furely  an  apparent  magnitude,  and 
an  apparent  figure  of  terreftrial  objeds,  as  well 
as  of  celeftial ;  and  this  is  what  Berkeley  calls 
jheir  vifible  figure  and  magnitude.  But  this  was 
never  made  an  objeA  of  thought  among  Philo- 
fophers,  until  that  author  gave  it  a  name,  and 
obferved  the  correfpondence  and  connection  be- 
tween it  and  tangible  magnitude  and  figure,  and 
how  the  mind  gets  the  habit  of  pailing  (o  inftan- 
taneoufly  from  the  vifible  figure,  as  a  fign  to  the 
tangible  figure,  as  the  thing  fignified  by  it,  that 
the  firft  is  perfectly  forgot,  as  if  it  had  never 
been  perceived. 

Vifible 
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Vifible  figure,  extenfion  and  fpace,  may  be 
made  a  fubjed  of  mathematical  fpeculatioiiy  as 
well  as  the  tangible.  In  the  vifible,  we  find  two 
dimenfions  only  ;  in  the  tangible  three.  In  the 
one,  magnitude  is  meafured  by  angles ;  in  the 
other  by  lines.  Every  part  of  vifible  fpace  bears 
fome  proportion  to  the  whole;  but  tangible 
fpace  being  immenfe,  any  part  of  it  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  whole. 

Such  differences  in  their  properties  led  Bifhop 
Berkeley  to  think,  that  vifible  and  tangible 
magnitude  and  figure,  are  things  totally  different    . 
and  difiimilar,  and  cannot  both  belong  to  the 
fame  objeft. 

And  upon  this  diffimilitude  is  grounded  one    I 
of  the  ftrongeft  arguments  by  which  his  fyftem 
is  fupportcd.     For  it  may  be  faid,  if  there  be  ex- 
ternal objeAs  which  have  a  real  CKt^nfion  and      \ 
figure,  it  muft  be  either  tangible  extenfion  and       < 
figure,  or  vifible,  or  both.    The  l^ft  appears  ab-       j 
furd  ;  nor  was  it  ever  maintained  by  any  mao,        \ 
that  the  fame  objed  has  two  kinds  of  extenfion 
and  figure,  totally  difiimilar.     There  is  then  on-        \ 
\y  one  of  the  two  really  in  the  objed ;  and  the         \ 
other  muft  be  ideal.     But  no  reafon  can  be  aC*         \ 
figned  why  the  perceptions  of  one  fenfis  fhotdd 
be  real,  while  thofe  of  another  are  only  ideal ;        / 
and  he  who  is  perfuaded  that  the  dhjeds  of  fight 
are  ideas  only,  has  equal  reafon  to  believe  fo  of 
the  objefts  of  touc)|. 

This 
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This  argument,  however,  lofes  all  its  force,  if 
it  be  true,  as  was  formerly  hinted,  that  vifiblc 
figure  and  extenfion  are  only  a  partial  concep- 
i  tion,  and  the  tangible  figure  and  extenfion  a  more 
complete  conception  of  that  figure  and  extenfion 
which  is  really  in  the  obje^. 

It  has  been  proved  v^ry  fully  by  Bifliop 
B£iiK£L£Y,  that  figbt  alone,  without  any  aid 
from  the  informations  of  touch,  gives  us  no  per- 
ception, nor  even  conception  of  the  diftance  of 
any  objed  from  the  eye.  But  he  was  not  aware 
that  this  very  principle  overturns  the  argument 
for  his  fyftem,  taken  from  the  difference  between 
vifible  and  tangible  extenfion  and  figure :  For, 
fuppofing  external  objeds  to  exift,  and  to  have 
ihat  tangible  extenfion  and  figure  which  we  per- 
ceive, it  follows  demonftrably,  from  the  principle 
now  mentioned,  that  their  vifible  extenfion  and 
figure  muft  be  juft  what  we  fee  it  to  be. 

The  rules  of  perfpedive,  and  of  the  projedion 
of  the  fphere,  which  is  a  branch  of  perfpedive, 
are  demonftrable.  They  fuppofe  the  exiftencc 
of  external  objeds,  which  have  a  tangible  ex- 
tenfion and  figure ;  and,  upon  that  fuppofition, 
they  demonftrate  what  muft  be  the  vifible  ex- 
tenfion and  figure  of  fuch  objeds,  when  placed 
in  fuch  a  pofition,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  vifible  figure  and 
extenfion  of  objeds  is  fo  far  from  being  incom- 
patible with  the  tangible,  that  the  fir  ft  is  a  ne- 

ceflary 
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cefTary  confequence  from  the  laft,  in  beings  that 
fee  as  we  do.  The  correfpondence  between  them 
is  not  arbitrary,  like  that  between  words  and  the 
thing  they  fignify,  as  Berkeley  thought ;  but 
it  refults  neceffarily  from  the  nature  of  the  two 
fenfes ;  and  this  correfpondence  being  always 
found  in  experience  to  be  exaftly  what  the  rules 
of  perfpedlive  (how  that  it  ought  to  be  if  the 
fenfes  give  true  information,  is  an  argument  of  the 
truth  of  both. 


CHAP.     XX. 

Of  the  Evidence  of  Senfe,  and  of  Belief  in  general. 

THE  intention  of  Nature  in  the  powers 
which  we  call  the  external  fenfes,  is  evi- 
dent. They  are  intended  to  give  us  tHat  infor- 
mation of  external  objeds  which  the  Supreme 
Being  faw  to  be  proper  for  us  in  our  prefent 
ftate ;  and  they  give  to  all  mankind  the  infor- 
mation neceflary  for  life,  without  reafoning,  with- 
out  any  art  or  inveftigation  on  our  part. 

The  moft  uninftrudled  peafant  has  as  diftind 
a  conception,  and  as  firm  a  belief  of  the  imme- 
diate objedls  of  his  fenfes,  as  the  greateft  Philo- 
fopher  ;  and  with  this  he  refts  fatisfied,  giving 
himfelf  no  concern  how  he  came  by  this  concep- 
tion and  belief.  But  the  Philofopher  is  impa- 
tient 
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tient  to  know  how  his  concqrtion  of  external 
obje&Sy  and  his  belief  of  their  e^siftence,  is  pro- 
dttced.  This,  I  am  afraid,  is  hid  in  impenetra- 
ble darknefs.  But  where  there  is  no  knowledge^ 
there  is  the  more  rqom  for  conjedure ;  and  of 
this  Fhilofophers  hare  always  beioH  very  liberaL 

The  dark  cave  and  ihadows  of  Plato,  the 
fpecies  of  Aristotle,  the  films  of  Epicurus, 
and  the  ideas  and  imprelfions  of  modem  PhUo- 
fophers,  are  the  produdions  of  human  fancy, 
fucceffively  invented  to  fatisfy  the  eager  defire 
of  knowing  ^ow  we  perceive  external  objeds  ; 
but  they  are  all  deficient  in  the  two  eflential 
chara6ters  of  a  true  and  philofophical  account 
of  the  phaenomenoQ :  For  we  neither  have  any 
evidence  of  their  exiftence,  nor,  if  they  did  ex- 
ift,  can  it  be  (hewn  how  they  would  produce 
perception. 

It  was  before  obferved,  that  there  are  two  in- 
gredients in  this  operation  of  perception  :  Firjl^ 
The  conception  or  notion  of  the  objed  j  and, 
fecondly^  The  belief  of  its  prefent  exiftence ;  both 
are  unaccountable* 

That  we  can  alfign  no  adequate  eaufe  of  our 
firft  conceptions  of  things,  I  think,  is  now  ac- 
knowledged by  the  moft  enlightened  Fhilofo- 
phers. We  know  that  fuch  is  our  conftitution, 
that  in  certain  circumftances  we  have  certain 
conceptions;  but  how  they  are  produced,  we 

know 
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know  no  more  than  how  we  ourfelves  wer^  pto^ 
duced. 

When  we  have  got  the  conception  of  external 
objefts  by  our  fenfes,  we  cati  analjfe  them  in 
our  thought  mto  their  iimple  ingredients  \  and 
we  can  compound  thofe  ingredients  mto  various 
new  forms,  which  the  fenfes  never  pi*efented. 
But  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  imagina- 
tion to  form  any  conception,  whofe  fimple  in- 
gredients have  not  been  fumi(hed  by  Nature  in 
a  manner  unaccountable  to  our  underftanding. 

We  have  an  immediate  conception  of  the  ope**  \ 
rations  of  our  own  minds,  joined  with  a  belief  ' 
of  their  exiftence ;  and  this  we  call  confciouf^ 
Hefs.  •  But  this  is  only  giving  a  name  to  this 
fource  of  dur  knowledge.  It  is  not  a  difcovery 
of  its  caufe^  In  like  manner,  we  have,  by  our 
external  fenfes,  a  conception  of  external  obje<Ss, 
joined  with  a  belief  of  their  exiftence ;  and  this 
we  call  perception.  But  this  is  only  giving  a 
natne  to  another  fource  of  our  knowledge,  with-^ 
out  difcovering  its  caufe. 

We  know,  that  when  certain  impreflions  are 
made  upon  our  organs,  nerves,  and  brain,  certain 
cortefponding  fenfations  are  felt,  and  certain  ob- 
jects are  both  conceived  and  believed  to  exift. 
But  in  this  train  of  operations  Nature  works  in 
the  dark.  We  can  neither  difcover  the  caufe  of 
any  one  of  them,  nor  any  neceflary  connexion 
oi  one  with  another :  And  whether  they  are  con- 

nefted 
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nieded  by  any  neceflary  tie,  or  only  omjou 
in  our  conftitution  by  the  will  of  Heaven,  we 
koownot. 

That  any  kind  of  impreffion  upon  a  body 
flipttld  be  the  efficient  caufe  of  (isnlationy  appears 
very  abftf  rd.  Nor  can  we  perceive  any  neceflary 
connedion  between  feitlation  and  the  concq>tioxi 
and  belief  of  an  external  objed.  -  For  any  thing 
we  can  difcover,  we  might  have  been  fo  framed 
as  to  hav^  all  the  fenfations  we  now  have  by  ..our 
*  fenfes,  without  any  imprelBons  upoa  our  organs, 
and  without  an^  conception  of  any  external  ob- 
jeft.  For  any  thing  we  know,  we-  might  have 
been  fo  .miade  as  td  perceive  "external  objeAs, 
without  any  impreffions  on  bodily  organs,  and 
without  any  of  thofe  feniationsr  which  inva* 
riably  accompany  perception  in  our  prefeM 
frame. 

If  our  conception  of  external  objeds  be  un- 
accountable, the  conviAion  and  belief  of  their 
exiftence,  which  we  gej  by  our  fenfes,  is  no  lefs 
fo. 

Belief,  aflent,  convidion,  are  words  which  I 
think  do  not  admit  of  logical  definition,  becaufe 
th^  operation  of  mind  (ignified  by  them  is  per- 
feftly  fimple,  and  of  its  own  kind.  Nor  do  they 
need  to  be  defined,  becaufe  they  are  conunon 
words,  and  well  underllood. 

Belief  mu(l  have  an  objed.  For  he  that  be- 
lieves, muft  believe  fomething ;  and  that  which 

he 
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he  believes  is  called  the  objeA  of  his  belief.  Of 
this  objedl  of  his  belief,  he  muft  have  fome  con- 
ception, clear  or  obfcure;  for  although  there 
may  be  the  moft  clear  and  diftinft  conception  of 
an  objeft  without  any  belief  of  its  exiftence, 
there  can  be  no  belief  without  conception. 

Belief  is  always  exprefled  in  language  by  a 
propofition,  wherein  fomething  is  affirmed  or  de- 
nied. This  is  the  form  of  fpeech  which  in  all 
languages  is  appropriated  to  that  purpofe,  and 
without  belief  there  could  be  neither  affimation 
nor  denial,  nor  (hould  we  have  any  form  of 
words  to  exprefs  either.  Belief  admits  of  all 
degrees  from  the  flighteft  fufpicion  to  the  fulled 
alTurance.  Thefe  things  are  fo  evident  to  every 
man  that  reflefts,  that  it  would,  be  abufing  the 
reader's  patience  to  dwell  upon  them. 

I  proceed  to  obferve,  that  there  are  many  ope- 
rations of  mind  in  which,  when  we  analyfethem 
as  far  as  we  are  able,  we  find  belief  to  be  an  ef- 
fential  ingredient.  A  man  cannot  be  confeious 
of  his  own  thoughts,  without  believing  that  he 
thinks.  He  cannot  perceive  an  objedl  of  fenfe, 
without  believing  that  it  exifts.  He  cannot  di- 
ftindly  remember  a  pad  event  without  believing 
that  it  did  exift.  Belief  therefore  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  confcioufnefs,  in  perception,  and  in  re- 
membrance. 

Not  only  in  moft  of  our  intelledlual  opera- 
tions, but  in  teany  of  the  aiSiivc  principles  of 

the 
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tke  human  mind^  belief  enters  as  an  ingredient. 
Joy  and  forrow^  hope  and  fear^  imply  a  belief  of 
good  or  ill,  either  prefent  or  in  expedation. 
Edeem,  gratitude,  pity,  and  refentment^  imply  a 
belief  of  certain  qualities  in  their  objeQs.  In  eve- 
ry aflion  that  is^  done  for  an  end,  there  mull  be 
a  belief  of  its  tendency  to  that  end.  So  large  a 
Ihare  has  belief  in  our  intellectual  operatiom,  in 
€mr  a£live  principles,  and  in  our  adlions  them- 
felves,  that  as  faith  in  things  divine  is  reprefented 
as  the  main  fpring  in  the  life  of  a  Chriftian,  fo 
belief  in  general  is  the  main  fpring  in  the  life  pf 
a  man. 

That  men  often  believe  what  there  is  no  juft 
ground  to  believe,  and  thereby  are  led  into  hurt- 
ful errors,  is  too  evident  to  be  denied  :  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  are  juft  grounds  of  be- 
lief, can  as  little  be  doubted  by  any  man  who  is 
not  a  perfedl  fceptic. 

We  give  the  name  of  evidence  to  whatever  is 
a  ground  of  belief.  To  believe  without  evidence 
is  a  weaknefs  which  every  man  is  concerned  to 
avoid,  and  which  every  man  wilhes  to  avoid. 
Nor  is  it  in  a  man's  power  to  believe  any  thing 
longer  than  he  thinks  he  has  evidence. 

What  this  evidence  is,  is  more  eafily  felt  than 
deftribed.  Thofe  who  never  reflected  upon  its 
nature,  feel  its  influence  in  governing  their  be- 
lief. It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  Logician  to  ex- 
plain its  nature,  and  to  diftinguiih  its  various 

kinds 
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kinds  and  degrg^s ;  |^ut  eyery  man  of  UD4e}:* 
fianding  c^n  judge  of  it,  and  commonly  judges 
rjght,  when  the  evidence  is  fairly  laid  befor/? 
hiD3.  and  his  mind  is  free  from  prejudice.  A 
man  who  knows  nothing  of  the  theory  of  vifion, 
may  havp  a  gpp4  eye ;  and  a  ipan  who  nevei^ 
ipjecul^tpd  ahout  evjidpnce  in  the  abitra^^  may 
haye  ^  good  judgment. 

The  conmaon  occafions  of  life  lead  us  to  di- 

■ » ■    -  -     ...        . . .  ■  .  ' .  . .    •     ..    . »   .  ,   .  . 

^inguifh  evidence  into  (liferent  kinds,  to  which 
)ye  g^ye  names  that  are  well  underftood  j  fuc?^  as 
thje  evidence  of  fcnfe,  the  evidence  of  me^pf y, 
the  evidence  of  confcioi^ihefs,  the  evidentce-  of 
j:eftiinony,  thje  evidence  of  axioms,  the  evidence 
.of  xeafpning  :  AH  mep  of  common  u^derftand- 
ing  agree,  that  each  of  thefe  kinds  of  evidence 
may  afford  juii  ground  of  belief,  and  tjiey 
^gree  very  generally  in  the  circumftances  that 
ftrengthen  or  weakep  them. 

jPhilofophers  have  endeavoured  by  analyfing 

the  different  forts  of  evidence,  to  find  out  fome 

■  ■■••*■  '        '        •'  . 

common  nature  wherein  they  all  agree,  and 
thereby  to  reduce  them  all  to  one.  This  was 
the  aim  of  the  fchoplmen  in  their  intricate  dif- 
putes  .about  the  criterion  of  truth.  J)es  Caj^t;es 
placed  this  criterion  of  truth  in  dea?  and  di- 
'ftinift  perceptioji,  and  ;i^id  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  Y^hatever  we  clearly  and  diftindly  perceive 
to  he  true,  is  true ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  know 
what  he  underftands  by  clev  ?n4  dijftin<a  per- 
Vol.  I.  C  Q  ceptioa 
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x>e^fiAr\  i*i  t^  w«^»-    Mr  Locke  placed  it  in 
91  fW^iWi  ^"^  tfce  agreement  or  difagrecment 
ivf  ^r.  Kk'te^  ^liioh  perception  is  immediate  in 
%*^nvfH^  i^*K>^f^S^  ^^^  -^y  ^^^  intervention  of 
,N^K-;  4d«^  itt  realbning. 

:•  <«W^  that,  although  I  have,  as  I  think,  a 
^v.^it^;!^  «^ion  of  the  different  kinds  of  evidence 
<(^K^^  mentioned,  and  perhaps  of  fome  others, 
^vAwt^  it  is  unneceffary  here  to  enumerate,  yet 
^  4M  not  able  to-  find  any  common  nature  ta 
^iMch  they  itiay  all  be  reduced.  They  fecm  to 
ti^  to  agree  only  in  this,  that  they  are  all  fitted 
^v  Mature  to  produce  belief  in  the  human  mind, 
^\e  of  them  in  the  higheft  degree,  which  w& 
viiU  certainty,  others  in  various  degrees  accord- 
ing to  circumilances. 

I  fhall  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  evidence  of 
fenfe,  when  the  proper  circumftances  concur,  is 
good  evidence,  and  a  juft  ground  of  belief.  My 
intention  in  this  place  is  only  to  compare  it  with 
the  other  kinds  that  have  been  mentioned,  that 
we  may  judge  whether  it  be  reducible  to  any  of 
them,  or  of  a  nature  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

Firjff  It  feems  to  be  quite  different  from  the 
evidence  of  reafoning.  All  good  evidence  is 
commonly  called  reafonable  evidence,  and  very 
juftly,  becaufe  it  ought  to  govern  our  belief  as 
reafonable  creatures.  And,  according  to  this 
meaning,  I  think  the  evidence  of  fenfe  no  lefs 
reafonable  than  that  of  demonftration.  If  Na- 
ture 
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tiire  give  us  information  of  things  that  concepi 
Us,  by  other ^means  than  by  reafoning,  reafon  it- 
felf  will  direft  us  to  teceive  that  information 
with  thankfulnefs,  and  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  it^ 

But  when  we  fpeak  of  the  evidence  of  reafon- 
ittg  as  a  particular  kind  of  evidence,  it  means  the 
evidence  of  propofitions  that  are  inferred  by  rea- 
foning^  from  propofitions  already  known  and  be- 
lieved. Thus  the  evidence  of  the  fifth  propofi- 
tion  of  the  firft  book  of  Euclid's  Elements  con- 
fifts  in  this,  That  it  is  Ihown  to  be  the  neceflary 
confequence  of  the  axioms,  and  of  the  preceding 
propofitions.  In  all  reafoning,  there  mud  be 
one  or  more  premifes,  and  a  conclufion  drawn 
from  them.  And  the  premifes  are  called  the 
reafon  why  we  mull  believe  the  conclufion  which 
we  fee  to  follow  from  them. 

That  the  evidence  of  fenfe  is  of  a  diflferent 
kind,  needs  little  proof.  No  man  feeks  a  rea- 
fon for  believing  what  he  fees  or  feels  ;  and  if 
he  did,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one.  But 
though  he  can  give  no  reafon  for  believing  his 
fenfes,  his  belief  remains  as  firm  as  if  it  were 
grounded  on  demonftration* 

Many  eminent  Philofophers  thinking  it  un- 
reafoiiable  to  believe,  when  they  could  not  (how 
a  reafon,  have  laboured  to  furhiih  us  with  rea- 
forts  for  believing  our  fenfes ;  but  their  reafons 
are  very  infufficient,  and  will  not  bear  exami- 
nation.    Other  Philofophers  have  fhewen  very 

C  c  3  clearly 
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clearly  the  fallacy:  of  thefe  reafons,  and  have,  m 
they  imagine,  difcovered  invincible  reafons 
agatinli  this  belief;  but  they  have  never  been 
able  either  to  Ihake  it  in  themfelves,  or  to  con- 
vince others.  The  ftatefman  continues  to  plod, 
the  foldier  to  fight,  and  the  merchant  to  export 
and  import,  without  being  in  the  leail  moved  by 

9 

the  demonftrations  that  have  beep  offered  of  the 
non-e&iftence  of  thoie  things  about  which  they 
are  fo  ferioufly  employed.  And  a  man  may  as 
foon,  by  reafoning,  pull  the  moon  out  of  her 
orbit,  as  deftroy  the  belief  of  the  objefts  of 
fenfe. 

Shall  we  fay  then  that  the  evidence  of  fenfe 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  axioms,  or  felf-evident 
^truths  ?  I  anfwer,^Ay?,  That  all  modern  Philofo- 
phers  feem  to  agree,  that  the  exiftence  of  the 
obje^^s  of  fenfe  is  not  felf-evident,  becaufe  fome 
of  them  have  endeavoured  to  prove  it  by  fubtile 
feafcning,  others  to  refute  it.  Neither  of  thefe 
can  confider  it  as  felf-evident. 

Secondly^  I  would  obferve,  that  the  word  axiom 
is  taken  by  Philofophers  in  fuch  a  fenfe,  as  that 
the  exiftence  of  the  objedls  of  fenfe  cannot,  with 
propriety,  be  called  an  axiom.  They  give  the 
name  of  axiom  only  to  felf-evident  truths  that 
are  neceffary,  and  are  not  limited  to  time  and 
place,  but  muft  be  true  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places.     The  truths  attefted  by  our  fenfes  are 

not 
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not  of  this  kind ;  they,  are  contingent^  and  lir 
mited  to  time  and  place. 

Thus,  that  one  is  the  half  of  two,  is  an  axiom. 
It  is  equally  true  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places. 
We  perceive,  by  attending  to  the  propolition  it- 
felf,  that  it  cannot  but  be  true  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  called  an  eternal,  neceflary  and  immutable 
truth.  That  there  is  at  prefent  a  chair,  on.  my 
right  hand,  and  another  on  my  left,  is  a  truth 
attefted  by  my  fenfes  j  but  it  is  not  neceflary, 
nor  eternal,  nor  immutable.  It  may  not  be  true 
next  minute  ;  and  therefore,  to  call  it  an  axiom, 
would,  I  apprehend,  be  to  deviate  from  the  com- 
mon ufe  of  the  word. 

Thirdly f  If  the  word  axiom  be  put  to  fignify 
every  truth  which  is  known  immediately,  with/- 
out  being  deduced  from  any  antecedent  truth, 
then  the  exiftence  of  the  objefts  of  fenfe  may 
be  called  an  axiom.  For  voy,  fenfes  give  jne  as 
immediate  convidion  of  what  they  teftify,.  as 
my  underftanding  gives  me  of  what  is  co;nmonly 

called  an  axiom.  .    , 

.  •  .... 

Thqre  is  no  doubt  an  analogy  between  the 
evidence  of  fenfe  and  the  evidence  of  teftimpny. 
Hence  we  find  in  all  languages  the  analogical 
expreffions  of  the  tejlimony  of  fenfe^  .of  giving 
credit  to  our  fenfes,  and  th^  like.  -  jRut  there  is 
a  real  difference  between ^he  two,  as  .well  as  a 
^limilitude.  In  Relieving  uppn  teftinjo^y,  we 
ndy  upon  the  authority  of  a.nerCon  who  teftifies; 

C  c  3  Jut 
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But  we  have  no  fuch  authority  for  believing  our 
fenfes. 

Shall  we  fay  then  that  this  belief  is  the  infpi- 
ration  of  the  Almighty  ?  I  think  this  may  be 
faid  in  a  good  fenfe  ;  for  I  take  it  to  be  the  im- 
mediate effeft  of  our  conftitution,  which  is  the 
work  of  the  Almighty,  But  if  infpiration  be 
underftood  to  imply  a  perfuafion  of  its  coming 
from  God,  our  belief  of  the  objeds  of  fenfe  is 
not  infpiration ;  for  a  man  would  believe  his 
fenfes  though  he  had  no  notion  of  a  Deity.  He 
who  is  perfuaded  that  he  is  the  workmanfhip 
of  God,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  his  conftitution 
to  believe  his  fenfes,  may  think  that  a  good  rea- 
fon  to  confirm  his  belief :  but  he  had  the  be- 
lief before  he  could  give  this  or  any  other  rea- 
fon  for  it. 

If  we  compare  the  evidence  of  fenfe  with 
that  of  memory,  we  find  a  great  refemblance, 
but  ftill  fome  difference.  I  remember  diftindly 
to  have  dined  yefterday  with  fuch  a  company. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  It  is,  that  I  have 
a  diftinft  conception  and  firm  belief  of  this  paft 
event ;  not  by  reafoning,  not  by  teftimony,  but 
immediately  from  my  conftitution :  And  I  give 
the  name  of  memory  to  that  part  of  my  confti- 
tution, by  which  I  have  this  kind  of  convidion 
of  paft  events. 

I  fee  a  chair  on  my  right  hand.     What  is  the 
pieaning  of  this  ?  It  is,  that  I  have,  by  my  con- 
ftitution, 
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-ftitution,  a  diilinft  conception  and  firm  belief  of 
the  prefent  exiftence  of  the  chair  in  fuch  a  place, 
and  in  fuch  a  pofition ;  and  I  give  the  name  of 
feeing  to  that  part  of  my  conftitution,  by  which 
I  have  this  immediate  convidion.  The  two  ope- 
rations agree  in  the  immediate  convidlion  which 
they  give.  They  agree  in  this  alfo,  that  the 
things  believed  are  not  neceffary,  but  contingent, 
and  limited  to  time  and  place.  But  they  differ 
in  two  refpeds ;  firjly  That  memory  has  fome- 
thing  for  its  objeft  that  did  exift  in  time  pad  ; 
but  the  objedl  of  fight,  and  of  all  the  fenfes,  muft 
be  fomething  which  exifts  at  prefent.  And,  Je^ 
'  condly^  That  I  fee  by  my  eyes,  and  only  when 
they  are  diredled  to  the  objeft,  and  when  it  is 
illuminated.  But  my  memory  is  not  limited  by 
any  bodily  organ  that  I  know,  nor  by  light  and 
darknefs,  though  it  has  its  limitations  of  another 
kind. 

Thefe  differences  are  obvious  to  all  men,  and 
very  reafonably  lead  them  toconfider  feeing  and 
remembering  as  operations  fpecifically  different. 
But  the  nature  of  the  evidence  they  give  has  a 
great  refemblance4  A  like  difference  and  a  like 
refemblance  there  is  between  the  evidence  of  fenfe 
and  that  of  confcioufnefs,  which  I  leave  the  rea- 
der to  trace. 

As  to  the  opinion,  that  evidence  confifts  in  a 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 

C  c  4  ideas. 
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id'^y  we  slay  have  occafion  to  coniider  it  mote 
particularly  in  another  place.  Here  I  only  ob- 
fbrve,  that,  when  taken  in  the  moft  favourable 
fenfe,  it  may  be  applied  with  propriety  to  tKfc 
evidence  of  reafoning,  and  to  the  evidence  df 
fome  axioms.  But  I  cannot  fee  how,  in  any 
;fenfe,  it  can  be  applied  to  the  evidence  of  coh- 
icioufnefs,  to  the  evidence  of  memory,. or  to  tfairt 
of  the  fenfes. 

When  I  compare  the  different  kinds  of  evi- 
dence above  mentioned,  I  confefs,  after  all,  tb^t 
the  evidence  of  reafoning,  and  that  of  fome  ne- 
peflury  and  felf-evident  truths,  feems  to  be  the 
lead  myfterious,  and  the  moft  perfeftly  colnpre- 
hended  ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  it  ftrange 
that  Philofophers  Ihould  have  endeavoured  to  Ire- 
duce  all  kinds  of  evidence  to  thefe. 

When  I  fee  a  propofition  to  be  felf-evident 
and  neceffary,  and  that  the  fubjeft  is  plainly  in- 
cluded in  the  predicate,  there  feems  to  be  no- 
thing more  that  I  can  defire,  iq  order  to  under- 
ftand  why  I  believe  it.  And  when  I  fee  a  con- 
fequence  that  neceffarily  follows  from  one  or 
more  felf-evident  propofitions,  I  want  nothing 
more  with  regard  to  my  belief  of  that  confe- 
quence.  The  light  of  truth  fo  fills  my  mind  in 
thefe  cafes,  that  I  can  neither  conceive,  nor  de- 
fire  any  thing  m6re  fatisfying. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  I  remember  diftindt- 
ly  a  pafl:  evept,  qx  fee  an  objedt  befgre  my  eyes, 

this 
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this  commands  my  belief  no  lefs  than  an  axio^n. 
But  when^  as  a  Philofopher^  I  refled  opon  thia 
belief,  and  want  to  trace  it  to  its  origin^  1  «m 
not  able  to  refolve  it  into  neceffary  and  felf-evi- 
dent  axioms,  or  conclufions  that  are  neceflarily 
confequent  upon  them.  I  fistm  to  want  that 
evidence  which  I  can  bed  comprehend,  and 
which  gives  perfe<S  fatisfailion  to  an  inquifitivc 
mind ;  yet  it  is  ridiculous  to  doubt,  and  1  find 
it  is  not  in  my  power.  An  attempt  to  throw  oflf 
this  belief,  is  like  an  attempt  to  fly,  equally,  ri- 
diculous  and  imprafticable. 

To  a  Philofopher,  who  has  been  accuftomcd 
to  think  that  the  treafure  of  his  knowledge  is  tbc 
acquifition  of  that  reafonirig  power  of  which  he 
boails,  it  is  no  doubt  humiliating  to  find,  that 
his  reafon  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  greater  part  of 
it. 

By  his  reafon,  he  can  difcover  certain  abftradl 
and  neceffary  relations  of  things  :  But  his  know-* 
ledge  of  what  really  exifts^  or  did  exifl,  comes 
by  another  channel,  which  is  open  to  thofe  who 
cannot  reafon.  He  is  led  to  it  in  the  dark,  and 
knows  not  how  he  came  by  it. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  pride  of  philofbphy 
Ihould  lead  fome  to  invent  vain  theories,  in  or- 
der to  account  for  this  knowledge  ;  and  others, 
who  fee  this  to  be  impradicable,  to  fpurn  at  a 
knowledge  they  cannot  account  for,  and  vainly- 
attempt  to  throw  it ,  off,  as  a  reproach  to  their 

underftanding. 
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miderftanding.  But  the  wife  and  the  humble 
will  receive  it  as  the  gift  of  Heaven,  and  endea- 
vour to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  it. 


CHAP.    XXI. 

Of  the  Improvemeni  of  the  Senfes. 

OUR  fenfes  may  be  confidered  in  two  views  ; 
Jirjt^  As  they  afford  us  agreeable  fenfations, 
or  fubjei^  us  to  fuch  as  are  difagreeaSle  ;  and, 
fecondly^  As  they  give  us  information  of  things 
that  concern  us. 

In  the  Jir/l  view,  they  neither  require  nor  ad- 
mit of  imi^rovement.  Both  the  painful  and  the 
agreeable  fenfation^  of  our  external  fenfes  are 
given  by  nature  for  certain  ends ;  and  they  are 
given  in  that  degree  which  is  the  moft  proper 
for  their  end.  By  diminifhing  or  increafing 
them,  we  ihould  not  mend,  but  mar  the  work 
of  Nature, 

Bodily  pains  are  indications  of  fome  diforder 
or  hurt  of  the  body,  and  admonitions  to  ufe  the 
beft  means  in  our  power  to  prevent  or  remove 
their  caufes.  As  far  as  this  can  be  done  by  tem- 
perance, exercife,  regimen,  or  the  Ikill  of  the 
ph}riician,  every  man  hath  fufficient  inducement 
to  do  it* 

When 
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When  pain  cannot  be  prevented  or  removed, 
it  is  greatly  alleviated  by  patience  and  fortitude 
of  mind.  While  the  mind  is  fuperior  to  pain, 
the  man  is  not  unhappy,  though  he  may  be  ex- 
ercifed.  It  leaves  no  fting  behind  it,  but  rather 
matter  of  triumph  and  agreeable  refledlion,  when 
borne  properly,  and  in  a  good  caufe.  The  Ca- 
nadians have  taught  us,  that  even  favages  may 
acquire  a  fuperiority  to  the  moft  excruciating 
pains  ;  and,  in  every  region  of  the  earth,  inftan- 
ces  will  be  found,  where  a  fenfe  of  duty,  of  ho- 
nour, or  even  of  worldly  intereft,  have  triumph- 
ed over  it. 

It  is  evident,  that  Nature  intended  for  man, 
in  his  prefent  ftate,  a  life  of  labour  and  toil, 
wherein  he  may  be  occafionally  expofed  to  pain 
and  danger :  And  the  happieft  man  is  not  he 
who  has  felt  leaft  of  thofe  evils,  but  he  whofe 
mind  is  fitted  to  bear  them  by  real  magnani- 
mity. 

Our  aftive  and  perceptive  powers  are  improv- 
ed and  perfedled  by  ufe  and  exercife.  This  is 
the  conftitution  of  Nature.  But,  with  regard  to 
the  agreeable  and  difagreeable  fenfations  we 
have  by  our  fenfes,  the  very  contrary  is  an  efta- 
bliflied  conftitution  of  Nature :  The  frequent 
repetition  of  them  weakens  their  force.  Senfa- 
tions  at  firft  very  difagreeable,  by  ufe  become 
tolerable,  and  at  laft  perfedtly  ind  ffcent.  And 
thofe  that  are  at  firft  very  agreeable,  by  frequent 

repetition 
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i}q>etition  become  iofipidi  and  at  lait  perhaps 
give  di%uft.  Nature  has  fet  limits  to  the  plea- 
fur es  of  fenfe,  which  we  cannot  pafs  i  and  all 
ftudied  gratification  of  them,  as  it  is  mean  and 
miworthy  of  a  man,  fo  it  is  foolifh  and  fruitlefs. 

The  man  who,  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  in 
other  gratifications  of  fenfe,  obeys  the  calls  of 
Nature,  without  aSedUng  delicacies  and  refine- 
ments, has  all  the  enjoyment  that  the  fenfes  can 
afford.  If  one  could,  hy  a  foft  and  luxurious 
life,  acquire  a  more  delicate  fenfibility  to  plea- 
fure,  it  muit  be  at  the  expence  of  a  like  fenfi- 
bility  to  pain,  from  which  he  can  never  promife 
exemption ;  and  at  the  expence  of  cherifhing 
many  difeafes  which  produce  pain. 

The  improvement  of  our  external  fenfes,  as 
they  are  the  means  of  giving  us  information,  is 
a  fubjed  more  worthy  of  our  attention  :  For  al- 
though they  are  not  the  nobleft  and  moil  exalted 
powers  of  our  nature,  yet  they  are  not  the  lead 
ufeful.  All  that  we  know  or  can  know  of  the 
material  world,  muft  be  grounded  upon  their  in- 
formation ;  and  the  Philofopher,  as  well  as  the 
day-labourer,  muft  be  indebted  to  them  for  the 
largeft  part  of  his  knowledge. 

Some  of  our  perceptions  by  the  fenfes  may  be 
called  original,  becaufe  they  require  no  previous 
experience  or  learning ;  but  the  far  greateft  part 
is  acquired,  and  the  fruit  of  experience. 

Three 
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Three  of  our  fcnfes,  to  wit^^  finell,  tafte,  aad 
bearing,  originally  give  us  only  certain  fenfations, 
apid  a  conviction  that  thefe  feniations  are  occa- 
fioned  by  fome  external  obje£l.  We  give  a  name 
to  that  quality  of  the  objeft  by  which  it  is  fitted 
to  produce  fuch  a  fenlation,  and  connedl  that 
quality  with  the  objed:,  and  with  its  other  qua- 
lifies. 

Thus  w^  leamy  that  a  certain  fenfation  of 
fmell  is  produced  by  a  rofe ;  and  that  quality  io 
the  rofe,  by  which  it  is  fitted  to  produce  this 
fenfation,  we  call  the  fmell  of  the  rofe.  Here  it 
is  evident  that  the  fenfation  is  original.  The 
perception,  that  the  rofe  has  that  quality,  which 
we  call  its  fmell,  is  acquired.  In  Hke  manner, 
we  learn  all  thofe  qualities  in  bodies  which  we 
call  their  fmell,  their  tafte,  their  found.  Thefe 
are  all  fecondary  qualities,  and  we  give  the  fame 
name  to  them  which  we  give  to  the  fenfations 
they  produce  ;  not  from  any  fimilitude  between 
the  fenfation  and  the  quality  of  the  fame  name, 
but  becaufe  the  quality  is  fignified  to  us  by  the 
fenfation  as  its  fign,  and  becaufe  our  fenfes  give 
us  no  other  knowledge  of  the  quality,  but  that  it 
is  fit  to  produce  fuch  a  fenfation. 

By  the  other  two  fenfes,  we  have  much  more 
ample  information.  By  fight,  we  J?arn  to  di- 
ftinguifii  objects  by  their  colour,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  by  their  found,  tafte,  and  fmell.  By 
this  fenfe,  wegcrceive  vifible  objeds  to  haveex- 

tenfion 


cpptfcfn,  but  only  in  that  yf^noh  is  acquired  tfjT 
cuilom.  The  yariation  of  colour,  exhibited  tp 
fhp  (sye  by  the  painter's  art,  i^  the  fan^e  which 
Nature  exhibits  by  the  di^erpnt  degrees  of  light 
falling  upon  the  convex  furface  of  a  fphere. 

In  perception,  whejtber  original  or  acquired, 
th^c  is  fpniething  which  may  be  called  the 
fign,  and  fomething  ^yhich  is  iigiiified  to  us,  or 
.brought  to  our  knowledge  by  that  lign. 

In  original  perception,  the  figns  are  the  vari- 
ous fenfations  which  are  produced  by  the  im- 
pceffions  joa^de  upon  Qur  prgai^s.  The  things 
^gnified,  are  the  obj,e£b  perceived  in  conie- 
quence  of  thofe  feniations,  by  the  original  con- 
ftkutioa  of  our  nature. 

Thus,  when  I  grafp  an  ivory  ball  in  my  hand, 
I  have  a  certain  fenfation  of  touch.  Although 
this  fenfation  be  in  the  mind,  and  have  no  fimi* 
litude  to  any  thing  material,  yet,  by  the  laws  of 
pay  conftitution,  it  is  immediately  followed  by 
the  conception  and  belief,  that  there  is  in  my 
hand  a  hard  fmooth  body  of  a  fpherical  figure, 
and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  This 
belief  is  grounded  neither  upon  reafoning,  nor 
upon  experience  ;  it  is  the  immediate  eft'e<5  of 
my  conftitution,  and  this  I  call  original  percep- 
tion. 

In  acquired  perception,  the  lign  may  be  either 
a  fenfation,  or  fomething  originally  perceived. 
The  thing  figniiied,  is  fomething,  which,  by.ex- 

perience. 
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perience,  has  been  found  conneded  with  that 

fign. 

ThuSy  when  the  iTory  bdl  is  placed  before 
my  eye,  I  perceive  by  fight  what  I  before  per- 
ceived by  touchp  that  the  ball  is  imooth,  fpheri- 
cal,  of  fuch  a  diameter,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance 
from  the  eye ;  and  to  this  is  added  the  percep- 
tion of  its  colour.  All  thefe  things  I  perceive 
fay  fight  diftindly,  and  with  certainty :  Yet  it  is 
certain  from  principles  of  philofophy,  that  if  I 
had  not  been  accuftomed  to  compare  the  infor- 
mations of  fight  with  tbofe  of  touch,  I  fiiould 
not  have  perceived  thefe  things  by  fight.  I 
fhould  have  perceived  a  circular  objed,  having 
its  colour  gradually  more  faint  towards  the 
ihaded  fide.  But  I  fliould  not  have  perceived 
it  to  have  three  dimenfions,  to  be  fpherical,  to 
be  of  fuch  a  linear  magnitude,  and  at  fuch  a  di- 
ftanee  from  the  ^ye.  That  thefe  laft  mentioned 
are  not  original  perceptions  of  fight,  but  acqui- 
red by  experience,  is  fufficiently  evident  from 
the  principles  of  optics,  and  from  the  art  of 
painters,  in  painting  objeds  of  three  dimenfions^ 
upon  a  plane  which  has  only  two.  And  it  has 
been  put  beyond  all  doubt,  by  pbfervations  re- 
corded of  feveralperfons,  who  having,  by  cataracts 
in  their  eyes,  been  deprived  of  fight  from  their 
infancy,  have  been  couched  and  made  to  fee,  after 
they  came  to  years  of  underftanding. 

Vol.  I,  D  d  Thofe 
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Thofe  who  have  had  their  eyefiglit  from  infan- 
cy, acqjLiire  fuch  perceptions  fo  early,  that  they 
cannot  recolleft  the  time  when  they  had  them 
not,  and  therefore  make  no  diftinftion  between 
them  and  their  original  perceptions ;  nor  can 
they  be  eafily  perfuaded,  tljat  there  is  any  juft 
foundation  for  fuch  a  diilindion.  In  all  langua- 
ges men  fpe^k  with  equal  affurance  of  their  feeing 
pbjei^s  to  be  fpherical  or  cubical,  as  of  their  feel- 
ing them  to  be  fo ;  nor  do  they  ever  dream, 
that  thefe  perceptions  of  fight  were  not  as  early 
and  original  as-the  perceptions  they  have  of  the 
fame  objeds  by  touch. 

This  power  which  we  acquire  of  perceiving 
things  by  our  fenfes,  which  originally  we  fhould 
not  hive  perceived,  is  not  the  efFed  of  any  rea- 
foning  on  our  part :  It  is  the  refult  of  our  con- 
ftitution,  and  of  the  fituations  in  which  we  hap- 
pen to  be  placed. 

We  are  fo  made,  that  when  two  things  are 
found  to  be  conjoined  in  certain  circumllances, 
we  are  prone  to  believe  that  they  are  connected 
by  nature,  and  will  always  be  found  together  in 
like  circumftances.  The  belief  which  we  are 
led  into  in  fuch  cafes  is  not  the  efFecl  of  reafon- 
ing,  nor  does  it  arife  from  intuitive  evyience  in 
the  tiling  Leliev  >d  ;  it  is,  as  I  apprehend,  the 
immediate  eflf'  d  of  our  conftitution  :  Accord- 
ingly it  is  ftrongeft  in  infancy,  before  our  rea- 
foning  power  appears,  before  we  are  capable  of 

drawing 
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•drawing  a  conclufion  from  premiTes.  A  child 
who  has  once  burnt'  his  finger  in  a  candle,  from 
that  fingle  inftance  conne&s  the  pain  of  burn- 
ing with  putting  his  finger  in  the  candle,  and 
believes  that  thefe  two  things  muft  go  together. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  part  of  our  conftitution 
is  of  very  great  ufe  before  we  come  to  the  ufe 
of  reafon,  and  guards  us  from  a  thoufand  mif- 
<;hiefs,  which,  without  it,  we  would  rulh  into ; 
it  may  fometimes  lead  us  into  error,  but  the 
^ood  efFeds  of  it  far  overbalance  the  ill. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  the  perfeftion  of  a  rational 
being  to  have  no  belief  but  what  is  grounded  on 
intuitive  evidence,  or  on  juft  reafoning:  But 
man,  I  apprehend,  is  not  fuch  a  being ;  nor  is 
it  the  intention  of  Nature  that  tie  fhould  be  fuch 
a  being,  in  every  period  of  his  exiftence.  We 
come  into  the  world  without  the  exercife  of  rea- 
fon ;  we  are  merely  animal  before  we  are  ra- 

• 

tional  creatures  ;  and  it  is  neceflary  for  our  pre- 
fervation,  that  we  lht)uld  believe  many  things 
before  we  can  reafon.  How  then  is  our  belief 
to  be  regulated  before  we  have  reafon  to  regu- 
late it  ?  has  Nature  left  it  to  be  regulated  by 
•chance  ?  By  no  means.  It  is  regulated  by  cer- 
tain principles,  which  are  parts  of  our  conftitu- 
tion ;  whether  they  ought  to  be  called  animal 
principles,  or  inftinftive  principles,  or  what 
name  we  give  to  them,  is  of  fmall  moment ;  but 
^they  are  certainly  different  from  the  faculty  of 

D  4  ^  reafon : 
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reafon  :  Thej  do  the  office  of  reafoo  while  it  i( 
in  its  iofancj.  ajod  muft,  as  it  were,  be  carried 
in  a  nurfe^s  arms,  and  they  ^e  leading  ftrings 
to  it  in  its  gradual  progrefs. 

From  what  has  been  faid^  I  think  it  fippears, 
that  our  original  powers  of  perceiving  obje&$ 
by  our  fenfes  receive  great  improvement  by  ufe 
and  habit  y  and  without  this  improvement,  would 
be  altogether  infufficient  for  the  purposes  of  life. 
The  daily  occurrences  of  life  not  only  add  to  our 
flock  of  knowledge,  but  give  additional  percep- 
tive powers  to  our  fenfes  ;  and  time  gives  us  the 
ufe  of  our  eyes  and  ears,  as  well  as  of  our  hands 
and  legs. 

This  is  the  greateft  and  moft  important  im- 
provement of  our  external  fenfes.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  all  men  come  to  years  of  underftanding, 
but  is  varions  in  different  perfons  according  to 
their  different  occupations,  and  the  diflferent  cir- 
cumflances  in  which  they  ^re  placed.  Every 
artift  acquires  an  eye  as  well  as  a  hand  in  his  own 
profeflOion :  His  eye  becomes  fkiUed  in  perceiving, 
no  lefs  than  his  hand  in  executing,  what  belongs 
to  his  employment. 

Beiides  this  improvement  of  our  fenfes,  which 
Nature  produces  without  our  intention,  there 
are  various  ways  in  which  they  may  be  impro- 
ved, or  their  defeds  remedied  by  art.  A^,  fir/l; 
by  a  due  care  of  the  organs  of  fenfe,  that  they 
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be  in  a  found  and  natural  ftafe^    This  belotigi 
to  the  department  of  the  Medical  Faculty, 

Secondly^  By  accurate  attention  to  the  objeds 
of  fenfe.  The  effedls  of  fuch  attention  in  im- 
proving our  fenfes  appear  in  every  art.  The 
artift,  by  giving  more  attention  to  ciertain  ob-  . 
jefts  than  others  do,  by  that  means  perceivci 
maiiy  things  in  thofe  objeds  which  others  do 
iiot.  Thofe  who  happen  to  be  deprived  of  one 
fenfe,  frequently  fupply  that  defedt  in  a  great 
degree^  by  giving  more  accurate  attention  to  the 
objects  of  the  fenfes  they  have.  The  blind  hav(i 
often  been  known  to  acquire  uncomrhon  accute- 
nefs  in  diftinguiftiing  things  by  feeling  and  heat- 
ing ;  and  the  de^f  are  uncommonly  quick  in 
reading  mens  thoughts  in  their  countetiance. 

A  third  way  in  which  our  fenfes  admit  of  im- 
pi*avement,  is,  by  additional  ofgans  or  inftru- 
ments  contrived  by  art.  l&y  the  invention  of 
optical  glaffes,  and  the  gradual  improvement  of 
them,  the  natural  power  of  vifion  is  wonderful- 
ly impiroved,  and  a  vaft  addition  made  to  the 
ftock  of  knowledge  which  we  acquire  by  th©^ 
eye.  By  fpeaking  trumpets,  and  ear  trumpets^ 
fome  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  fenfe 
of  hearing.  Whethet  by  limrlar  invetitibtis  the 
other  fenfes  may  be  hnproved,  feems  uncertain. 

A'  fourth  method  by  which  the  informatioti 
got  by  our  fenfes  may  be  intproved,  is,  tiy  dif*- 
Covering  the  conjlcdion  whkh  Natutie  hath  efta* 

D  d  3  bliihed 
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Uilhed  between  ]Lhe  {enfibjlQ  qualities  of  obj^edr 
and  their  more  latent  qu^ties. 

.fiyrthe  fenilble  qualities  of  bodpes,  I  under- 
fiand.  thofe ,  that  are  perceived  .  immediately  by 
t^  f<sn£es^  £uch  .as  their  colour^ figurp, jG^elin^ 
fpundfft^ja^f  finell.  .The  various  modi^fca^pos^ 
and  various  combination^  of  thdjs^  are  jionumer- 
able ;.  ib'  thjat  there  af^,  hardly  twjo  indiyidjaal  bo- 
dies in  Nature  that;  jpf^  not^be  diilingni^ed  by 
their  f^^ble  qualities  ..,..;        ^ 

J  The  jbtqit  qualities  ai^/och  9^  are  not  inmi&- 
diately  d^fcoyeFed  by  Pur  l^es  ;.  but  difcovered,, 
fpmetimps  by  accident,  fometimes  by  experiment 
or  obiervatipn.  The  moft  important  part  of  our 
l^awledge  of  bodies^  is  the:  knowledge  of  the 
latent  qualities  of  the  feveraL  fpecies,  by  which 
they. are  adapted  to  certain  purpofes,  either  for 
foody  or  medicine,  or  agriculture,  or  for  the  ma- 
terials or  ut^nfils  of  feme  art  or  manuia^lure. 

I  am  taught,  that  certain  fpecies  of  bodies 
have  certain  latent  qualities ;  but  how  fhall  I 
know  that  this  individual  is  of  fiich  a  ijpecies  ? 
This  mufl  be,  known  by  the  feniible  qualities 
which  charaderife  the  fpecies.  I  muft  know 
that  <his  is  bread,  and  that  wine,  before  I  eat 
the  one  or  drink  the  other.  I  muft  know  that 
this  is  rhubarb,  and  that  opium^  before  I  u£e  the 
one  pr  the  other  for  medicine. 

.  It  is  one  branch  of  human  knowledge  to  know 

the  nam^s  i)f..the.  vwous  fpecies  of  natural  and 

.  r  artificial 
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iairtificial  bodies,  and  to  know  the  fenfible  quali- 
ties by  which  they  are  afcertained  to  be  of  fuch 
a  fpecies,  and  by  which  they  are  diftinguiftied 
from  one  another.  It  is  another  branch  of  know- 
ledge to  know  the  latent  qualities  of  the  feveral 
fpecies,  and  the  ufes  to  which  they  ate  fubfer- 
vient. 

The  man  who  poffefles  1both  fhfefe  branches,  is 
informed  by  his  fenfes  of  innumerable  things  of 
real  moment j  which  are  hid  from  thbfe  who  pof-* 
fefs  only  one,  or  rieithier.  This  is  an  improve- 
ment in  the  information  got  by  bur  fenfes^  which 
muftkcep  pace  with  the  improvements  made  in 
natural  biftory,  in  natural  philofophy,  and  in 
the  arts. 

It  would  be  an  improvement  ftill  higher,  if 
\ve  were  able  to  difcover  any  comiediion  between 
the  fenfible  qualities  of  bodies  and  their  latent 
qualities,  without  knowing  the  fpecies,  or  what 
inay  have  been  difcovered  with  regard  to  it*      ^* 

Some  Philofophers  of  the.firft  rate  have  made 
attempts  towards  this  noble  improvement,  nps 
without  promiiing  hopCis  of  fuctiefs.  Thus  the 
celebrated  Lihnjeus  has  attempted  to  point  out 
certdirt  fenfible  qualities  by  which  a  plant  ma/ 
▼ory  prpbably  be  eonqluded  to  be  poifopous^ 
tvithout  knowing  it^  name  or  (pecie^  He  has 
given  feVeral  other  inftances,  wherein  certain 
Inedical  and  cecenQmioal  virtues  of  plants  ^re  in- 
dicated by  their  exte mal  appearances.  Sir  Isaac 

D  d  4  Newton 
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Njwvmr  iMtb attesified  to  (hovr,  thatfiiintbe 
«tilim»of  bofiiw  we  may  fiirm  n  probaMb  con- 
jtdttfe  of  the  fee  of  |dieir  cooftituent  parts,  hy 
wlueb  the  niTft  of  light  ave  refleded. 
jL.  No  xaanmMiinMMidtaiet  limits  to  die4if>- 
cOTdrtes  chat-iiuiy  be  made  by  human  geotva 
and  indoftryy  of  ftich  connedions  between  Urn 
latent  and:the  fenfiUe qualities  of  bodies^  A 
Wide  field  here  opens  to  oar  yiew,  whole  boon* 
dkuries  no  man  can  ascertain,  of  improvementa 
that  may  hereafter  be  made  in  tUb  information^ 
ciintcgred  «o  us  b^  our  £bn£es» 


GHAP.   XXIL 
Oftbe  Fallacy  of  the  Senjts. 

COmflaints  of  the  fidlacgr  of  the  lenfes 
htfcve  been  very  cCHnrnxm  in  ancient  and 
]fa  modeMi  timies,  efpeciAUy  among  die  Philoio* 
i^rs :  Abd  if  we  Ihould  take  for  granted  aU 
that  they  hare  faid  on  tUs  fubjeA,  the  natural 
ebnclufioh  from  it  might  feem  to  be^  that  th% 
ftnfes  are  given  to  tis  by  fome  malignant  Daemon 
oh  piurpofe  to  deludo  us^  rather  than  that  they 
are  formed  by  the  wife  and  beneficent  Author  dF 
Nature,  to  give  us  true  information  of  things  ne*^ 
ceflary  to  our  prefervation  and  happinefs* 

Tl»ft 
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The  whole  fe<^  of  Atoniiftg  among  the  an* 
eientsy  led  by  DEMecRtrus,  and  afterwards  by 
Epicurus  maintained,  that  all  the  qualities  of 
bodies  which  the  modems  call  fecondary  qualities, 
to  wit,  fmelli  tafte^  found,  ccrfour,  beat  and  cold, 
are  mere  iUufions  of  ienfe,  and  have  no  real  ex- 
iftence.  Plato  maintained  that  we  can  attain 
no  real  knowledge  of  material  things  ;  and  that 
eternal  and  immutable  ideas  are  the  only  objeda 
of  real  knowledge.  The  Academics  and  Scep^ 
tics  anxioufly  fought  for  arguments  to  prove  the 
feUacioufnefs  of  our  fenies,  in  order  to  fupport 
theiir  favourite  dodrine,  that  even  in  things  that 
ieem  moft  evident^  we  ought  to  with-hold  af* 
fent. 

Among  the  Peripatetics  we  find  frequent  com<^ 
plaints  that  the  ienfes  often  deceive  us,  and  that 
their  teftiiDony  is  to  be  fufpedled,  ti^hen  it  is  not 
Confirmed  by  reafon,  by  which  the  errors  of 
fenfe  may  be  correded.  This  complaint  they 
fiipported  hf  mkaj  comition-place  inflance^; 
fuch  as,  the  crooked  appearance  of  an  oar  in  wa«- ' 
ter ;  objeds  being  magnified,  and  their  diftanc^ 
miftaken  in  a  fog  ^  the  fun  and  moon  appear- 
ing about  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter,  while 
thty  are  really  tboufandd  of  miles ;  a  fquare 
tower  being  taken  at  a  diftands  to  be  rounds 
Thefe^  and  many  fimilar  appearances,  they 
thought  ta  be  fufficiently  accounted  for  from  tfbe 
fidlacy  of  the  fenfes :  And  thtis.  the  faUacyof  the 

fenfe^ 
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ftofes  was  Uled-  vA  tt  deeent^covei'  to  contieal  ^eif 
i|^6rance  of  l^e  real^caafes  tyf  fuch  jihaKiioiii^lQ 
tftid  ferved  thie^fame  ptifpofii  as  their  occult  qiia^ 
litics  and  flibffiafttiai  forms.-      ^ 

D£8  GAiins  and  hie  ibUtfweife  joined  ih-th^ 
iathfe  compMttt^  'AvroSi^Y-hi  Grand,  a  Fhil6'<^ 
fepher  of  that  fed,  ill  the  firft  chapter  of  his  Lo^ 
^^  exprefles  the  fentiments  of*  -the  fed  as  foU 
lows :  ''.  Since  all  our  fenfes  Bte  feUaoious,  and 
^*\  we  are  frequ«itljr  deceived*  by  ttitai,  commotx 
*<  reafon/advifes,-  that  we  ib<Hild  riot  put  too 
/•much -truft  ip  them^  nay,  that  we  ihould  fui 
'*  fped  falfehood  in  every  thing  they  reprelefit  { 
'^  for  it  is  imprudence  and  temerity  to  truft  to 
**  thofe  who  have  but  once  deceived  us  ;  and  if 
>•  they  ei^r  at  ahy  time,  they  may  be  believed  al- 
•^  ways  to  err;  They  are  given  by  Nature  for 
**  this  purpofe  oidy,  to  warn  us  of  what  is  ufe- 
*'  ful  and  what  is  hurtful  to  us.  The  order  of 
"  Nature  is  perverted  when  we  put  them  to  any 
"  other  ufe^  and  apply  them  for  the  knowledge 
"of  truth." 

When  we  confider^  that  the  adive  part  of 
mankind,  in  all  ages  from  t^e  beginning  of  the 
world,  have  refted  their  moft  important  coRcernt 

3pon  the  teftimony-of  fenfe,  it  will  be  very  dif- 
cult  to  reccHicile  their  condud  with  the  fperu->- 
tative  opinion  fo  generally  entertained  of  the 
&Uacioufhefs  of  the  fenfes^  And  it  feems.  to  be 
a  ve^  un&^ourable  account  of  the  workmaivt* 

flup 
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ibip  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  think  that  he  has 
given  us  one  faculty  to  deceive  us,  to  wit,  our 
fenfes,  and  another  facult}^,  to  wit,  our  reafon,  to 
.4eted  the  fallacy. 

It  deferves,  therefore,  lo  be  confidered,  whether 
the  fallacioufaefs  of  our^feinfes  be  not  a  common 
error,,  which  men  liiave  been  led  into,  froih  a  de^ 
fire  to  conceal  their  ignorance,  or  to  apologife 
for  their  uaiftakes. 

There  are  two  powejrs  which  we  owe  to  our 
external  fenfes,  fenfation,  and  .Ibe  perception  of 
external  objedls. 

It  is  impoffible  that  there  can  be  any  fallacy 
in  fenfation:  For  we  are  confcious  of  =  all  our 
i]enfations,  and  they  can  neither  be  any  other  in 
their  natur^^,  nor  greater:  or  lefs  in  their  degree 
than  we  feel  thepi»  It  is  impoffible  that  a  man 
ihould  be; in  pain^  when  he  does  not  feel  pain  ; 
and  when  he  feels  pain,  it.  is  impoffibje  that  his 
pain  fhould  not  be  real,  and  in  its  degree  what 
it  is  felt  to  be ;  and  the  fame  thing  may  be  f^id 
of  every .  fenfation  whatfoever.  An  agreeable 
or  an  uneafy  fenfation  may  be  forgot  when  it  is 
pad,  but  when  it  is  prefent,  it  can  be .  nothing 
but  what  we  feci. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  fallacy  in  our  fen- 
fes,  it  mull  be  in  the  perception  of  external  ob- 
jeds,  which  we  (hall  next  confider. 

And  here  I  grant  that  we  can  cojicjeive  powers 
•f  pierceiving  external  objeds  more  perfed  than 

ours, 
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mts^MAchi  poffibljr,  bcitigl  0t  w  higker  ofrdor 
may  eiijojf*  Wc  4Mil  petc«iir«  e^ttmA  objeds 
onlj  by  means  of  b54ilX  ongtts }  and  tkefe  are 
liable  to  various  diforders,  wbich  feiMtinies  af- 
Mk  mxt  powtsi  of  pCMtfrtioiitf  the  nerMi  and 
biaiiii  whicfti  tM  iiittitor  organs  trf'pere^Hioii^  are 
Ukewife  liable  t6  iihf6ef$f  m  »t»f  ptat  of  the 
human  frame  is.      ^ 

TThe  imagination^  the  memoryi  thfe  jifdgiag 
and  tisafoniftg  pcmeA,  M6  all  UaHle  u>  be  hurt, 
or  evoif  deflfoyed^  by  dUbrders  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  our  powers  of  perception ;  but  ^^  do  not 
on  this  fiCGount  cflll  them  ftllaeious. 

Ottv  fenfes^  ocir  memory,  and  our  reafon,  affe 
all  limited  and  itapci&e^ :  This  is  the  lot  of  htt^ 
mani^ :  But  they  afe  Ihch  as  the  Author  of  out 
being  faw  to  be  beft  fitted  for  us  iil  our  prefeiit 
ftat^.  Superior  natiu'es  may  have  intelledual 
powers  which  We  have  not,  or  foeh  as  we  have, 
in  a  more  perfect  degree,  and  lefs  liable  to  acci- 
dental diforders :  But  we  have  no  reafon  to  think 
that  €rofd  has  given  fallacious  powers  to  any  of 
his  creatures :  This  would  be  to  think  difho* 

« 

nourably  of  our  Maker,  and  would  lay  a  fbun*' 
dation  for  univerfal  fcepticifm. 

The  appearances  commonly  imputed  to  the 
fallacy  of  the  fenfes  are  many,  and  of  different 
kinds ;  but  I  think  they  many  be  reduced  to  the 
four  following  clafies* 
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Firjl^  Many  tiiinga  called  deceptions  of  the 
lenfes  are  only  cooclofions  mflily  drawn  from  the 
teflimony  of  the  fenfes.  In  thefe  cafes  the  tef- 
timony  of  the  fenfes  is  true,  but  we  rafhly  draw 
a  conclufion  from  it,  which  does  not  neceflarily 
follow.  We  are  difpofed  to  impute  our  errors 
rather  to  falfe  information  than  to  inconclufive 
reafoning,  and  to  blame  our  fenfes  for  the  wrong 
concluiions  we  draw  from  their  teflimony. 

Thus,  when  a  man  has  taken  a  counterfeit 
guinea  for  a  true  one,  he  fays  his  fenfes  deceir 
ved  him  ;  but  he  lays  the  bJame  where  it  ought 
not  to  be  laid  :  For  we  may  afk  him,  Did  your 
fenfes  give  a  falfe  teflimony  of  the  colour,  or  of 
the  figure,  or  of  the  impreflion  ?  No.  But  this 
is  all  that  they  teflified,  and  this  they  teflified 
truly :  From  thefe  premifes  you  concluded  that 
it  was  a  true  guinea,  but  this  conclufion  does 
not  follow  ;  you  erred  therefore,  not  by  relying 
upon  the  teflimony  of  fenfe,  but  by  judging 
rafhly  from  its  teflimony:  Not  only  are  your 
fenfes  innocent  of  this  error,  but  it  is  only  by 
their  information  that  it  can  be  difcovered.  If 
you  confult  them  properly,  they  will  inform  you 
that  what  you  took  for  a  guinea  is  bafe  metal,  or 
is  deficient  in  weight,  and  this  can  only  be 
known  by  the  teflimony  of  fenfe. 

I  remember  to  have  met  with  a  man  who 
thought  the  argument  ufed  by  Proteftants  againfl 
(he  Popifh  dodrine  of  trdnfubftantiation,fromthe 

teflimony 


£44,  hci  iqihQOes  m^y  idf^  igitcii;  if^tfere  Avecal  jsf 
qur  fei^es  may  4^€|iTe  w  l  ila^;  do  ^fSfkhow 
^ea.  tbfs^,  .(h^e  may  ,90t:  be  cafel  iwhctem  thoj 
idl  deceivfs  uit  ^4  aa.feii(<^:i3.1eft  to.deted  the 
jKiUacy  ?  .1  bpggc4.d^  Jhun  tO:  luiow('«h  inftance 
wherein  fever al  oC, our  fenjQ^  decelre  us.*  I 
t^ke^fjiid  be,  a  pjb^ce  of .  foft  turf^.I  cptit  into 
the  fhape  of  an :  appl^ ;  .with  the  eflenoe  of  ap* 
pies,  I  give  it  the  ixnell  of  an.apple ;  and  with 
paint,  I  can  give  it  the  ikin  and  colour  of  an  ap- 
|de.  Here  then  i^:  a  body,  which,  if  you  judge 
by  your  eye,  by  your  touch,:  or  by  your  fmell^ 
is  an  apple.  .  ^ 

To  this  I  would  anfwer,  that  no .  one  of  our 
fenfes  deceives  us  in  this  cafe.  My  fight  and 
touch  teftify  that  it  has  the  fliape  and  colour  of 
an  appk  :  This  is  true.  The  fenfe  of  fmelling 
teilifies  that  it  has  the  £mell  of  an  apple :  This  is 
likewife  true,  and  is  no  deception.  Where  then 
lies  the  deception  ?  It  is  evident  it  lies  in  this; 
that  beca^fe  this  body  has  fome  qualities  belong- 
ing to  an  apple,  I  conclude  that  it  is  an  apple. 
This  is  a.  fallacy,  not  of  the  fenfes,  but  of  incon- 
clufive  reafoning. 

Many  falfe  judgments  that  are  accounted  de- 
ceptions of  fenfe,  arife  from  our  miftaking  rela- 
tive motion  for  real  or  abfolute  motion.*.  Thefe 
can  be  no  deceptions  of  fenfe,  becaufe .  by  ont 
fenfes  we  perceive  only  the  relative  motions  df 
:   '.-  ;  *  bodies  j 
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bodies  j  and  it  is  by  reafoning  that  we  infer  th^ 
real  from  the.  relatiye  whicfr  we  perceive.     A 
.little  refledion  may  fatisfy  us  of  this. 

It  was  before  obfexved,  that  we  perceive,  ex- 
tenfion  to  be  one  fenfible  quality  of  bodies,  and 
thence  are  neceffarily  led  to  conceive  fpaqe, 
though  fpace  be  of  itfelf  no  objedt  of  fenfe. 
When  a  body  is  removed  out  of  its  place,  the 
fpace  which  it  filled  remains  empty  till  it  is  fill- 
ed by  fome  other  body,  and  would  remain  if  it 
Ihould  never  be  filled.  Before  any  body  exifted, 
the  fpace  which  bodies  now  occupy  was  empty 
fpace,  capable  of  receiving  bodies  ;  for  no  body 
can  exift  where  there  is  no  fpace  to  contain  it. 
There  is  fpace  therefore  wherever  bodies  exift, 
or  can  exift. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  fpace  can  have  no  li- 
mits, Jt  is  no  lefs  evident  that  it  is  immoveable. 
Bodies  placed  in  it  are  moveable,  but  the  place 
where  they  were  cannot  be  moved  ;  and  we  can 
as  eafily  conceive  a  thing  to  be  moved  from  it- 
felf, as  one  part  of  fpace  brought  nearer  to,  or 
removed  farther  from  another. 

This  fpace  therefore  which  is  unlimited  and 
immoveable,  is  called  by  Philofophers  abfolute 
fpace.  Abfolute  or  real  motion  is  a  change  of 
place  in  abfolute  fpace. 

Our  fenfes  do  not  teft.ify  the  abfolute  motion 
or  abfolute  reft  of.  any  body.  When  one  body 
ffnipves  from  another,  this  may  be  difcerned  by 

the 
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Ae  ISsnfiss ;  but  whether  iioy  hodj  loe^  the 
ftine  pait  of  abfolote  fpace^  ve  do  not  pecceiTi 
hy  our  ienlet :  When  one  body  &emt  to  remote 
iKnKk  anodier^  we  can  infer  with  certainty  that 
there  is  abfoltite  motion,  bat  whether  in  the  one 
or  the  other,  or  pardjr  in  botli,  is  not  di(bemed 
fay  fenfe* 

bf  all  the  prejudices  which  phUofbphy  con* 
tradids,  I  believe  there  is  none  6>  general  as 
that  the  earth,  keeps  its  place  unmoved.  This 
opinion  feems  to  be  univerfid^  till  it  is  correded 
by  inftruftion,  or  by  philofophicai  fpeculadon, 
Thofe  who  have  any  tindure  of  edncation  are 
not  now  in  danger  of  being  held  by  it,  but  diey 
fi^d  at  firft  a  reludance  to  believe  that  there 
are  antipodes ;  that  the  earth  is  fpherical^  and 
turns  round  its  axis  every  day,  and  round  the 
fun  every  year:  They  can  recoiled  the  time 
when  reafon  draggled  with  prejudice  upon  thefe 

0 

points,  and  prevailed  at  length,  but  not  without 
fome  e£fort. 

The  caufe  of  a  prejudice  fo  very  general  is  not 
unworthy  of  inveftigation«  But  that  is  not  our 
present  bufinefs.  It  is  fuflScient  to  obferve,  that 
it  cannot  jullly  be  called  a  fallacy  of  fenfe  ;  be- 
caufe  our  fenfes  teftify  only  the  chan|;e  of  fitpa- 
tion  of  one  body  in  relation  to  other  bodies,  and 
not  its  change  of  fituation  in  abfolute  fpace*  It 
is  only  the  relative  motion  of  bodies  that  we  per^ 
ceivp,  and  diat,  we  perceive  truly.    It  is  the 

province 
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province  of  reafon  and  philofophy,  from  the  re- 
lative motions  which  we  perceive,  to  coUe<i  the 
real  and  abfolute  motions  which  produce  them. 

All  motion  mufthe  6ftiinated  from  fome  point 
or  place  which  is  fuppoied  to  be  at  reft.  We 
perceive  not  the  points  of  abfolute  fpace,  from 
which  real  and  abfolute  motion  .muft  be  rec- 
koned :  And  there  are  obvious  reafons  that 
lead  mankind  in  the  ftate  of  ignorance,  to  make 
the  earth  the  fixed  place  from  which  they 
may  eftimate  the  various  motions  they  perceive. 
The  cuftom  of  doing  this  from  infancy,  and  of 
uiing  conftantly  a  language  which  fuppofes  the 
earth  to  be  at  reft^  may  perhaps  be  the  caufe  of 
the  general  prejudice  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  if  we  diftinguifh  accu-  .^ 
rately  between  what  our  fenfes  really  and  natu- 
rally teftify,  and  the  concluiions  which  we  draw 
from  their  tedimony  by  reafoning,  we  fhall  find 
many  of  the  errors,  called  fallacies  of  the  fenfed, 
to  be  no  fallacy  of  die  fenfes,  but  ra(h  judgments, 
which  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  our  fenfes. 

Secondly y  Another  clafs  of  errors  imputed  to 
the  fallacy  of  the  fenfes,  are  thofe- which  W:e  are 
liable  to  in  our  acquired  perceptions.  Acqui- 
red perception  is  not  properly  the  teftimony  of 
thofe  fenfes  which  God  hath  given  us,  but  a 
conclufion  drawn  from  what  the  fenfes  teftify. 
In  our  pafi  experience,  we  have  found  certain 
things  conjoined  with  what  our  fenfes  teftify. 

yoh.  I.  E  e  We 
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We  are  led  by  our  conftitation  to  expeft  this 
conjunAion  in  time  to  come ;  and  when  we  have 
often  fouild  it  in  our  experience  to  happen,  we 
acquire  a  firm  belief, 'that  the  things  which  we 
hare  found  thus  conjoined  are  conneded  in  na-> 
ture,  and  that  one  is>  fign  of  the  other.  The 
aippearance  of  the  fi^  immediately  produces  the 
^befief  of  its  ufual  attendant^  and  we  think  we 
|>erceive  the  one  as  wiell  as  theother-  . 
*  That  fuch  conclufions  are  &rmed  even  in  in-* 
fimcy^  no  man  can  doubt ;  nor  is  it  lefs  certain 
that  they  are  confounded  with  the  natural  and 
immediate  (perceptions  of  fenfe,  and  in  all  Ian- 
guaged  are  called  by  the  fame  name.  We  are 
dierefore  authorifed  by  language  to  call  them 
perception,  and  mud  often  do  fo,  or  fpeak  unin-* 
)  telligibly.  But  philofophy  teaches  us  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  inftances,  to  diftinguifli  things 
which  the  vulgar  confound*  I  have  therefore 
given  the  name  of  acquired  perception  to  fuch 
conclufions,  to  diftinguifli  them  from  what  is 
naturally,  originally,  and  immediately  teftified 
by  our  fenfes.  Whether  this  acquired  percep- 
tion is  to  be  refolved  into  fome  proccfs  of  reafon- 
ing,  of  which  we  have  loft  the  remembrance,  as 
fome  Philofophers  think,  or  whether  it  refiilts 
from  fome  part  of  our  conftitution  dift:in£t  from 
reafon,  as  I  rather  believe,  does  not  concern  the 
prefent  fubjed.  If  the  firft  of  thefe  opinions  be 
true,  the  errors  of  acquired  perception  will  &11 

under 
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iinder  the  firft  clafs  before  mentioned;  If  not,  it 
makes  a  diftindl  clafs  by  itfelf.  But  whether  the 
one  or  the  other  be  true,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  the  errors  of  acquired  perception  are  not 
properly  fallacies  of  our  fenfes. 

Thus  when  a  globe  is  fet  before  me,  I  perceive 
by  my  eyes  that  it  has  three  dimenlions  and  a 
fpherical  figure.  To  fay  that  this  i§  not  percep- 
tion, would  be  to  rejedt  the  authority  of  cuftom 
in  the  ufe  of  words,  which  no  wife  maix  wiU  do : 
But  that  it  is  not  the  teftimony  of  my^  fenfe  of 
feeing,  every  Philofopher  knows.  I  fee  only  ja 
circular  form,  having  the  light  and  colour  diftri-. 
buted  in  a  certain  way  over  it.  But  being  ac- 
cuftomed  to  obferve  this  diftribution  of  light  and 
colour  .only  in  a  fpherical  body,  I  immediately, 
from  what  I  fee,  believe  the  objed  to  be  fpheri-, 
cal,  and  fay  that  I  fee  or  perceive  it  to  be  fphe- 
rical. When  a  painter,  by  an  exadl  imitation 
of  that  diftribution  of  light  and  colour,  which  I 
have  been  aceuftomed  to  fee  only  in  a  real 
fphere,  deceives  me,  fo  as  to  make  me  take  that 
to  be  a  real  fphere,  which  is  only  a  painted  one^ 
the  teftimony  of  my  eye  is  true  ;  the  colour  and 
vifible  figure  of  the  objefl:  is  truly  what  I  fee  it 
to  be :  The  error  lies  in  the  conclufion  drawn 
from  what  I  fee,  to  wit,  that  the  objeft  has  three? 
dimenfions  and  a  fpherical  figure.  The  conclu- 
fion is  falfe  in  this  cafe ;  but  whatever  be  the 
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origin  of  thb  conclufion,  it  is  not  prbperlf  ibt 
teftimony  of  fenfe. 

To  this  clafs  we  mufi  refer  the  judgihents  W6 
are  apt  to  form  of  the  diftahce  and  magnitude 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  terreftrial  objeds 
feen  on  high.  The  miftakes  we  make  of  the 
magnitude  and  diftance  of  obje^  feen  through 
optical  glares,  or  through  an  atmofphere  uneomr 
monly  clear^  or  uncommonly  foggy,  belong  like- 
wife  to  this  clafs. 

The  errors  we  are  led  into  in  acquired  pereep^ 
tion  are  very  rarely  hurtful  to  us  in  the  conduft 
of  life ;  they  are  gradually  correiSed  by  a  mor» 
enlarged  experience,  and  a  more  perfed  know^ 
ledge  of  the  laws  of  Natare :  And  the  gatieral- 
laws  of  our  conftitution,  by  which  we  are  fome- 
times  led  into  them,  are  of  the  greateft  utility. 

We  come  into  the  world  ignorant  of  every 
thing,  and  by  our  ignorance  cxpofed  to  many 
dangers  and  to  many  miftakes.  The  regular 
train  of  caufes  and  efFe6ts,  which  Divine  Wif- 
dom  has  eftablifhed,  and  which  direds  every  ftep 
of  our  conduct  in  advanced  life,  is  unknown,  un- 
til it  is  gradually  difcovered  by  experience. 

We  muft  learn  much  from  experience  before 
we  can  reafon,  and  therefore  muft  be  liable  to 
many  errors.  Indeed,  I  apprehend,  that,  in  the 
fir  ft  part  of  life,  reafon  would  do  us  much  more 
hurt  than  good.  Were  we  fenfibk  of  our  con- 
dition in  that  period,  and  capable  of  refleding 

upon 
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Upon  it,  we  Ihould  be  like  a  man  in  the  dark, 
furrounded  with  dangers^  where  every  fiep  he 
takes  may  be  into  a  pit.  Reafon  would  dired 
him  to  fit  down,  and  wait  till  he  could  fee  about 
him. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  fuppofe  an  infant  en- 
dowed with  reafon,  it  would  dired  him  to  do 
nothing,  till  he  knew  what  could  be  done  with 
fafety*  This  he  can  only  know  by  experiment, 
and  experiments  are  dangerous.  Reafon  directs, 
that  experiments  that  are  full  of  danger  ihould 
not  be  made  without  a  very  urgent  caufe.  It 
would  therefore  make  the  infant  unhappy,  and 
hinder  his  improvement  by  experience. 

Nature  has  followed  another  plan.  The  child, 
unapprehenfive  of  danger,  is  led  by  infUndl  to 
exert  all  his  active  powers,  to  try  every  thing 
without  the  cautious  admonitions  of  reafon,  and 
to  believe  every  thing  that  is  told  bim.  Some* 
times  he  fuffers  by  his  rafhnefs  what  reafon  would 
have  prevented :  But  his  fuSering  proves  a  fa* 
lutary  difcipline,  and  makes  him  for  the  future 
avoid  the  caufe  of  it.  Sometimes  he  is  impofed 
upon  by  his  credulity  ;  but  it  is  of  infinite  be-« 
nefit  to  him  upon  the  whole.  His  adivity  and 
credulity  are  move  ufeful  qualitiies,  and  better 
inftrudors  than  reafon  would  be ;  they  teach 
him  more  in  a  day  than  reafon  would  do  in  a 
year  \  they  furnifh  a  ftock  of  materials  for  reafon 
te  work  upon  \  they  make  him  eafy  and  happy 
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in  a  period  of  his  ^xiilence,  when  reafon  could 
only  ferve  to  fuggeft  a  tboufand  tormenting 
anxieties  and  fears:  And  he  ads  agreeably  to 
the  conftitution  and  intention  of  Nature,  even 
Ti'hen  he  does  and  believes  what  reafon  would 
notjuftify.  So  that  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
of  the  Author  of  Nature  is  no  lefs  confpicuous 
in  with-holdingtheexercife  of  our  reafon  in  this 
period,  than  in  bellowing  it  when  we  are  ripe 
for  it. 

A  third  tlafs  of  errors,  afcribed  to  the  fallacy 
of  the  fenfeSy  proccds  from  ignorance  of  the  laws 
pf  Nature. 

The  laws  of  Nature  (I  mean  npt  moral  bi^t 
phyfical  laws)  are  learned,  either  from  our 
own  experience,  or  the  experience  of  others, 
who  have  had  occafion  to  obferve  the  courfe  of 
Nature. 

Ignorance  of  thofe  laws,  or  inattention  to 
them,  is  apt  to  occafion  falfe  judgments  with 
regard  to  the  objeds  of  fenfc,  cfpecially  thofe 
of  hearing  s^nd  of  fight ;  which  falfe  judgments 
are  often,  without  good  reafon,  called  fallacies 
of  fenfe. 

Sounds  affed  the  ear  differently,  according  as 
the  founding  body  is  before  oit  behind  us,  on  the 
right  hand  or  on  the  left,  near  or  at  a  great  di- 
ftance.  We  learn,  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
found  aft'eds  the  ear,  on  what  hand  we  are  to 
look  for  the  founding  body  \  and  in  moll  ca{!gs 

we 
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we  judge  right.  But  we  are  fometimes  deceived 
by  echos,  or  by  whifpering  galleries,  or  fpeaking 
trumpets,  which  return  the  found,  or  alter  its 
direftion,  or  convey  it  to  a  diftance  without  di- 
minution. 

The  deception  is  ftill  greater,  becaufe  more 
uncommon,  which  is  faid  to  be  produced  by  Ga- 
ftriloquifts,  that  is,  perfons  who  have  acquired 
the  art  of  modifying  their  voice,  fo  that  it  fliall 
afFedt  the  ear  of  the  hearers,  as  if  it  came  from 
another  perfon,  or  from  the  clouds,  or  from  un- 
der the  earth.  ^ 

I  never  had  the  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with 
any  of  thefe  artifts,  and  therefore  cannot  fay  to 
what  degree  of  perfedion  the  art  may  have  been 
carried. 

I  apprehend  it  to  be  only  fuch  an  imperfeft 
imitation  as  may  deceive  thofe  who  are  inatten- 
tive, or  under  a- panic.  For  if  it  could  be  car- 
ried to  perfection,  a  Gaftriloquift  would  be  as 
dangerous  a  man  in  fociety  as  was  the  fliepherd 
GiGEs,  who,  by  turning  a  ring  upon  his  finger, 
could  make  himfelf  invifible,  and  by  that  means, 
from  being  the  King's  fhepherd,  became  King 
of  Lydia. 

If  the  Gaftriloquifts  have  all  been  too  good 
men  to  ufe  their  talents  to  the  detriment  of 
others,  it  might  at  leaft  be  expedted  that  fome  of 
them  (hould  apply  it  to  their  own  advantage. 
If  it  could  be  brought  to  any  confiderable  degree 

Ee4  of 


f^ptnrfedio&t  it  feems  to-be  ab  pfoptr  aa*eiigij«e 
Cbx  drawing  Aoney  by  the  exhilMtioo  of  it,  as 
kgtrdemain  or  rope-diuicms,  But  I  havc^  never 
beard  of  any  ezbitattioQ  of  tbie  kind,  a^d  tbere-, 
fore  am  apt  to  think  that  it  is  too'  coarie  an  imi^* 
tation  ts^  bear  exbibitioa  eveg  ta  |be  indgar* 

Some- ace  iafd  to  have  the  art  of  imiiattng  the 
viMCe  of  anothei;  fo  exa&ly,  that-  i^  the  ^dafk 
ibey  might  be  tal^en  feir  the  perfon  whofe  voice 
they  iraitkte.  I  am  apt  to  think,,  that  this  fvt 
alfo,  in  the  relations  wmie  of  it,  ia  magMfied 
beyond  the  truth,  as  wonderful  relations  are  apt 
to  be,  and  Ithat  an  attentive  ear  would  be  able  to 
4iftiagui0i  the  popy  .from  the  original. 

It  ia  indeed  a  wonderful  inftance  of  the  ac- 
furacy  as  well  as  of  the  truth  of  our  fenfes,  in 
things  that  are  of  real  ufe  in  lifi%  that  we  are 
able  to  diilinguifh  all  our  acquaintance  by  their 
pouiiten^nce,  by  their  voice,  and  by  their  hand- 
writing, when  at  the  fame  time  we  are  often  un^ 
able  to  lay  by  what  minute  diflference  the  di- 
(Undtioq  is  made  ;  and  that  we  are  fo  very  rare- 
ly deceived  in  niatters  of  this  kind,  when  we 
give  proper  attention  to  the  informations  of 
fenfe. 

However,  if  ai\y  cafe  Ihquld  happen,  in  which 
founds  produced  by  different  caufes  are  not  di- 
ilinguifhable  by  :the  ear,  this  may  prove  that 
pur  fenfes  are  imperfed,  but  not  that  they  are 
ious.    The-  ear  may  not  be  able  to  draw 

the 
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the  juft  concluiiony  but  it  is  only  oUr  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  found  that  leada  us  to  d  wrong 
conclufion. 

Deceptions  of  fight,  arifing  from  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  Nature,  are  more  numerous,  and 
more  remarkable  than  thofe  of  hearing. 

The  rays  of  light,  which  are  the  means  of 
feeing,  pafs  in  right  lines  from  the  objed  to  the 
eye,  when  they  meet  with  no  obftrudion  ;  and 
we  are  by  Nature  led  to  conceive  the  vifible  ob- 
jed  to  be  in  the  diredion  of  the  rays  that  come 
to  the  eye.  But  the  rays  may  be  refleded,  re- 
fradled,  or  infledled  in  their  paflage  from  the 
objedl  to  the  eye,  according  to  certain  fixed  laws 
of  Nature,  by  which  means  their  direction  may 
be  changed,  and  confequently  the  apparent 
place,  figure,  or  magnitude  of  the  objedl. 

Thus  a  child  feeing  himfelf  in  a  mirror,  thinks 
he  fees  another  child  behind  the  mirror,  that 
imitates  all  his  motions.  But  even  a  child  foon 
gets  the  better  of  this  deception,  and  knows  that 
he  fees  himfelf  only. 

All  the  deceptions  made  by  telefcopes,  micro- 
fcopes,  camera  obfcuras,  magic  lanthorns,  are  of 
the  fame  kind,  though  not  fo  familiar  to  the  vul- 
gar. The  ignorant  may  be  deceived  by  them  ; 
but  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  optics,  they  give  juft  and  true  infor- 
mation, and  the  laws  of  Nature  by  which 
they  are  produced  are  of  infinite  benefit  to  man- 
.kind. 

•  •  • 

There 
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'There  remaitis  another  clafs  of  errors;  coni^ 
wordy  called  decq>tions  of  fenfe,  and  the  'Onlj 
one,  as  I  apprehend,  to  which  that  name  caa  be 

'given  with  propriety  :  I  moan  fach-  as  proceed 
from  fome  diforder  or  preternatural  ftate,  either 
of  the  external  organ,  or  of  the  pen^tss  and-brain^ 
which  are  iotetnal  crgans  of  perception;  - 

In  a  delirium,  or  in  madnefs,  perception,  me- 
mory, imagination,  and  our  reafoning  powers, 

.  are  flrangely  difordered  and  confounded.  There 
are  likew.ife  difotders'  9^hich  if  ed  fome  of  our 
fenfes,  while  others  are  found.    Thus,  a  man 

'may  feel  pain  in  his  toes  aftter  the  leg  is  cut  off. 
He  may  feel  a  little  ball  double,  by  croffin^  his 
fingets.  He  may  fee  an  objed  double,  by  pot 
direding  both  eyes  properly  to  it.    By  prefling 

.  the  ball  of  his  eye,  he  may  fee  colours  that  are  not 
•real.  By  the  jaundice  in  his  eyes,  he  may  mi- 
ftalcp  colours.  Thefe  are  more  properly  de- 
ceptions of  fenfe  than  any  of  the  clafles  before 
mentioned. 

We  muft  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  lot  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  all  the  human  faculties  are 
liable,  by  accidental  ~  caufes,  to  be  hurt  and  un- 
fitted for  their  natural  fii unions,  either  wholly 
or  in  part :  But  as  this  imperfedion  is  common 
to  them  all,  it  gives  no  juft  ground  for  accounting 
any  one  of  them  fallacious  more  than  another. 

« 

Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  to  have  been  a 
common  error  of  Fhiloibphers  to  account  the 
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fenfes  fallacious.  And  to  this  error  they  have 
^dded  another,  that  one  ufe  of  reafon  is  to  de» 
ted  the  fallacies  of  fenfe. 

It  appears,  I  think,  from  what  has  been  faid, 
that  there*  is  no  more  reafon  to  account  our  fen- 
fes fallacious,  than  our  reafouy  our  memory,  or 
any  other  faculty  of  judging  which  Nature  hath 
given  us.  They  are  all  limited  arid  imperfeft  ; 
but  wifely  fuited  to  the  prefent  condition  of 
man.  '  We  are  liable  to  error  and  wrong  judg- 
ment in  the  ufe  of  them  all ;  but  as  little  in  the 
informations  of  fenfe  as  in  the  dedudions  of  > 
reafoning.  And  the  errors  we  fall  into  with  re- 
gard to  objefts  of  fenfe  are  not  correded  by 
reafon,  but  by  more  accurate  attention  to ;  the 
informations  we  may  receive  by  our  fenfes 
themfelves.  .  -^a. 

Perhaps  the  pride  of  Philofophers  may  have 
given  occafion  to  this  error.  Reafon  is  the  fa- 
culty  wherein  they  aflume  a  fuperiority  to  the 
pnlearned-  The  informations  of  fenfe  are  com- 
jnon  to  the  Philofopher  and  to  the  moft  illiterate : 
They  put  all  men  upon  a  level ;  and  therefore 
are  apt  to  be  undervalued.  We  muft,  however, 
be  beholden  to  the  informations  of  fenfe  for  the 
greateft  and  moft  interefting  part  of  our  know- 
ledge. The  wifdom  of  Nature  has  made  the 
inoft  ufeful  things  moft  common,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  defpifed  on  that  account.  Nature 
Ijkewife  forces  our  belief  in  thofe  infonnations, 

and 
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and  all  the  attempts  of  philofophy  to  weaken  it 
are  firuitleft  and  vain. 

I  add  only  one  obfervation  to  what  has  been  faid 
upon  this  fubjed.  It  is,  that  there  feems  to  be 
a  contradidion  between  what  Philofophers  teach 
concerning  ideas,  and  their  doArine  of  the  fid- 
laciouineis  of  the  fenfes.  We  are  taught  that 
the  oflice  of  the  fenles  is  only  to  give  us  the 
ideas  of  external  objeds.  If  this  be  fo,  there 
can  be  no  fallacy  in  the  fenfcs.  Ideas  can  nei- 
ther be  true  nor  falfe.  If  the  fenfes  teftify  no- 
thing,  they  cannot  give  £dfe  tellimony •  If  they 
are  not  judging  Acuities,  no  judgment  can  be 
imputed  to  them,  whether  fidfe  or  true.  There 
is,  therefbre,  a  contradidion  between  the  com- 
mon dodrine  concerning  ideas  and  that  of  the 
{allacioufhers  of  the  fenfes.  Both  may  be  falfe; 
as  I  believe  they  are,  but  both  cannot  be  true. 
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OF  MEMORY. 


CHAP    I. 

Things  obvious  and  certain  with  regard  to  Memory. 

IN  the  gradual  progrefs  of  man,  f?om  infancy 
to  maturity,  there  is  a  certain  order  in  which 
his  faculties  are  unfolded,  and  this  feems  to  boi 
the  beft  order  we  can  follow  in  treating  of  them. 
The  external  fenfes  appear  firlt ;  memory  foon 
follows,  which  we  are  now  to  confider. 

It  is  by  memory  that  we  have  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  things  pad :  The  fenfes  give  us 
information  of  things  only  as  they  exift  in  the 
prefent  moment ;  and  this  information,  if  it 
ivere  not  preferved  by  memory,  would  vanifh 
ibftantly,  and  leave  us  as  ignorant  as  if  it  had 
never  been. 

Memory 
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Memory  muft  have  an  objed.  Every  mari 
trho  remembers  muft  remember  fomething,  and 
that  which  he  remembers  is  called  the  objeft  of 
his  remembrance.  In  this,  memory  agrees  with 
perception,  but  differs  from  fenfation,  which  has 
no  objedl  biit^the  feeling  itfelf. 

Every  man  can  diftinguifti  the  thing' remem- 
bered from  the  remembrance  of  it*  We  may  re- 
member any  thing  which  we  have  ften,  or  heard^ 
or  known,  or  done,  or  fuffered ;  but  the  remem- 
brance of  it  is  a  particular  ad  of  the  mind  which 
now  exifts,  and  of  which  we  are  confcious.  To 
confound  thefe  two  is  an  abfurdity,  which  a 
thinking  man  could  not  be  led  into,  but  by  fome 
falfe  hypothefis  which  hinders  him  from  reflec- 
ting upon  the  thing  which  he  would  explain 
by  it. 

In  memory  we  do  not  find  fuch  a  train  of  ope- 
rations, conneded  by  our  conflitution  as  in  per- 
ception. When  we  perceive  an  objedl  by  our 
fenfes,  there  is,  firft,  fome  impreffion  made  by 
the  objeft  upon  the  organ  of  fenfe^  either  imme- 
diately or  by  means  of  fome  medium.  By  thia 
an  impreflion  is  made  upon  the  nerves  and  brain, 
in  confequence  of  jcvhich  we  feel  fome  fenfation  ; 
and  that  fenfation  is  attended  by  that  conception 
and  belief  of  the  external  objed  which  we  call 
perception.  Thefe  operations  are  fo  conneded 
in  our  conflitution,  that  it  is  difficult  to  disjoin 
them  in  our  conceptions,  and  to  attend  to  each 

without 
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without  confounding  it  with  the  others.  But  i^ 
the  operations  of  memory  we  are  free  from  this 
embarraffment  ;  they  are  eaiily  diftinguifhed 
from  all  other  adls  of  the  mind,  and  the  names 
which  denote  them  are  free  from  all  ambiguity* 

The  objeA  of  memory,  or  thing  remembered, 
muft  be  fomething  that  is  paft  ;  as  the  object  of 
perception  and  of  confcioufhefs  mud  be  fome- 
thing which  is  prefent :  What  now  is,  cannot  be 
an  objed:  of  memory ;  neither  can  that  which  is 
paft  and  gone  be  an  objed  of  perception  or  of 
coivfcioufnefs. 

Memory  is  always  accompanied  with  the  be- 
lief of  that  which  we  remember,  as  perception  is 
accompanied  with  the  belief  of  that  which  we 
perceive,  and  confcioufnefs  with  the  belief  of 
that  whereof  we  are  confcious.  Perhaps  in  in- 
fancy, or  in  a  diforder  of  mind,  things  remem- 
bered may  be  confounded  with  thofe  which  arc 
merely  imagined  ;  but  in  mature  years,  and  in  a 
found  ftate  of  mind,  €very  lAan  feels  that  he 
muft  believe  what  he  diftindly  remembers, 
though  he  can  give  no  other  reafon  of  his  belielj 
but  that  he  remembers  the  thing  diftindly; 
whereas,  when  he  merely  imagines  a  thing  ever 
fo  diftindly,  he  has  no  belief  of  it  upon  that  ac- 
count. 

This  belief,  which  we  have  from  diftin£t  me- 
mory, we  account  real  knowledge,  no  lefs  cer- 
tain than  if  it  was  grounded  on  demonftration ; 

n0 
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no  nian  in  his  wits  calls  it  in  queftion,  ox  will 
hear  any  argument  againft  it.    The  teftimony  of 
witnefies  in  canfes  of  life  and  death  depends  up*  - 
on  it,  and  all  the  knowledge  of  mankind  of  paft 
events  is  buik  on  this  foundation. 

There  are  cafes  in  which  a  man's  memory  is 
lefs  diftindl  and  determinate,  and  where  he  is 
ready  to  allow  that  it  may  have  failed  him ;  but 
this  does  not  in  the  leaft  weaken  its  credit,  when 
it  is  perfeAly  diftind. 

Memory  implies  a  conception  and  belief  of  pail 
duration  ;  for  it  is  impoffible  that  a  man  (hould 
remember  a  thing  diftindUy,  without  believing 
fome  interval  of  duration,  more  or  lefs,  to  have 
palTed  between  the  lime  it  happened,  and  the 
prefent  moment ;  and  I  think  it  is  impoffible  to 
ihow  how  we  could  acquire  a  notion  of  duration 
if  we  had  no  memory. 

Things  remembered  rauft  be  things  formerly 
perceived  or  known.  I  remember  the  tranfit  of 
Venus  over  the  fun  in  the  year  1769.  1  mud 
therefore  have  perceived  it  at  the  time  it  hap- 
pened, otherwife  I  could  not  now  remember  it. 
Our  firft  acquaintance  with  any  objeft  of  thought 
cannot  be  by  remembrance.  Memory  can  only 
produce  a  continuance  or  renewal  of  a  former 
acquaintance  with  the  thing  remembered. 

The  remembrance  of  a  pad  event  is  neceflarily 
accompanied  with  the  convidion  of  our  own  ex- 
iftence  at  the  time  the  event  happened.     I  can- 
not 
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Hot  remember  a  thing  that  happened  a  year'ago, 
without  a  conyi£!ion  as  ftrong  as  memory  can 
give,  that  I,  the  fame  identical  perfon  who  now 
remember  that  event,  did  then  exift. 

What  I  have  hitherto  faid  concerning  me- 
mory, I  confider  as  principles  which  appear  ob- 
vious and  certain  ^to  evfery  man  who  will  take 
the  pains  to  reflecSl  upon  the  ^  operations  of  his 
own  mind.  They  are  fafts  of  which  every  man 
mull  judge  by  what  he  feels ;  and  they  admit  of 
no  other  proof  but  an  appeal  to  every  man^s  own 
refledlion.  I  (hall  therefore  take^them  for  grant- 
ed in  what  follows,  and  fliall  firft  draw  fome 
conclufions  from  them,  and  then  examine  the 
theories  of  Philofophers  concerning  memory,  and 
concerning  duration,  and  our  perfonal  identity, 
of  which  we  acquire  the  knowledge  by  memory. 


C  H  A  P.     11. 

Memory  an  original  Faculty. 

FIRST,  I  thipk  it  appears  that  memory  is  an 
original  faculty  given  us  by  the  Author  of 
our  being,  of  which  we  can  give  no  account,  but 
that  we  are  fo  made* 

The  knowledge  which  I  have  of  things  pad 
by  my  memory,  feems  to  me  as  unaccountable  as 
an  immediate  knowledge  would  be  of  things  to 
Vol.  I  F  f  come  ; 
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come  ;  and  I  can  give  no  reafon  why  I  fhould 
have  the  one  and  not  the  other,  but  that  fuch  is 
the  will  of  my  Maker.  I  find  in  my  mind  a  di- 
ftinft  conception  and  a  firm  belief  of  a  feries  of 
pad  events ;  but  how  this  is  produced  I  know 
not.  1  call  it  memory,  but  this  is  only  giving  a 
name  to  it ;  it  is  not  an  account  of  its  caufe.  I 
believe  moft  firmly  what  I  diftindly  remember  ; 
but  I  can  give  no  reafon  of  this  belief.  It  is  the 
infpiration  of  the  Almighty  that  gives  me  this 
underftanding. 

When  I  believe  the  truth  of  a  mathematical 
axiom,  or  of  a  mathematical  propofition,  1  fee 
that  it  muft  be  fo :  Every  man  who  has  the  fame 
conception  of  it  fees  the  fame.  There  is  a  ne- 
ceffary  and  an  evident  connexion  between  the 
fubjeft  and  the  predicate  of  the  propofition ; 
and  I  have  all  the  evidence  to  fnpport  my  belief 
which  I  can  poflibly  conceive. 

When  I  believe  that  I  waftied  my  l^ds  and 
face  this  morning,  there  appears  no  neccflity  in 
the  truth  of  this  propofition.  It  might  be,  or  it 
might  not  be.  A  man  may  dillindly  conceive 
it  without  believing  it  at  all.  How  then  do  I 
come  to  believe  it  ?  I  remember  it  diftinftly. 
This  is  all  I  can  fay.  This  remembrance  is  an 
act  of  my  mind.  Is  it  impoflible  that  this  a6i 
Ihould  be,  if  the  event  had  not  happened  ?  I  con- 
fefs  I  do  not  fee  any  neceflary  connexion  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other.     If  any  man  can 

fhow 
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fhow  fuch  a  neceflary  connedlion,  then  I  think 
that  belief  which  we  have  of  what  we  remem* 
ber  will  be  fairly  accounted  for  j  but  if  this  can- 
not be  done,  that  belief  is  unaccountable,  and 
we  can  fay  no  moiQ  but  that  it  is  the  refult  of 
our  conftitution. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  experience 
we  have  had  of  the  fidelity  of  memory  is  a  good 
reafon  for  relying  upon  its  teftimony.  I  deny 
not  that  this  may  be  a  reafon  to  thofe  who  have 
had  this  experience,  and  who  refledl  upon  it. 
But  I  believe  there  are  few  who  ever  thought  of 
this  reafon,  or  who  found  any  need  of  it.  It 
muft  be  fome  very  rare  occafion  that  leads  a 
man  to  have  recourfe  to  it ;  and  in  thofe  who 
have  done  fo,  the  teftimony  of  memory  was  be- 
lieved before  the  experience  of  its  fidelity,  and 
that  belief  could  not  be  caufed  by  the  experience 
which  came  after  it. 

We  know  fome  abftradl  truths,  by  comparing 
the  terms  of  the  propofition  which  exprefles 
them,  and  jlerceiving  fome  neceflary  relation  or 
agreement  between  themu  It  is  thus  I  know 
that  two  and  three  make  five ;  that  the  diameters 
of  a  circle  are  all  equal.  Mr  Locke  having  dif- 
covered  this  fource  of  knowledge,  too  ralhly 
concluded  that  all  human  knowledge  might  be 
derived  from  it ;  and  in  this  he  has  been  follow- 
ed very  generally  ;  by  Mr  Hume  in  particular. 

F  f  2  But 
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But  I  apprehend,  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
exiftence  of  things  contingent  can  never  be  traced 
to  this  fource.  I  know  that  fuch  a  thing  exifts^ 
or  did  exift.  This  knowledge  cannot  be  derived 
fix)m  the  perception  of  a  neceflary  agreement  be- 
tween exiftence  and  the  thing  that  exifts,  be- 
caufe  there  is  no  fuch  neceflarj  agreement }  and 
therefore  no  fuch  agreement  can  be  perceived 
either  immediately,  or  by  a  chain  of  realbning. 
The  thing  does  not  exift  neceflarily,  but  by.  the 
will  and  power  of  him  that  made  it ;  and  there 
is  no  contradidion  follows  from  fuppofing  it  not 
to  exift. 

Whence  I  think  it  follows,  that  out  know** 
ledge  of  the  exiftence  of  our  own  thoughts,  of 
the  exiftence  of  all  the  material  objeds  about  us, 
and  of  all  paft  contingencies,  muft  be  derived, 
not  from  a  perception  of  neceflary  relations  or 
agreements,  but  from  fome  other  fource. 

Our  Maker  has  provided  other  means  for  gi- 
ving us  the  knowledge  of  thefe  things  ;  means^ 
which  perfedlly  anfwer  their  end,  and  produce 
the  effed  intended  by  them.  But  in  what  man- 
ner they  do  this,  is,  I  fear,  beyond  our  ikill  to 
explain.  We  know  our  own  thoughts,  and  the 
operations  of  our  minds,  by  a  power  which  wc 
call  confcioufnefs :  But  this  is  only  giving  a 
name  to  this  part  of  our  frame.  It  does  not  ex- 
plain its  fabric,  nor  how  it  produces  in  us  an  ir- 
refiftible  conviction  of  its  informations.  We  per- 

ceivc 
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ceive  material  objefts  and  their  fenfible  qualities 
by  our  fenfes ;  but  how  thejr  give  us  this  infor- 
mation, and  how  they  produce  our  belief  in  it, 
we  know  not.  We  know  many  paft  events  by 
memory ;  but  how  it  gives  this  information,  I 
believe,  is  inexplicable. 

It  is  well  known  what  fubtile  difputes  were 
held  through  all  the  fcholaftic  ages,  and  are  ftill 
carried  on  about  the  prefcience  of  the  Deity. 
Aristotle  had  taught,  that  there  can  be  no  cer- 
tain foreknowledge  of  things  contingent ;  and  in 
this  he  has  been  very  generally  followed,  upon 
no  other  grounds,  as  I  apprehend,  but  that  we 
cannot  conceive  how  fuch  things  fhould  be  fore- 
known, and  therefore  conclude  it  to  be  impbf^ 
fible.  Hence  has  arifen  an  oppofition  and  fup- 
pofed  inconfiftency  between  Divine  prefcience 
and  human  liberty.  Some  have  given  up  the 
firft  in  favour  of  the  laft,  and  others  have  given 
up  the  laft  in  order  to  fuppbrt  the  firft. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  thefe  difputants  have  .w...^ 
never  apprehended  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
reconciling  with  liberty  the  knowledge  of  what 
is  paft,  but  only  of  what  is  future.  It>s  pre- 
fcience only,  and  not  memory,  that  is  fuppofed 
to  be  hoftile  to  liberty,  and  hardly  reconcileable 
to  it. 

Yet  I  believe  the  difficulty  is  perfedly  equal 
in  the  one  cafe  and  in  the  othei-.  I  admit,  that 
ve  cannot  account  for  prefcience  of  the  actions 

F  f  3  of 
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I  of  a  free  agent.  But  I  maintain  that  we  can  as 
'  little  account  for  memory  of  the  paft  anions  pf 
I  a  free  agent.  If  any  man  thinks  he  can  prove 
that  the  a<flions  of  a  free  agent  cannot  be  fore- 
known, he  will  find  the  fame  arguments  of  equal 
force  to  prove  that  the  paft  adions  of  a  free  agent 
cannot  be  remembered.  It  13  true,  that  what  is 
paft  did  certainly  exift..  It  is  no  lefs  true,  that 
what  is  future  will  certainly  exift.  I  kpow  po 
reafpning  from  the  ponftitutio}!  of  the  agent, 
or  from  his  circumftances,  that  has  not  equal 
ftrength,  whether  it  be  applied  to  his  paft  or  tp 
his  future  adlions.  The  paft  was,  but  now  is 
not.  The  future  will  be,  but  now  is  not.  The 
prefent  is  equally  conneftcd,  or  unconnected 
with  both^ 

The  only  reafon  wjiy  men  have  apprehended 
fo  great  difparity  in  cafes  fo  perfedly  like,  I  take 
to  be  this.  That  the  faculty  of  memory  in  our- 
felves  convinces  us  from  faft,  that  it  is  not  io^- 
poffiblc  that  an  intelligent  being,  even  a  finite 
being,  Ihould  have  certain  knowledge  of  paft  ac- 
tions of  free  agents,  without  tracing  them  from 
any  thing  neceflarily  conneftcd  with  them.  But 
having  no  prefcience  in  ourfelves  correfponding 
to  our  memory  of  what  i^paft,  we  find  great  dif- 
ficulty in  admitting  it  to  be  poflible  even  in  the 
Supreme  Being, 

A  faculty  which  we  poflefs  in  fome  degree, 
^re  eafily  admit  tljaj^hS  Supreme  Being  n^ay 

a5  poflefs 
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poffefs  in  a  more  perfedl  degree  j  but  a  faculty, 
which  has  nothing  correfponding  to  it  in  our  con- 
ftitution,  we  will  hardly  allow  to  be  poffible. 
We  are  fo'  conftifuted  as  to  have  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  many  things  pad  ;  but  we  have 
no  intuitive  knjowledge  of  the  future.  Wp  might 
perhaps  havie  been  fo  conftituted  as  to  have  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  future,  but  not  of  the 
paft ;  nor  would  this  conftitution  have  been 
more  unaccountable  than  the  prefent,  though  it 
might  be  muqh  more  inconvenient.  Had  this 
been  our  conftitution,  we  fhould  have  found  no 
difBculty  in  admitting  that  the  Deity  may  know 
all  things  future,  but  v^sry  much  in  admitting 
bis  knowledge  of  things  that  are  paft- 

Our  original  faculties  are  all  unaccountable* 
Ofthefe  memory  is  one.  He  only  who  made 
them,  comprehends  fully  how  they  are  made, 
^nd  how  they  produce  in  us  not  only  a  concep- 
tion,  but  a  firm  belief  and  afTurance  of  things 
which  it  concerns  us  to  know. 


CHAP.    HI. 


Of  Duration^ 


FROM  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  firft 
chapter  of  this  Effay,  I  think  it  appears,, 
that  ovir  notions  of  duration,  as  well  as  our  be^: 

F  f  4  lief 
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lief  of  it,  is  got  by  the  faculty  of  memory.  It 
is  eflential  tp  every  thing  remembered  that  it  be 
fomething  which  is  pail ;  and  we  cannot  con- 
ceive a  thing  to  be  pail,  without  conceiving  fome 
duration,  more  or  lefs,  between  it  and  the  pjre* 
fent.  As  foon  therefore  as  we  remember  any 
thing,  we  mud  have  both  a  notion  and  a  belief 
of  duration.  It  is  neceiTarily  fuggefted  by  every 
operation  of  our  memory  ;  and  to  that  faculty 
it  ought  to  be  afcribed.  This  is  therefore  a 
proper  place  to  coniider  what  is  known  concern* 
ing  it.     _ 

Duration,  exteniion,  and  number,  are  the  mea- 
fures  of  all  things  fubjeft  to  menfuration.  When 
we  apply  them  to  finite  things  which  are  mea- 
fured  by  them,  they  feem  of  all  things  to  be  the 
moil  diilindly  conceived,  and  moil  within  the 
reach  of  human  underftanding. 

Exteniion  having  three  dimeniions,  has  an 
cndlefs  variety  of  modifications,  capable  of  being 
accurately  defined ;  and  their  various  relations 
:^rni(h  the  human  mind  with  its  moft  ample  field 
of  demonftrative  reafoning.  Duration  having 
only  one  dimenfion,  has  fewer  modifications ; 
but  thefe  are  clearly  underftood  ;  and  their  rela- 
tions admit  of  meafure,  proportion,  and  demon- 
ftrative yeafoning. 

Number  is  called  difcrete  quantity,  becaufe  it 
U  compounded  of  units,  which  are  all  equal  and 
fimilar,  and  it  can  only  be  divided  into  units. 

This 
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This  is  true,  in  fome  fenfe,  even  of  fraflions  of 
unity,  to  which  we  how  commonly  give  the 
name  of  number.  For  in  every  fradional  num- 
ber the  unit  is  fuppofed  to  be  fubdivided  into  a 
certain  number  of  equal  parts,  which  are  the 
units  of  that  denomination,  and  the  fractions  of 
that  denomination  are  only  divifible  into  units 
of  the  fame  denomination.  Duration  and  cx^ 
teniion  are  not  difcrete,  but  continued  quanti- 
ty. They  confift  of  parts  perfedly  iimilar,  but 
divifible  without  end. 

In  order  to  aid  our  conception  of  the  magni»- 
tude  and  proportions  of  the  various  intervals  of 
duration,  we  find  it  neceflary  to  give  a  name  to^ 
fome  known  portion  of  it,  fuch  as  an  hour,  a 
day,  a  year.  Thefe  we  confider  as  units,  and 
by  the  number  of  them  contained  in  a  larger  in* 
terval,  we  form  a  diflinfi  conception  of  its  mag- 
nitude. A  fimilar  expedient  we  find  neceflary 
1K>  give  us  a  diftind:  conception  of  the  magni- 
tudes and  proportions  of  things  extended.  Thus, 
number  is  found  neceflary,  as  a  common  meafure 
of  extenfion  and  duration.  But  this  perhaps  is 
owing  to  the  weaknefs  of  our  underftanding.  It 
has  even  been  difcovered,  by  the  fagacity  of 
Mathematicians,  that  this  expedient  does  not  in 
all  cafes  anfwer  its  intention.  For  there  are 
proportions  of  trontinucd  quanity,  which  cannot 
be  perfedly  exprefled  by  numbers ;  fuch  as  tliat 

between 
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between  the  diagonal  and  fide  of  a  l^uarei  ^d 
many  others. 

The  parts  of  duration  have  to  other  parts  of 
it  the  relations  of  prior  ^d  pofterior,  and  to  th^ 
prefent  they  have  the  relations  of  pail  and  fu- 
ture. The  notion  of  paft  is  immediately  fugr 
gefted  by  memory,  as  has  been  before  obferved* 
And  when  we  have  got  the  notions  of  prefent 
and  paft,  and  of  prior  and  pofterior,  we  can 
from  thefe  frame  a  notion  of  the  future  ;  for  th^ 
future  is  that  which  is  pofterior  to  the  prefent. 
Neamefs  and  diilance  are  relations  equally  ap- 
plicable to  time  and  to  place.  Diftance  in  time, 
jand  diftance  in  place,  are  things  fo  different  in 
their  nature,  and  fo  like  in  their  relation,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  name  of 
diftance  is  applied  to  both  in  the  fame  or  an  gnat- 
logical  fenfe. 

The  extenfion  of  bodies  which  we  perceive 
by  our  fenfes,  leads  us  neceflarily  to  the  concep- 
tion and  belief  of  a  fpace  which  remains  im- 
moveable when  the  body  is  removed.  And  the 
duration  of  events  which  we  remember  leads  us 
neceffarily  to  the  conception  and  belief  of  a  du- 
ration, which  would  have  gone  on  uniformly, 
though  the  event  had  never  happened. 

Without  fpace  there  can  be  nothing  that  is 
extended.     And  without  time  there  can  be  no- 
thing that  hath  duration.     This  I  think  unde-r 
friable.     And  yet  we  find  that  extenfion  and  du- 
ration 
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ration  are  not  more  clear  and  intelligible  than 
fpace  and  time  are  dark  and  difficult  objeds  of     j 
contemplation. 

As  there  muft  be  fpace  wherever  any  thing 
(extended  do^s  or  can  exift,  and  time  whe;a 
there  is  or  can  be  any  thing  that  ,^as  duration, 
we  can  fet  no  bpunds  to  either,  even  in  our  ima- 
gination.  They  defy  all  limita^tion.  The  one 
fwells  in  our  conception  to  immenfity,  the  other 
to  eternity. 

An  eternity  paft  is  an  objedl.  which  we  can- 
not comprehend  ;  but  a  beginning  of  time,  un- 
lefs  we  take  it  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  a  contra- 
didion.  By  a  common  figure  of  fpeech,  we 
give  the  name  of  time  to  thofe  motions  and  rer 
volutions  by  which  we  meafure  it,  fuch  as  days 
and  years.  We  can  conceive  a  beginning  of 
thefe  fenfible  meafures  of  time,  and  f^y  that 
there  was  a  time  when  they  were  not,  a  time 
undiflinguifhed  by  any  motion  or  change  ;  but 
to  fay  that  there  was  a  time  before  all  time,  is  a 
contradidion. 

All  limited  duration  is  comprehended  in  time, 
and  all  limited  extenfion  in  fpace.  Thefe,  in 
their  capacious  womb,  contain  all  finite  exiil- 
ences,  but  are  contained  by  none.  Created 
things  have  their  particular  place  in  fpace^  and 
their  particular  place  in  time ;  but  time  is  every 
where,  and  fpace  at  all  times.  /They  embrace 
each  the  other,  and  have  that  ipyftericiis  union 

which 
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which  the  fchooknen  conceived  between  fou\ 
mnd  body.  The  whole  t>f  each  is  in  every  part 
of  the  other. 

We  are  at  a  lofs  to  what  category  or  clafs  of 
things  we  ought  to  refer  them.  They  are  not 
beings,  but  rather  the  receptacles  of  every  crea- 
ted  being,  without  which  it  could  not  have  had 
the  poffibility  of  exiftence.  Philofophers  have 
endeavoured  to  reduce  all  the  objedb  of  human 
thought  to  thefe  three  clafles,  of  fubftances, 
modes,  and  relations.  To  which  of  them  (hall 
we  refer  time,  fpace  and  number,  the  moft  com^ 
mon  objeds  of  thought  ? 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  thought,  that  the  Deity, 
by  exifting  every  where,  and  at  all  times,  con- 
ftitutes  time  and  fpace,  immenGty  and  eternity. 
This  probably  fuggefted  to  his  great  friend  Dr 
Clarke  what  he  calls  the  argument  a  priori 
for  the  exiftence  of  an  immenfe  and  eternal  Be- 
ing. Space  and  time,  he  thought,  are  only  ab- 
ftraft  or  partial  conceptions  of  an  immenfity  and 
eternity,  which  forces  itfelf  upon  our  belief. 
And  as  immenfity  and  eternity  are  not  fubftan- 
ces,  they  muft  be  the  attributes  of  a  Being  who 
is  neceffarily  immenfe  and  eternal.  Thefe  arc 
the  fpeculations  of  men  of  fuperior  genius.  But 
whether  they  be  as  folid  as  they  are  fublime,  or 
whether  they  be  the  wanderings  of  imagination 
in  a  region  beyond  the  limits  of  human  under- 
ftanding^  I  am  unable  to  determine. 

The 
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The  fchoolmenmade  etemitjto  be  a  mtncjlans^ 
that  IS,  a  moment  of  time,  that  ftands  ftilL  This 
was  to  put  a  fpoke  into  the  wheel  of  time,  and 
might  give  fatis&ftion  to  thofe  who  are  to  be 
fatisfied  by  words  without  meaning.  But  I  can  as 
eafily  believe  a  circle  to  be  a  fquar©  as  time  to 
ftand  ftiU. 

Stich  paradoxes  and  riddles,  if  I  may  fo  call 
them,  men  are  involuntarily  led  into  when  thejr 
reafon  about  time  and  fpace,  and  attempt  to  com* 
prehend  their  nature.  They  are  probably  things 
of  which  the  human  Acuities  give  an  imperfed: 
and  inadequate  conceptioii.  Hence  difficulties 
arife  which  we  in  vain  attempt  to  overcome,  and 
doubts  which  we  are  unable  to  refolve.  Per* 
haps  fome  faculty  which  we  poflefs  not,  is  ne* 
ceffary  to  remove  the  darknefs  which  hangs  o- 
ver  them^  and  makes  us  fi>  apt  to  bewilder  our- 
fehres  when  we  reafoa  about  them. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Of  Identity. 


/ 


THE  conviftion  which  every  man  has  of  his 
identity,  as  far  back  as  his  memory 
reaches,  needs  no  aid  of  philofofphy  to  ftr^ngthen 
it,  and  no  philofophy  can  weaken  it,  witho« 
firft  producing  fome  degree  of  infinity. 

The  Philofopher,  however,  may  very  ptx^per-^ 
ly  confider  this  convidtton  as  a  phaenomenon  of 

human 
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human  natute  worthy  of  his  attention.  If  he 
can  difcover  its  caufe,  an  addition  is  made  to 
his  flock  of  knowledge  :  If  not,  it  muft  be  held 
as  a  part  of  our  original  conftitution,  or  an  effeA 
of  that  conftitution  produced  in  a  manner  un- 
known to  US4 

We  may  obferve,  firft  of  all ^  that  this  con- 
vidion  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  all  ejtercife 
of  reafon.  The  operations  of  reafon,  whether 
in  adion  or  in  fpeculation,  are  made  up  of  fuc- 
ceflive  parts.  The  antecedent  are  the  founda- 
tion of  the  confequent^  and  without  the  convic- 
tion that  the  antecedent  have  been  feen  or  done 
by  me,  I  could  have  no  reafon  to  proceed  to  the 
cohfequent,  in  any  fpeculation,  or  in  any  adive 
projed  whatever. 

There  can  be  -no  memory  of  what  is  paft 
without  the  convidion  that  we  exifted  at  the 
time  remembered.  There  may  be  good  argu- 
ments to  convince  me  that  I  exifted  before  the 
earlieft  thing  I  can  remember ;  but  to  fuppofe 
that  my  memory  reaches  a  moment  farther  back 
than  my  belief  and  convidion  of  my  exiftence, 
is  a  contradidion. 

The  moment  a  man  lofes  this  convidion,  as 
if  he  had  drunk  the  water  of  Lethe,  paft  things 
are  done  away  ;  and,  in  his  own  belief,  he  then 
begins  to  exift.  Whatever  was  thought,  or  faid, 
or  done,  or  fuffered,  before  that  period,  may  be- 
long to  fome  other  perfon  j   but  he  can  never 

impute 
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impute  it  to  himfelf,  or  take  any  fiibfequent  ftep 
that  fuppofes  it  to  be  his  doing. 

From  this  it  is  evident,  that  we  mull  have  the 
convidlipn  of  our  own  continued  exiftence  and 
identity,  as  foon  as  we  are  capable  of  thinking 
or  doing  any  thing,  on  account  of  what  we  have 
thought,  or  done,  or  fuffered  before ;  that  is,  as 
foon  as  we  are  reafonable  creatures. 

That  we  may  form  as  diftinft  a  notion  as  we 
are  able  of  this  phaenomenon  of  the  human 
mind,  it  is  proper  to  confider  what  is  meant  by 
identity  in  general,  what  by  our  own  perfonal 
identity,  and  how  we  are  led  into  that  invin- 
cible belief  and  conviction  which  every  man 
has  of  his  own  perfonal  identity,  as  far  as  his 
memory  reaches. 

Identity  in  general,  I  take  to  be  a  relation  be- 
tween a  thing  which  is  known  to  exift  at  one 
time,  and  a  thing  which  is  known  to  have  exift- 
ed  at  another  time.  If  you  alk  whether  they 
are  one  and  the  fame,  or  two  different  things,  e- 
very  man  pf  common  fenfe  underftands  the 
meaning  of  your  queftion  perfectly.  Whence 
we  may  infer  with  certainty,  that  every  man  of 
common  fenfe  has  a  clear  and  diftinft  notion  of 
identity. 

If  you  alk  a  definition  of  identity,  I  confefs  I 
can  give  none  ;  it  is  too  fimple  a  notion  to  ad- 
mit  of  logical  definition  :  I  can  fay  it  is  a  rela- 
tion, but  1  cannot  find  wprds  to  exprefs  the  fpe- 
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cific  difference  between  this  and  other  relations, 
though  1  am  in  no  danger  of  confounding  it 
with  any  other.  I  can  iky  that  diverfity  is  a 
contrary  relation,  and  that  fimilitude  and  dif&- 
militude  are  another  couple  of  contrary  rela- 
tionsy  which  every  man  eafily  diftinguilhes  iri 
his  conception  from  identity  and  diverfity. 

I  {et  evidently  that  identity  fuppofes  an  unin- 
terrupted continuance  of  exift^nce.  That  which 
hath  ceafed  to  exift,  cannot  be  the  fame  with 
that  which  afterwards  begins  to  exift ;  for  this 
would  be  to  fuppofe  a  being  to  exift  after  it 
ceafed  to  exift,  and  to  have  had  exiftence  before 
it  was  produced,  which  are  manifeft  contradic- 
tions. Continued  uninterrupted  exiftence  is 
therefore  neceflarily  implied  in  identity* 

Hence  we  may  infer,  that  identity  cannot, 
in  its  proper  fenfe,  be  applied  to  our  pains,  our 
pleafures,  our  thoughts,  or  any  operation  of  our 
minds.  .The  pain  felt  this  day  is  not  the  fame 
individual  pain  which  I  felt  y§fterday,  though 
they  may  be  fimilar  in  kind  and  degree,  and 
have  the  fame  caufe.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
every  feeling,  and  of  every  operation  of  mind : 
They  are  all  fucceflive  in  their  nature  like  time 
itfelf,  no  two  moments  of  which  can  be  the  fame 
moment. 

It  is  other  wife  witli  the  parts  of  abfolutefpace. 
They  always  are,  and  were,  and  will  be  the 
fame.     So  far^  I  think,  we  proceed  upon  clear 

ground 
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gfmind  in  fixing  the  notion  of  identity  in  gefi«^ 
raL 

It  is  perhaps  moi^^  diflScult  to  fefcertain  with 
precifion  the  meaning  of  perfonality ;  but  it  is 
not  neceflkry  in  the  prefent  fubjedl :  It  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  our  purpofe  to  obfeiTe,  that  all  ihaft-i 
kind  place  t^eir  perfonality  in  fbmething  th^t 
cannot  be  divided,  or  cohfift  of  parts.  A  part  of 
a  perfon  is  a  manifeft  abfurdity. 

When  a  man  lofes  his  eftate,  his  health,  bis 
firength,  he  is  ftill  the  fame  perfon,  and  has  loft 
nothing  of  his  perfonality.  If  he  has  a  leg  ot  an 
arm  cut  off,  he  is  the  fame  perfon  he  was  before^ 
The  amputated  member  is  no  part  of  his  petfon, 
otherWife  it  would  have  a  right  to  a  part  of  his 
cftate,  and  be  liable  <bf  ^  part  of  his  engage^ 
ments :  It  would  be  entitled  to  a  (hate  of  his 
merit  and  demerit^  which  is  'manifcftly  abfurd. 
A  perfon  is  fomething  indivifible,  and  is  what 
Leibniti  calls  a  monad. 

My  perfonal '  identity,  therefbte,  implies  the 
continued  exift^ncfe  of  that  indivifible  thing 
which  I  call  myfelf.  Whatever  this  felf  may 
be,  it  is  fomething  which  thinks,  and  deliberates^ 
and  refolves,  and  a^s,  and  fuffers^  I  am  not 
thought,  I  am  not  adion,  I  am  not  ftelitig ;  I 
am  fomething  that  thinks,  and  aSs,  afad  fuifers. 
My  thoughts,  and  anions,  and  fdelings,  ehangtl 
every  motnent ;  they  have  no  continued^  but  ^ 
fucceffive  exiftence ;  but  ^^Aftlfidt  /,  to  Which 
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they  bdongy  i>  pcnnanentp  and  has  die  iame  re- 
lation to  all  the  fncceeding  tfaoughts,  aftions^ 
and  feelings,  wlucb  I  call  mine. 

Such  are  the  notions  that  I  have  ef  my  pct^^ 
fenal  identiQr*  Bnt  perhaps  it  may  be  laid^ 
tfab  may  all  be  fimcy  wkh(Hit  realiQr*  How  da 
yon  know  ;•  what  evidence  have  you,  diat  thoDe: 
isfuch  a  permanent  felf  which  has  a  daim  to  all 
the  thoughts^  adions,  and  fedings,  which  yoa 
tan  yours? 

To  this  I  anfwerr  that  the  premier  evidence  I 
have  of  all  this  k  remembrance.  I  remembcs 
that  twenty  years  ago  I  converfed  with&cha 
perfon ;  I  remember  ieveral  things  that  palled 
in  that  converfation ;  my  memory  teftifies  not 
only  that  this  was  done,  bmt  diat  it  was  done  bjF 
me  who  now  remember  it :  If  it  was  done  by  me,. 
I  muft  have  exifted  at  that  time,  and  continued  to 
exiil  from  that  time  to  the  prefent :  If  the  iden- 
tical perfon  whom  I  call  myfelf,  had  not  a  part 
in  that  converfation,  my  memory  is  fallacious  ; 
it  gives  a  diftind.  and  pofitive  teftimony  of  what 
is  not  true.  Every  man  in  his  fenfes  believes 
what  he  diftindly  remembers,  and  every  thing, 
he  remembers  convin^ces  him  that  he  exifted  at 
the  time  remembered. 

Although  memory  gives  the  moft  irrefiftible. 
evidence  of  my  being  the  identical  perfon  that 
did  fuch  a  thipg,  at  fuch  a  time,  I  may  have 
other  good  evidence  of  things  which  befel  me,, 
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iind  which  I  do  not  remember :  I  know  l^ho 
bare  me,  and  fuckled  me,  but  I  do  not  remem^ 
ber  thefe  events^ 

It  may  here  be  obfenred,  (though  ihe  obfet^ 
ration  would  have  been  unneceflary,  if  fome 
great  Philofophers  had  not  contradided  it),  that 
it  is  not  my  remembering  any  adlion  of  mine 
that  makes  me  to  be  the  perfon  who  did  it.  This 
i  remembrance  makes  me  to  know  aOuredly  that 
I  did  it ;  but  I  might  have  done  it,  though  I  did 
not  remember  it.  That  relation  to  me,  which 
is  exprefled  by  faying  that  i  did  it,  would  be  the 
fame,  though  I  had  not  the  leaft  remembrance 
of  it.  To  fay  that,  my  remembering  that  I  did 
fuch  a  thing,  or,  as  fome  choofe  to  exprefs  it,  my 
beiog  confcious  that  I  did  it,  makes  me  to  have 
done  it,  appears  to  me  as  great  an  abfurdity  as 
it  would  be  to  fay,  that  my  belief  that  the  world 
was  created,  made  it  to  be  created^ 

When  we  pafs  judgment  on  the  identity  of 
other  perfons  befides  ourfelves^  we  proceed  upon 
other  grounds^  and  determine  from  a  variety  of 
circumilances,  which  fometimes  produce  the  firm- 
eft  afTutance^  and  fometimes  leave  room  for  doubt* 
The  identity  of  perfons  has  often  furniftied  mat- 
ter of  ferious  litigation  before  tribunals  of 
juftice.  But  Qo  man  of  a  found  mind  ever 
doubted  of  his  own  identity,  iis  fiu: .  as  he  di« 
ftindtly  remembered. 
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The  identity  of  a  perfon  is  a  perfedl  identity  ; 
whereTCF  it  h  real,  it  admits  of  no  degrees; 
and  it  is  iihpoffible  that  a  perfon  (hould  be  in 
part  the  fame,  and  in  part  diflferent ;  becaufe  a 
^rfon  is  a  monads  and  is  not  diviiible  into  parts. 
The  evidence  of  identity  in  other  perlbns  be- 
fides  ourfelves,  does  indeed  admit  of  all  degrees, 
from  what  we  account  certainty,  to  the  lead  de- 
gree of  probability*  But  ftill  it  is  true,  that  the 
lame  perfon  is  perfectly  the  fame,  and  cannot  be 
fo  in  part,  or  in  fome  degree  only. 

For  this  caufe,  I  have  firil  coniidered  pe^fonal 
identity,  as  that  which  is  perfect  in  its  kind, 
and  the  natural  meafute  of  that  which  is  im- 
perfedt. 

We  probably  at  firft  derive  our  notion  of  iden- 
tity from  that  natural  conviftion  which  every 
man  has  firom  the  dawn  of  reafon  of  his  own 
identity  and  continued  exiftence.  The  opera^ 
tions  of  our  minds  are  all  fucceffive,  and  have  no 
continued  exiftence.  But  the  thinking  being 
has  a  continued  exiilence,  and  we  have  an  in^* 
Tincible  belief,  that  it  remains  the  iame  when 
all  its  thoughts  and  operations  change. 

Our  judgments  of  the  identity  of  objefts  of 
fenfe  feem  to  be  formed  much  upon  the  fame 
grounds  as  our  judgments  of  the  identity  of  other' 
perfon  s  beiides  ourfelves. 

Wherever  we  obferve  great  fimilarity,  we  are 
apt  to  prefume  identity,  if  no  reafon  appears  to 
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the  contrary.  Two  ofar^efts  ever  fo  like,  whea 
they  are  perceived  at  the  fame  time,  cannot  be 
the  fame :  But  if  they  are  prefcntcd  to  our  fea- 
fes  at  different  times^  we  are  apt  to  think  theiH 
the  fame,  merely  from  their  fimilarity. 

Whether  this  be  a  natural  prejudice,  or  from 
whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  it  certainly  appears 
in  children  from  infancy ;  and,  when  we  grow 
up,  it  is  confirmed  in  moil  infiances  by  expe- 
rience :  For  we  rarely  find  two  individuals  of 
the  fame  fpecies  that  are  not  didinguifhable  by 
obvious  differences. 

A  man  challenges  a  thief  whom  he  finds  in 
polTeifion  of  his  horfe  or  his  watch,  only  on  fi- 
milarity. When  the  Watchmaker  fwears  that  he 
fold  this  watch  to  fuch  a  perfon,  his  teflimony  is 
grounded  on  fimilarity.  The  teftimony  of  wit- 
neffes  to  the  identity  of  a  perfon  is  commonly 
grounded  on  no  other  evidence. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  evidence  we  have  of 
our  own  identity,  as  far  back  as  we  remember^  is 
totally  of  a  different  kind  from  the  evidence  wc 
have  of  the  identity  of  other  perfons,  or  of  ob*- 
jeds  of  fenfe.  The  firft  is  grounded  on  memory, 
and  gives  undoubted  certaintyi  The  laft  19 
grounded  on  fimilarity,  and  on  other  circum* 
fiances,  which  in  many  ca£es  are  nolfb  decifive 
las  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

It  may  likewife  be  obfefved^  that  the  identity 
of  objeds  of  ienfe  is  never,  perfed.    All  bodies, 
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«s  they  confift  of  innumerable  parts  that  may  be 
disjoined  from  them  by  a  great  variety  of  caufes, 
are  fubjedt  to  continual  changes  of  their  fub- 
ftance,  increaiing,  dimi(hing,  changing  infen^ 
fibly.  When  fuch  alterations  are  gradual,  be^ 
caufe  language  could  not  afford  a  different  name 
for  every  different  ftate  of  fuch  a  changeable  be- 
ing, it  retains  the  fame  name,  and  is  confidered 
as  the  fame  thing.  Thus  we  fay  of  an  old  regi- 
ment, that  it  ^did  fuch  a  thing  a  century  ago, 
though  there  now  is  not  a  man  alive  who  then 
belonged  to  it.  We  fay  a  tree  is  the  fame  in 
the  feed-bed  and  in  the  foreft.  A  fhip  of  war, 
which  has  fucceffively  changed  her  anchors,  hej 
tackle,  her  fails,  her  mails,  her  planks,  and  her 
timbers,  while  fhe  keeps  the  fame  name,  is  the 
fame. 

The  identity  therefore  which  we  afcribe  to 
bodies,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  not  perr- 
fed  identity ;  it  is  rather  fomething,  which,  for 
the  conveniency  of  fpeech,  we  call  identity.  It 
admits  of  a  great  change  of  the  fubjed,  provid- 
ing the  change  be  gradual,  ibmetimes  even  of  a 
total  change.  And  the  changes  which  in  com- 
mon language  itre  made  confiftent  with  identity, 
differ  from  thofe  that  are  thought  to  deftroy  it, 
not  in  kind,  but  in  number  and  degree.  It  has 
no  fixed  nature  when  applied  to  bodies ;  and 
queftions  about  the  identity  of  a  body  are  very 
pften  qijeftions  about  words.    But  identity,  when 
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applied  to  perfonsy  has  no  ambiguity,  and  admits 
not  of  degrees,  or  of  more  and  lefs :  It  is  the 
foundation  of  all  rights  and  obligations,  and  of 
^  accountablenefs ;  and  the  notion  of  it  is  fixed 
and  precife* 


CHAP.    V. 

Mr  Locke's  Account  of  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas^ 
and  particularly  qf  tbe  Idea  of  Duration. 

IT  was  a  very  laudable  attempt  of  Mr  Locke 
*'  to  inquire  into  the  original  of  thbfe  ideas, 
*•  notions,  or  whatever  you  pieafe  to  call  them, 
**  which  a  man  obferves,  and  is  confcious  to  him- 
^'  felf  he  has  in  his  mind,  and  the  ways  where* 
'^^  by  the  underftanding  comes  to  be  fiimifhed 
''  with  them/^  No  man  was  better  qualified 
for  this  inveftigation ;  and  I  believe  no  man 
ever  engaged  in  it  with  a  more  fincere  love  of 
truth. 

His  fuccefs,  though  great,  would,  I  apprehend^ 
have  been  greater,  if  he  had  not  too  early  form« 
ed  a  fyftem  or  hypothefis  upon  this  fubje£t,  with* 
out  all  the  caution  and  patient  induction,  which 
is  neceflary  in  drawing  general  conclufions  from 
fads. 

The  fum  of  his  doctrine  I  take  to  be  this, 
^'  That  all  our  ideas  or  notions  may  be  reduced 
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Xtiat.  tt^  fim(4e  ^e  pwely  the  wojk  of  Natiuc, 

th«  ipieri|^<U^  £ein^  msr^ly  ]g»SX^  in  i:*- 
ccsiTiQg.^hem;  XW  th^j  are  all  (U^ft^  b^ 
two  powers  of  the  mind,  to  wit,  fejBJ^tioa  and 
jrefledion ; .  and  that  they  are  the  materials  of 
all  our  knowledge.  That  the  other  clafs  of 
complex  ideas  ar«  for9ie4  hy  the  mide^ftanding 
itfeli*,  which  being  once  ftored  with  fimple  ideas 
of  fenfetioo  and  reflcaio^  bas  tRe  p<xw  to  if- 
peat,  tQ  compare,  an4  tP  cambioe  tbem  ^YOd  tp 
an  abnoft  infinite  variety,  and  fo  can  make  at 
pleafur^  9&V  QQj^pU;;:  i^^as  ;  ^Vt  tUat  it  '^  oat 
in  the  power  of  tfec  fligft  e3(ra}te4  wit,  Of  lenlapr^ 
^d  un4er^ap4u)$^  1>;  V^  quickneis  qip  yariety 
of  thought,  tp  \nveut  or  frawe  wc  Aew  fyxxgifi 

idea  in  the  min4»  PQt  t^ep  iQ  by  tlic  t^o  way$ 
|>efore  mentioned.  That  as  our  power  over  tbp 
material  world  reaches  only  tg  the  compounding, 
dividing,  and  putting  together,  ip  various  forjQ[i$, 
the  matter  which  God  has  made^  but  reaches  nQt 
to  the  produdion  or  annihilation  of  a  lingle  a« 
torn  'y  fo  we  may  comppuntdj^  compare,  and  ab- 
ftradt  the  original  and  fii^pk  ideas  which  I^ature 
has  given  us  ;  but  aye  unable  tQ  faOiioa  in  qur 
Underflanding  any  fimple  idea^  wX.  received  iu 
l^y  our  fenfes  from  external  objed^  ox  by  reflec- 
'  tion  from  the  operations  of  our  own  mind  abput 
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Thi§  account  of  thjQ  origia  of  qU  our  ideas  is 
adopted  by  Biihop  B£KKi;i<£¥  9n4  Mr  Humb  ; 
but  foiue  very  ingenious  P)iilofoph/?r$»  who  have 
»  high  efleem  of  Loqi^£'^  EQky,  arc  diffatis- 
fied  with  it. 

Dr  Hutchinson  of  Glafgow,  in  his  Enquiry 
into  the  Ideas  of  JBQauty  ^x\A  Virtue^  has  en- 
deavQured  to  fhow  that  th^fe  are  original  and 
iimple  id^as,  furni(bed  by  original  powers,  which 
he  C9lls  the  fenfe  of  beauty  and  the  moral 
fenfe. 

Dr  Price,  in  his  Review  of  the  Principal 
Que^ons  and  Difficulties  in  M cMrals,  has  oblbr-* 
ved  very  juftly,  that  if  we  take  the  words  Jin- 
fation  and  reJleSlion^  as  Mr  Locjs:ji  has  defined 
them  in  the  begimiing  of  bi»  excellent  EfTay, 
it  will  be  impoffible  to  derive  fome  of  the  moft 
important  of  our  ideas  from  them  ;  and  that,  by 
the  underftanding,  that  is  by  our  judging  and 
reafoning  power,  we  are  futniihed  with  many 
fixnple  and  original  notions. 

Mr  hoQ%,z  fays,  th^t,  by  refte^lion,  he  would 
be  uaderftood  to  xm^n  '^  the  notice  which  the 
''  mind  takes  pf  its  own  Qperations,  and  the  man*- 
"  ner  of  them.'*  This,  I  think»  we  commonly 
call  conicioufnefs  ;  from  which*  indeed,  we  de- 
rive all  the  notions  we  have  of  the  operations 
Qf  our  own  mind$ ;  and  be  often  fpeaks  of  the 
operations  of  ouj;  qwu  0iindi»  as  the  only  obje<SU 
of  refledion. 

When 
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When  reflexion  is  taken  in  this  confined  fenfe, 
to  fay,  that  all  our  ideas  are  ideas  either  of  fen- 
fation  or  refledion^  is  to  fay,  that  every  thing 
we  can  conceive  is  either  fome  objed  of  fenfe^ 
or  fome  operation  of  our  own  mmds,  which  is 
far  from  being  true. 

But  the  word  refledion  is  commonly  ufed  in 
«  much  more  extenfive  fenfe ;  it  is  applied  to 
many  operations  of  the  mind,  with  more  pro- 
priety  than  to  that  of  confcioufheis.  We  ro- 
fledl,  when  we  remember,  or  call  to  mind  what 
is  paft,  and  furvey  it  with  attention.  We  refled» 
when  we  define,  when  we  diftinguilh,  when  we 
judge,  when  we  reafon,  whether  about  things 
material  or  intelleduai. 

When  refle^on  is  taken  in  this  fenfe,  which 
is  more  common,  and  therefore  more  proper 
than  the  fenfe  which  Mr  Locke  has  put  upon 
it,  it  may  be  juftly  faid  to  be  the  only  fource  of 
all  our  diilindt  and  accurate  notions  of  things. 
!For,  although  our  firft  notions  of  material  things 
are  got  by  the  external  fenfes,  ^and  our  firft  no- 
tions of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  by 
confcioufnefs,  thefe  firft  notions  are  neither  Am- 
ple nor  clear.  Our  fenfes  and  our  confcioufiiefs 
are  continually  fliifting  from  one  object  to  an* 
other ;  their  operations  are  tranfient  and  mo- 
mentory,  and  leave  no  diftinift  notion  of  their 
objeds,  until  they  are  recalled  by  memory,  exa- 
mined 
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mined  with  attention,  and  compared  with  other 
things. 

This  refledion  is  not  one  power  of  the  mind ; 
it  comprehends  many ;  fuch  as  recolle^lion,  at« 
tention,  diftinguifhing,  comparing^  judging.  By 
thefe  powers  our  minds  are  furniftied  not  only 
with  many  fimple  and  original  notions,  hut  with 
all  our  notions,  which  are  accurate  and  well  de- 
fined, and  which  alone  are  the  proper  materials 
of  reafoning.  Many  of  thefe,  are  neither  notions 
of  the  ohjeds  of  fenfe,  nor  of  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds,  and  therefore  neither  ideas  of 
fenfation,  nor  of  refledlion,  in  the  fenfe  that  Mr 
Locke  gives  to  refledion.  But  if  any  one  choofes 
to  call  them  ideas  of  reflection,  taking  the  word 
in  the  more  common  and  proper  fenfe,  I  have  no 
ohjedion. 

Mr  Locke  feems  to  me  to  have  ufed  the  word 
refledion  fometimes  in  that  limited  fenfe  which 
he  has  given  to  it  in  the  definition  before  men- 
tioned, and  fometimes  to  have  fallen  unawares 
into  the  common  fenfe  of  the  word ;  and  by  this 
ambiguity  his  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas 
is  darkened  and  perplexed. 

Having  premifed  thefe  things  in  general  of 
Mr  Locke's  theory  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  or 
notions,  I  proceed  to  fome  obfervations  on  his^ 
account  of  the  idea  of  duration. 

"  j^efledion,  he  fays,  upon  the  train  of  ideas, 
^^  which  appear  one  after  another  in  our  minds, 

'*is 
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^*  18  that  which  furnifhes  us  with  the  idea  of  fno- 
«  ceffion ;  and  the  diftance  between  any  two 
*^  parts  of  that  fucceffion^  is  tiiat  we  ail  du- 
«  ration." 

If  it  be  meant  that  the  idea  of  fuccefficMi  k 
prior  to  that  of  duration,  either  in  time,  or  in 
the  order  of  nature,  this,  I  think,  is  impoffibk, 
becaufe  fucceffiofi,  as  Dr  Price  joftlj  obfervci, 
prefuppofes  duration,  and  can  in  no  fenfe  be  prior 
to  it ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  more  proper 
to  derive  the  idea  of  fucceifion  from  that  of 
durati(H3. 

But  how  do  we  get  the  idea  of  fuccefBon  ?  It 
is,  fays  he,  by  refle6tkig  upon  the  train  of  idea^ 
which  appear  one  after  another  in  our  minds. 

Receding  upon  the  train  of  ideas  can  be  no^ 
thing  but  remembering  it,  and  giving  attention 
to  what  our  memory  teftifies  concerning  it ;  for 
if  we  did  not  remember  it,  we  could  not  have 
a  thought  about  it.  So  that  it  is  evident  that 
this  reflexion  includes  remembrance,  without 
which  there  could  be  no  refledion  on  what  is 
paft,  and  confequently  no  idea  of  fucceflion. 

It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  if  we  fpeak 
ftriftly  and  philofophically,  no  kind  of  fuccef- 
fion  can  be  an  obj^ft  either  of  the  fenfes,  or  of 
confcioufnefs  ;  becaufe  the  operations  of  both 
are  confined  to  the  prefettt  point  of  time,  and 
there  can  be  no  fucceffion  in  a  point  of  time ; 
and  on  that  account  the  motion  of  a  bo^ly,  which 

is 
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is  a  fucceffiye  change  of  place,  could  Aot.be  ob-*- 

m 

ferved  by  the  fenfes  alone  without  the  aid  of 
memory. 

As  this  obfervation  feenls  to  contradifA  the 
commpn  feufe  and  common  language  of  man- 
kind, when  they  affirm  that  they  fee  a  body 
move,  and  hold  motion  to  be  an  object  of  the 
fenfes,  it  is  proper  to  take  notice,  that  this  con^ 
tradition  between  the  Philofopher  and  the  vuU 
gar  is  apparent  only,  and  not  real«  It  arifes 
from  this,  that  Philofophers  and  the  vulgar  dif« 
fer  in  the  meanipg  they  put  upon  what  is  called 
the  prefint  time,  and  are  thereby  led  to  make  a 
different  limit  between  fenfe  and  memory. 

Philofophers  give  the  name  of  the  prefent  to 
that  indivifible  point  of  time,  which  divides  the 
future  from  the  pail :  But  the  vulgar  find  it  more 
convenient  in  the  affairs  of  life,  to  give  the  name 
of  prefent  to  a  portion  of  time,  which  extends 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  circumftances,  into  the 
pad  or  the  future.  Hence  we  fay,  the  prefent 
hour,  the  prefent  year,  the  prefent  century, 
though  one  point  only  of  thefe  periods  can  be 
prefent  in  the  philofophical  fenfe. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  Grammarians,  that 
the .  prefent  tenfe  in  verbs  is  not  confined  to  an 
indivifible  point  of  time,  but  is  fo  far  extended  as 
to  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end ;  and 
that  in  the  moft  copious  and  accurate  languages, 

thefe 
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thefe  different  parts  of  the  prefent  are  diftin- 
guilhed  bj  different  forms  of  the  verb. 

As  the  purpofes  of  converfadon  make  it  con- 
venient to  extend  what  is  called  the  prefent,  the 
fame  reafon  leads  men  to  extend  the  province  of 
fenfe,  and  to  carry  its  limit  as  far  back  as  they 
carry  the  prefent.  Thus  a  man  may  fay,  I  (aw 
fuch  a  perfon  juft  now  ;  it  would  be  ridicolous 
to  find  fault  with  this  way  of  fpeaking,  becaufe 
it  is  authorifed  by  cuiiom^  and  has  a  diftind 
meaning :  But  if  we  fpeak  philofophicallyy  the 
fenfes  do  not  teftify  what  we  law,  but  only  what 
we  fee  ;  what  I  faw  laft  moment  I  confider  as  the 
teftimony  of  fenfe,  though  it  is  now  only  the  tef*' 
timony  of  memory. 

There  is  no  neceffity  in  comitioii  life  of  divi-^ 
ding  accurately  the  provinces  of  fenfe  and  of  me-^ 
mory ;  and  therefore  we  affign  to  fenfe,  not  aif 
indivifible  point  of  time,  but  that  fmall  portion 
of  time  which  we  call  the  prefent,  which  has  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  though  in  common 
language  we  fpeak  with  perfeft  propriety  and 
truth,  when  we  fay,  that  we  fee  a  body  move, 
and  that  motion  is  an  objeft  of  fenfe,  yet  when 
as  Philofophers  we  diftinguiih  accurately  the 
province  of  fenfe  from  that  of  memory,  we  can 
no  more  fee  what  is  paft,  though  but  a  moment 
ago,  than  we  can  remember  what  is  prefent  J  fo 
that  fpeaking  philofophically,  it  is,  only  by  the 
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aid  of  memory  that  we  difcern  motion,  or  any 
fucceflion  whatfoever :  We  fee  the  prefent  place 
of  the  body ;  we  remember  the  fucceffive  ad- 
vance it  made  to  that  place :  The  firil  can  then 
only  give  us  a  conception  of  motion,  when  join* 
td  to  the  la^. 

Having  confidered  the  account  given  by  Mr 
Locke,  of  the  idea  of  fucceffion,  we  (hall  next 
coniider  how,  from  the  idea  of  fucceffion,  he  de- 
rives  the  idea  of  duration. 

**  The  diftance,  he  fays,  between  any  parts  of 
^  that  fucceflion,  or  between  the  appearance  of 
**  any  two  ideas  in  our  minds,  is  tbat  we  call  du*^ 
«  ration." 

To  conceive  this  the  more  diftin^lly,  let  us 
caU  the  diftance  between  an  idea  and  that  which 
immediately  fucceeds  it,  one  element  of  dura* 
tion ;  the  diftance  between  an  idea  and  the  fe- 
cond  that  fucceeds  it,  two  elements,  and  fo  en  : 
If  ten  fuch  elements  make  duration,  then  one 
muft  make  duration,  other  wife  duration  muft  be 
made  up  of  parts  that  have  no  duration,  which 
is  impoflible. 

For,  fuppofe  a  fucceffion  of  as  many  ideas  aa 
yo^  pleafe,  if  none  of  thefe  ideas  have  duration, 
nor  any  interval  of  duration  be  between  one  and 
another,  then  it  is  perfedly  evident  there  can  be 
no  interval  of  duration  between  the  firft  and  the 
lift,  how  great  ibever  their  number  be.     I  cout^ 
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dode  therefiirc^  dut  there  moft  bt  dnndim  in 
e?eiy  fingle  iitftnral  or  dcmeiit  of  which  the 
whole  duration  i^  made  up.  Nothiqg  indeed  is 
mom  certain  thin  that  twdty  dementuy  put  of 
duration  muft  hinre  durati^n^  as  eveiy  elementnj 
part  of  eztenfion  mull:  have  extenfion. . 
-  Now  it  muft  be  obfinred,  that  in  thefe  elements' 
of  duratiout  or  fin^  intertals  of  iiicceffive  idea% 
there  is  no  fucceffion  of  ideas,  yet  we  mnft  oon^ 
ceive  them  to  have  duration ;  whence  itk  maj 

•  conclude  with  certainty^  that  thereis  a  cMicep-. 
tion  of  duntion,  where  there  is  no  focceffim  of 

,  ideas  in  the  miiid«  «        ^ 

We  may  meafure  duration  by  the  fucceffion  of 
thoughts  in  the  mind,  as  We  meafure  length  by 
inches  or  feet ;  but  the  notion  or  idea  of  dura^ 
tion  muft  be  antecedent  to  the  menfuration  of 
ity  as  the  notion  of  length  is  antecedent  to  its 
being  meafured. 

Mr  LocK£  draws  feme  conclufions  firom  his 
account  of  the  idea  of  duration,  which  may 
ferve  as  a  touchftone  to  difcover  how  far  it  is  ge- 
nuine. One  is,  that  if  it  were  poflible  for  a 
man  awake,  to  keep  only  one  idea  in  his  mind 
without  variation,  or  the  fucceffion  of  others,  he 
would  have  no  perception  of  duration  at  all; 
and  the  moment  he  began  to  have  this  idea, 
would  feem  to  have  no  diftance  from  the  moment, 
he  ceafed  to  have  it« 

Now 
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'Now  that  one  idea  (hould  feem  to  have  no  du» 
radon,  and  that  a  multiplicaticm  of  that  no  durpt^ 
tion  fhotild  liee^i  to  have  duration,  appears  to  me 
as  impoffible  as  that  the  multipUcation  of  nothidg 
ifliould  prodocje  foovBthing. 
>'  I  AnotHel*  ^ondufion  which  the  author  draws 
from  this  theory  is^  that  the  fame  .period  of  dura* 
tion  appears  long  to  us,  when  the  fiiccelfion  of 
ideas  10  c^nr  mind  is  quick,  and  ihort  when  the. 
fueceffion  is  flow. 

-^  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  fame  length  of* 
duration  appears  in  fome  circumftances .  much 
longer  than  in  xrthenf;  the  time  appears  long 
*when  a  man  is  impatient  under  apy  pain  or  dif* 
4refs,  or  when  be  is  eager  in  the  eicpedation  .  of 
fbme  happinefs :.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  is 
pleafed  and  happy  in  agreeable  coi^rerfation,  or 
ileligfated  with  a  variety  of  agreeable^bjeds  that 
.ftrike  his  fenfes,  or  his  imagination,  time  flies 
away,  and  appears  fhort« 

According  tp  Mr  Lockb's  theory,  in  the  firft 
of  thefe  cafesj  the  fuccei&on  of  ideas  is  very 
quick,  and  in.tUelaft  very  flow:  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  very  contrary  is  the 
truth.  When  a  man  is  racked  with  pain,  or 
with  expedtation,  he  can  hardly  think  of  any 
tKing  but  his  diftrefs ;  and  the  mpre  his  mind  is 
occupied  by  that  fole  objed,  the  longer  the  time 
appears.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  is  enter- 
tained with  cheerful  mufic,  with  lively  converfa- 
tion,  and  brifle  fallies  of  wit,  there  feems  to  be 
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the  quickcftfucceflion  of  ideas,  but  the  time  ap- 
liars' fhorteft. 

'  I  have  heard  a  military  officer,  a  man  of  can- 
dour  and  obfervation,  fay,  that  the  time  he  ivas 
engaged  in  hot  adion  always  appeared  to  hitn 
much  ihorter  than  it  really  was#  Yet  I  think  it 
cannot  be  foppofed,  that . .  the  fucceffioo .  of  ideas 
was  then  flower  than  ufual.    - 

If  the  idea  of  duration  were  got  merely  by  ttit 
fucceifion  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  that  fucceifion 
mud  to  our&lvte  appear  equally  quick  at  all 
times,  bscaufe  th^  only  me^fure  of;  duration  is 
the  number  of  fucceeding  ideas ;  but  I  believis 
every  man  capable  of  refiedion  will  be.  fenfible, 
that  at  one  time  his  thpughts  come  flowly  and 
heavily,  and  at  another  time  have  a  much  quick- 
er and  livelier  motion. 

I  know  of  no  ideas  or  notions  that  have  a  bet- 
ter claim  to  be  accounted  fimple  and  original 
than  thofe  of  fpace  and  time.  It  is  eflential  both 
to  fpace  and  time  to  be  made  up  of  parts,  but 
every  part  is  fimilar  to  the  whole,  and  of  the 
fame  nature*  Different  parts  of  fpace,  as  it  has 
three  dimenfions,  may  differ  both  in  figure  and 
in  magnitude ;  but  time  having  only  one  dimen- 
fion,  its  parts  can  differ  only  in  magnitude  ;  and, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  limpleft  objeds  of  thought, 
the  conception  of  it  mud  be  purely  the  effedl  of 
pur  conftitution,  and  given  us  by  fome  origin^ 
power  of  the  mind. 

The 
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The  fenfe  of  feeing,  by  itfelf,  giv^s  i!»  the  Con- 
ception and  belief  of  only  two  dimenfions  of  ex- 
tenlion,  but  the  fenfe  of  touch  difcovers  three ; 
and  reafon,  from  the  contemplation  of  finite  ex- 
tended things,  leads  us  neceflarily  to  the  belief 
of  an  immenfity  that  contains  them.  In  like 
manner,  memory  gives  us  the  conception  and 
belief' of  finite  intervals  pf  duration.  From  the 
contemplation  of  thefe,  reafon  leads  u.s  neceflari- 
ly to  the  belief  of  an  etcsrniity,  which .  compre- 
hends all  things  that  have  a  beginning  and  end. 
Our  conceptions,  both  of  fpace.  and  time,  are 
probably  partial  and  inadequate,  and  therefore 
we  are  apt  to  lofe  ourfelves,  and  to  be  embarraf- 
ied  in  our  reafonings  about  them. 

Our  underftanding  is  no  lefs  puzzled  when  we 
confider  the  mi nuteft  parts  of  time  and  fpace 
than  when  we  confider  the  whole.  We  are 
forced  to  acknowledge,  that  in  their  nature  they 
are  divifible  without  end  or  limit ;  but  there  are 
limits  beyond  v/hich  our  faculties  can  divide  pei-. 
ther  the  one  nor  the  other.  ^  ^^ 

It  may  be  determined  by  experiment,  what  ts 
the  leaft  angle  under  which  an  objedl  may  be ' 
difcerned  by  the  eye,  and  what  is  the  leaft  inter- 
val of  duration  that  may  be  difcerned  by  the 
ear.  I  believe  thefe  may  be  diflferent  in  differ^ 
ent  perfons:  But  furely  there  is  a  limit  which 
no  man  can  exceed :  And  what  our  faculties  can 
no  longer  divide  is  ftill  divifible  in  itfelf,  and,  by 
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t  ^iwr  tminr  to  believe,  that  a  good  eye  in 
clhr  ^me  q£  tiie  may  fee  an  object  under  an 
.iRip^  Qot  CGCMding  half  a  minute  of  «  degree, \ 
^iKi  IbidMve  tiiere  are  foixie  human  eyes  flill 
^Miwi^p^ri^ct  But  even  this  degree  of  perfec- 
tMur  ^mtU  ^pcar  great,  if  we  confider  how  fmall 
i4  p«iirt  ol^lke  fetina  of  the  eye  it  mud  be  which 
li'atWQiMb^  ut  afigle  of  half  a  minute. 

^4ip|K>$Qg  the  diitance  between  the  centre  of 
thi^  <Qi^  %dA  the  retina  to  be  fix  or  feven  tenths 
Qfr  )ltt  iach»  the  fubtenfe  of  an  angle  of  half  a  mi- 
lium to  that  radius,  or  the  breadth  of  the  image 
i^t^oft  obje<£t  feen  under  that  angle,  will  not  be 
tibov^  the  ten  thoufandth  part  of  an  inch.  This 
th<»w$  fuch*  a  wonderful  degree  of  accuracy  in 
tht?  refrafting  power  of  a  good  eye,  that  a  pencil 
vvf  vays  coming  from  one  point  of  the  objedl  Ihall 
luet^t  in  one  pqint  of  the  retina,  fo  as  not  to  de- 
viate from  that  point  the  ten  thoufandth  part  of 
an  inch.  It  (hews,  likewife,  that  fuch  a  motion 
of  un  objcdt  as  n^akes  its  image  on  the  retina  to 
move  the  ten  thoufandth  part  of  an  iqch,  is  dif- 
ccrnible  by  the  mind. 

In  order  to  judge  to  what  degree  of  accuracy 
wc  can  meafure  fhort  intervals  of  time,  it  may 
be  obfcrved,  that  one  who  has  given  attention  to 
the  motion  of  a  Second  pendulum,  will  be  able 
to  boat  fcconds  for  a  minute  with  a  very  fmall 

error. 
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error.  When  he  continues  this  exercif^  long, 
as  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  he  is  apt  to  err^ 
more  even  than  in  proportion  to  the  time,  for 
this  reafon,  as  I  apprehend,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
attend  long  to  the  moments  as  they  pafs,  with* 
out  wandering  after  fome  other  objed  of  thought4 
I  have  found,  by  fome  experiments,  that  a 
man  may  beat  feconds  for  one  minute,  without 
erring  above  one  fecond  in  the  whole  fixty  ;  and 
I  doubt  not  but  by  long  pradice  he  might  do  it 
ilill  more  accurately.  From  this  I  think  it  follows, 
that  the  fixtieth  part  of  a  fecond  of  time  is  dif« 
cernible  by  the  human  mind. 


CHAP.    VL 

Of  Mr  Lockers  Account  of  our  perfonal  Identity^ 

I.N  a  long  chapter  upoli  identity  and  diveriity^ 
Mr  Locke  has  made  many  ingenious  and 
juft  obfervations,  and  fome  which  I  think  can- 
Aot  be  defended.  I  fhall  only  take  notice  of  the 
tccount  be  gives  of  our  own  perfonal  identity* 
His  doArine  upon  this  fubjed  has  been  cenfured 
by  Bifhop  Butler,  in  a  fhort  cifay  fubjoined  ta 
his  Anajogyi  with  whofe  fentiments  I  per&dl/ 
agree. 

Identity,  as  was  obferved  chap.  4.  of  this  £f- 
fay,  fuppofes  the  continued  exiitence  of  the  b^^ 
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ine  of  wliicb  it  is  affirmed^  and  therefore  can  be 
appli<rd  only  to  things  which  have  a  continued 
exigence.  While  any  being  continues  to  exift,  it 
i$  the  faaie  being ;  but  two  beings  which  have  a 
different  beginning  or  a  different  ending  of  their 
exigence,  cannot  poffibly  be  the  fame.  To  this 
1  ttrink  Mr  Locke  agrees. 

He  obfcrves  very  juftly,  that  to  know  what  is- 
meant  by  the  fame  perfon,  we  mull  conBder  what 
the  word  perfon  ftands  for ;  .and  he  defines  a  per- 
ibn  to  be  an  intelligent  being,  endowed  with 
rcafon  and  with  confcioufnefs,  which  laft  he 
thinks  infeparable  from  thought. 

From  this  definition  of  a  perfon,  it  muft  ne* 
ceffarily  follow,  that  while  the  intelligent  being 
continues  to  exift  and  to  be  intelligent,  it  muft 
be  the  fame  perfon.  To  fay  that  the  inteUigent 
being  is  the  perfon,  and  yet  that  the  perfon 
ceafes  to  exift,  while  the  intelligent  being  conti- 
nues, or  that  the  perfon  continues  while  the  ior 
telligent  being  ceafes  to  exift,  is  to  my  appre- 
henfion  a  raanifeft  contradiftion. 

One  would  think  that  the  definition  of  a 
perfon  Ihould  perfeftly  afcertain  the  nature 
of  perforial  identity,  or  wherein  it  conlifts, 
though  it  might  ftill  be  a  queftion  how  we 
^ome  to  know  and  be  affured  of  our  perfonal 
identity, 

.  Mr  Locke  tells  us  however,  "  that  perfonal 
••  identity,  that  is,  the  famenefs  of  a  rational 
.    .  .  being. 
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"  being,  ^confifts  in  confcioufnefs  alOne,  and,  as 
^'  far  as  this  confcioufnefs  can  be  extefided  back- 
"  wards  to  any  paft  aftion  or  thought,  fo  far 
"  reaches  the  identity  of  that  perfon*  So  that 
"  whatever  hath  the  confcioufnefs  of  prefent  and 
"  paft  adlions,  is  the  fame  perfon  to  whom  they 
*«  belong/' 

This  dodirine  hath  fome  ftrailge  coqfequences^ 
which  the  author  was  aware  of.  Such  as,  that 
if  the  fame  confcioufnefs  can  be  transferred  from 
one  intelligent  being  to  another,  which  he 
thinks  we  cannot  Ihew  to  be  impoffible,  then 
two  or  twenty  intelligent  beings  may.  be  the 
fame  perfon.  And  if  the  intelligent  being  may 
lofe  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  aftions  doni?.  by  him, 
which  furely  is  poflible,  then  he  is  not  the  per- 
fon that  did  thofe  adions ;  fo  that  one  intelli-^ 
gent  being  may  be  two  or  twenty  different  per- 
fons,  if  he  ftiall  fo  often  lofe  the  confcioufnefs  of 
his  former  adions. 

There  is  another  confequence  of  this  dodrme, 
which  follows  no  lefs  necefTarily,  though  Mr 
Locke  probably  did  not  fee  it.  It  is,  that  a 
man  may  be,  and  at  the  fame  not  be,  the  perfon 
that  did  a  particular  adion. 

Suppofe  a  brave  officer  to  have  .  been  flogged 
when  a  boy  at  fchool,  for  robbing  an  orchard^ 
to  have  taken  a  ftandard  from  the  enemy  in  hi$ 
firft  campaign,  and  to  have  been  made  a  gener>d 
in  advanced  life  :   Suppofe  alfo,  which  muft  be 

H  h  4  admitted 
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admitted  to  be  poffibk,  that  when  he  took  the 
ftandard,  he  was  confcious  of  his  having  been 
flogged  at  fchool,  and  that  when  made  a  general^ 
he  was  confcious  of  his  taking  the  fiandard^  but 
had  abfolutely  k)ft  the  coniciottihefs  of  his  flog*^ 

ging. 
Thefe  things  being  fuppofed,  it  follows^  from 

Mr  Locke's  dodrine,  that  he  who  was  flogged 
at  Ichool  is  the  fame  perfon  who  took  the  ftand* 
ard,  and  that  he  who  took  the  ftandard  is  the 
fame  perfon  who  was  made  a  general.  Whence 
it  follows,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  logic,  that 
the  genersd  is  the  fame  perfon  with  him  who 
was  flogged  at  fchooL  But  the  general's  con* 
fcioufne£^  does  not  reach  fo  far  back  as  bis  flog- 
ging, therefore,  according  to  Mr  Locke's  doci- 
trine,  he  is  not  the  peribn  who  was  flogged. 
Therefore  the  general  is,  and  at  the  fame  time 
is  not  the  fame  perfon  with  him  who  was  flog- 
ged at  fchooL 

Lea^ng  the  cox^equences  of  this  doctrine  t<K 
thofe  who  have  leifure  to  trace  them,  we  may  ob^ 
ferve,  with  regard  to  the  dodrine  itfelf, 

Fir/i,  That  Mr  Locke  attributes  to  confciouf- 
nefs  the  convidion  we  have  of  our  pad  actions, 
as  if  a  man  may  now  be  confcious  of  what  he 
did  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  impoffible  to  under*- 
fl;and  tbc  meaning  of  this^  imfefs  by  confciouf- 
Qefs  ht  meant  memory^  the  only  faculty  by 

which 
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wliich  we  have  an  immediate  kno\)^ledge  of  our 
paft  aifiKons. 

Sometimes,  in  popular .  difcourfe,  a  man  fays 
he  is  confcious  that  he  did  fiicb  a  thing,  mean«> 
ing  that  he  diftindtlj  remembers  that  he  did  it. 
It  is  tmneceflaryy  in  common  difcourfe,  to  fix  ac- 
curately the  limits  between  confcioufnefs  and 
memory.  Thi$  was  formerly  fhewn  to  be  the 
cafe  with  regard  to  fenfe  aind  memory :  And 
therefore  diflind  remembrance  is  fometimes  call- 
ed fenfe,  fometimes  confcioufnefs,  without  any 
inconvenience. 

But  this  ought  to  be  avoided  in  philofophy, 
otherwife  we  confound  the  different  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  afcribe  to  one  what  really  belong^ 
to  aiiother.    If  a  man  can  be  confcious  of  what 
he  did  twenty  years  of  twenty  minutes  dgo, 
there  is  no  ufe  for  memory,  nor  ought  we  to  al- 
low that  there  is  any  fuch  faculty.     The  facul-    \ 
ties  of  confcioufnefs  and  memory  are.  chiefly  dr-         / 
ftinguifhed  by  tWs,  that  the  firft  is  an  immedi-       X, 
tte  knowledge  of  the  prefent^  the  fecond  ati  im-i^ 
mediate  knowledge  of  the  pad. 

When,  therefore,  Mr  Locicjt's  noiion  of  per- 
fonal  identity  is  properly  expreifed,  it  is,  thai 
perfonaly  identity  confifts  in  diftindt  remem- 
brance :  For,  even  in  the  popular  fenfe,  to  fay 
that  I  am  confcious  of  a  pad  adion^  means  no- 
thing elfe  that!  that  I  diftindly  remember  tliat 
I  did  it. 

Secondly. 
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Secondly,  It  may  be  obfejrved,  that^   in  this 
'  dodrine,  not  only  is  confcioufnefs  confounded 
with  memory,  but,  which  is  ftill  more  ftrange, 
^rfonal  identity  is  confounded  with  the  evi- 
dence which  we  have  of  our  perfonal  identity. 

It  is  very  true,  that  my  remembrance  that  I 
did  fuch  a  thing  is  the  evidence  I  have  that  I 
am  the  identical  perfon  who  did  it.     And  this, 
I  am  apt  to  think,  Mr  Locke  meant:  But  to 
fay  that  my  remembrance  that  I  did  fuch  a 
thing,  or  my  confcioufnefs,  makes  me  the  perfon 
who  did  it,  is,  in  my  apprehenfion,  an  abfurdity 
too  grofs  to  be  entertained  by  any  man  who  at- 
tends to  the  meaning  of  it :  For  it  is  to  attribute 
to  memory  or  confcioufnefs  a  flrange  magical 
power  of  producing  its  objeft,  though  that  ob- 
jed:  muft  have  exiiled  before  the  memory  or 
confcioufnefs  which  produced  it. 
.   I     Confcioufnefs  is  the  teftimony  of  one  faculty  ; 
j  memory  is  the  teftimony  of  another  faculty : 
/^.  :•'.**  And  to  fay  that  the  teftimony  is  the  caufe  of 
^   ^    /      the  thing  teftified,  this  furely  is  abfurd,  if  any 
thing  be,  and  could  not  have  been  faid  by  Mr 
^>*  /  i  .  •     Locke,  if  he  had  not  confounded  the  teftimony 
with  the  thing  teftified. 

When  a  horfe  that  was  ftolen  is  found  and 
claimed  by  the  owner,  the  only  evidence  he  can 
have,  or  that  a  judge  or  witnefles  can  have,  that 
this  is  the  very  identical  horfe  which  was  his 
property,  is  fimilitude.     But  would  it  not  be 

ridiculous 
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ridiculous  from  this  to  infer  that  the  identity  of 
a  horfe  confifts  in  iimilitude  only?  The  only 
evidence  I  have  that  I  am  the  identical  perfon 
who  did  fuch  adlions  is,  that  I  remember  di- 
ftin£Uy  I  did  them;  or,  as  Mr  Locke  exprelTes 
ity  I  am  confciotls  I  did  them.  To  infer  from 
this,  that  perfonal  identity  confifts  in  confciouf* 
nefs,  is  an  argument,  vi^hich,  if  it  had  any  force, 
would  prove  the  identity  of  a  ftolen  horfe  to 
confift  folely  in  fimilitude. 

Thirdly^  Is  it  not  ftrange  that  the  famenefs 
or  identity  of  a  perfon  ihould  conlift  in  a  thing 
which  is  continually  changing,  and  is  not  any 
two  minutes  the  fame  ? 

Our  confcioufnefs,  our  memory,  and  every 
operation  of  the  mind,  are  ftill  flowing  like  the 
water  of  a  river,  or  like  time  itfelf.  The  con- 
fcioufnefs I  have  this  moment,  can  no  more  be 
the  fame  confcioufnefs  I  had  laft  moment,  t^an 
this  moment  can  be  the  laft  moment.  Identity 
can  only  be  affirmed  of  things  which  have  a 
continued  exiftence.  Confcioufnefs,  and  every 
kind  of  thought,  is  traniient  and  momentary, 
and  has  no  continued  exiftence ;  and  therefore^ 
if  perfonal  identity  confifted.  in  confcioufnefs,  iu 
would  certainly  follow,,  that  no  man  is  the  fame 
perfon  any  two  moments  of  bis  life ;  and  as  the 
right  -and  ju  ft  ice  of  rewaM  and  .puniftiment  is 
founded  on  perfonal  identity,  no, man  could  be 

refponfible  for  bis  ^ftion$,  .   .^  .•» . .  ..^ 

But 
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Biit  tboagh  I  tike  this  to  be  the  ttnavoldabk 
coniieqtteiice  of  Mr  Lockb's  dodkitie  concerki- 
iogperiocHtl  identiQr»  >u^  diaogk  fome  parfcms 
laay  hate  hked  the  dodrine  the  better  on  this- 
accoant,  I  mm  ixr  from  isqmtii^g  mtj  thitig  of 
this  kind  to  Mr  Locks.  He  wis  too  good  a 
man  not  to  have  rqeded  with  abhorrence  a 
doArine  which  Jie  believed  to  draw  diis  conie- 
^uence  after  it. 

Foyrtbfyf  There  are  .many  cxpieflEiocis  nfed  by 
Mr  Locke  in  fpedking  of  perfonal  identity^ 
which  to  me  are  altogether  nninteUigible,  un- 
lels  we  fuppofe  that  he  cof^nnded  that  iame- 
nefs  or  identiQr,  which  we  abfcribe  to  an  indi- 
vidual, with  the  identity  which  in  common  dif- 
courfe  is  often  afcribed  to  many  idividuals  of  the 
fame  fpecies. 

When  we  fay  that  pain  and  pleafure,  confci- 
ouinefs  and  memory,  are  the  fame  in  ail  men, 
this  famenefs  can  only  mean  fimilarity,  or  fame- 
neft  of  kind ;  but  that  the  pain  of  one  man  can 
be  the  fame  individual  pain  with  that  of  another 
man,  is  no  lefs  impoffible  than  that  one  man 
ihould  be  another  man ;  the  pain  felt  by  me 
yeftet'day,  can  no  more  be  the  pain  I  feel  to-day, 
than  yeftetday  can  be  this  day  ^  and  the  fame 
thing  may  be  faid  of  every  paffion  and  of  every 
operation  of  the  mind :  The  fame  kind  or  fpe- 
cies  of  operation  ttiay  be  in  different  men,  or  in 
the  fame  man  at  different  times ;  but  it  is  im- 

poffibk 
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poffible  that  the  fame  individual  operation 
fhould  be  in  difTerent  men^  or  in  the  fame  man 
at  different  times. 

When  Mr  LopKE  therefore  fpeaks  of  "  the 
**  fame  confcioulhefs  being  continued  through  a 
'*  fucceflion  of  different  fubftances  j'^  when  he 
fpeaks  of  ''.  r^ieating  the  idea  of  a  paft  afUon, 
*^  with  the  fame  confdoufiiefsij^vse  had  of  it  atthe 
*/  firft,**.aadof  ^'  the  fame qpnfcioufnefs extend^ 
'' ing  to  adibiiS'pafi:  and  to;come;''  thefeeX'<» 
preffions  are  tamie  unintelligible^  unkfs  hemeans 
not  the  fame  individual  confcioufnefs,.but.a  con- 
fcioufnefs  that  is  fimilar,  6x  of  the  fame  kind. 

If  our'  peribnal  identity  con0fts  in  confciouf. 
nefs,  as  this  confciou&efs  caimot  be  the  fame  in- 
dividually  any  two  moments^  but  only  of  the 
fame  kind,  it  would  fbUow,  that  we. are  not  for 
any  two  moments  the  fame  individual  perfons, 
but  the  fame  kind  of  perfons. 

As  our  confcioufnefs  fonietimes  ceafes  to  ex* 
ifty  as  in  found  fleep,  our  perfonal  identity  muft 
ceafe  with  it.  Mr  Locke  allows,  that  the  fame 
thing  cannot  have  two  beginnings  of  exiflence, 
fo  that  our  identity  would  be.  irrecoverably  gone 
every  time  we  ceafe  to  thinly  if  it  was  but  fot 
a  moment. 


CHAR 
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Theories  concerning  Memory. 

THE  common,  theory  of  ideas,  that  is  of 
images  in  the  braia  or  in  the  mind,  of  all 
the  objeds  of  thought,  has  been  very  generaUy 
applied  to  account  for  the  faculties  of  memory 
and  imagination,  as  well  as  that  of  perception  by 
the  fenfes. 

The  fentiments  of  the  Peripatetics 'are  expref- 
fed  by  Alexander  Aphrodisibnsis,  one  of  the 
earlieft  Greek  Commentators  on  Aristotle,  in 
thefe  words,  as  they  are  tranflated  by  Mr  Har- 
ris in  his  Hermes,  **  Now  what  fency  or  ima- 
"  gination  is,  we  may  explain  as  follows :  We 
may  conceive  to  be  formed  within  us,  from 
the  operations  of  our  fenfes  about  feniible  ob- 
jeds,  fome  impreflion,  as  it  were,  or  pidure  in 
our  original  fenforium,  being  a  relid  of  that 
"  motion  caufed  within  us  by  the  external  ob- 
jed ;  a  relid,  which  when  the  external  ob- 
jed  is  no  longer  prefent,  remains,  and  is  ftill 
preferved,  being  as  it  were  its  image,  and 
which,  by  being  thus  preferved,  becomes  the 
caufe  of  our  having  memory :  Now  fuch  a 
fort  of  relid,  and  as  it  were  impreflion,  they 
♦*  call  fancy  or  imagination," 

Another 
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Another  pafiage  from  Alcinous  of  the  doc-^ 
trines  q/TLATOi^  chap.  4.  fhews  the  agreement  of 
the.  dncient  Flatonifts  and  Peripatetics  in  this 
theory,  "  When  the  form  or  type  of  things  is 
"  imprinted  on  the  mind  by  the  organs  of  the 
^'  fenfes,  and  fo  imprinted  as  not  to  be  deleted 
"  by.  time,  but  pref«rved  firm  aind  lafting,  its 
^*  prefervation  is.  called  memory. '  * 

Upon  this  principle  Aristotle  imputes  the 
fhortnefs  of  memory  in  children  to  this  caufe, 
that  their  brain  is.  too  moift  and  foft  to  retain 
impreffions  made  upon .  it :  And  the  defeA  of 
memory  in  old 'men  hie  imputes,  on  the  contrary, 
to  tbeihardaefs  and  rigidity  of  the  brain,  which 
hinders  its  receiving  any  durable  impreilion. 

This  ancient  theory  of  the  caufe  of  memory 
is  defedive  in  two  refpefts :  Firft^  If  the  caufe 
affigned  did  really  exift,  it  by  no  means  accounts 
for  the  phaenomenon :  And,  fecondly^  There  is 
no  evidence,  nor  even  probability,  that  that  caufe 
exifts. 

It  is  probable,  that  in  perception  fdme  impref- 
fion  is  made  upon  the  brain  as  well  as  upon  the 
organ  and  nerves,  becaufe  all  tbe  nerves  termi- 
nate in  the  brain,  and  becaufe  diforders  and  hurts 
of  the  brain  are  found  to  afFedl  our  powers  of 
perception  when  the  external  organ  and  nerve 
are  found.;  but  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  this  impreffion  upon  the  brain  :  It  can 
have  no  refemblance  to  the  objedl  perceived, 

nor 
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not  does  it  in  anj^goee  account  for  that  fcnia- 
tion  and  percqition  which  ase  confeqnent  upon 
.it.  Thefe  things  have  been  argued  in  the  iecond 
Eflaj,  and  fhall  now  be  taken  for  granted^,  ta 
ipreyent  rcpetitian.  '.     .' 

If  the  impceffion  upon  the  bnun  be  infufficient 
to  account  for  the  perception  of  objeds  that' are 
prefent,  it  can  as  Uttle  account  for  the  memory 
of  thofe  that  are  paft. 

So  that  if  it  .were  certain,  that  the  impreffions 
made  on  the  braia  in  perception  remain  as  long 
as  there  is  any  memory  of :  the  obje&;  all  that 
.could  be  infisrred  from,  this  is,  that,  by  the  laws 
of  Nature,  there  is  a  connedion  eftabUflied  be- 
tween that  imprelSon,  and  the  .remembrance  of 
that  objedl.  But  haw  the  impreffion  contributes 
to  this  rememltrance,  we  fliould  be  quite  igno- 
rant ;  it  being  impoflible  to  difcover  how  thought 
of  any  kind  fhould  be  produced,  by  an  impref- 
.iion  on  the  brain,  or  upon  any  part  of  the  body. 

To  fay  that  this  impreffion  is  memory,  is  ab- 
furdy  if  underftood  literally.  If  it  is  only  meant 
•that  it  is  the  caufe  of  memory,  it  ought  to  be 
ihown  how  it  p];oduces  this  eflfed,  otherwife  me-^ 
mory  remains  as  unaccountable  as  before. 

If  a  Philofopher  Ihould  undertake  to  account 
for  the  force  of  gunpowder,  in  the  difcharge  of 
a  mufket,  and  then  tell  us  gravely,  that  the  caufe 
of  this  phaenomenon  is  the  drawing  of  the  trig- 
ger, we  (hould  not  be  much  wifer  by  this  ac- 
count 
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count.  As  little  are  we  ioArudled  in  the  caufe 
of  memory,  by  being  told  that  it  is  caufed  by  a 
certain  impreffion  on  the  brain.  For  fuppofing, 
that  impreffion  on  the  brain  were  as  neceifary  to 
memory  as  the  drawing  of  the  trigger  is  to  the 
difcharge  of  the  muiket,  we  are  ilill  as  ignorant 
as  we  were  how  memory  is  produced  ;  fo  that, 
if  the  caufe  of  memory^  gffigned  by  this  theory, 
did  really  exift,  it  does  not  in  any.  degree  ac- 
count for  memory. 

Another  defe£t  in  this  theory  is,  that  there  is 
jno  evidence,  nor.  probability  that  the  caufe  affign- 
M  does  exiil ;  that  is,  that  the  impreffion  made 
upon  the  brain  in  p^rcieiption  remains  after  the 
objed  is  removed. 

That  impreffion,  whatever  be  its  nature,  is 
caufed  by  the  impreffion  made  by  the  objed  up- 
on the  organ  of  fenie,  and  upon  the  nerve.  Phi- 
Jofophers  fuppofe,  without  any  evidence,  that 
when  tbe  objedl  is  removed,  and  the  impreffion 
upon  the  organ  and  nerve  ceaies,  the  impreffion 
upon  the  brain  continues,  and  is  permanent; 
that  is,  that  when  the  caufe  is  removed  the  eSeA 
continues.  The  brain  furely  does  not  appear 
more  fitted  to  retain  ap  impreffipn  than  the  or* 
^n  and  nerve^ 

But  granting  that  the  impreffion  upon  the 
}>rain  continues  after  its  caufe  is  removed,  its  ef- 
fedts  ought  to  continue  while  it  continues  ;  that 
19,  the  fenfation  and  perception  fhould  be  as  per- 

VoL.  I,  I  i  manent 
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iB'ftippitfUb  to  bt  ik<Ur  tqiipfei  Jlut  JMtt-i^abi 
1)16  PbHofoplitr  makesailbteiid  fufipofitiJMV'ilBiili 
tk  little  cvideneei  but  of  a^^  'coQtMry:.lMtiiMi4* 
tufit^  that;^wi4le  the  'crofi  remaiitt}  the  .cAft 

:  -  If  ^<  ibcnddbe  gnmed  aUb|  a:thkd  tnvft  be 
^DOAde^  l%at  the  &i9«  (muft^  wfaitli^tJrfi?^. 
dttced  fenfittkin  aad-pei«e{iiidft,  «doei^  i(i{efwatd» 
produce  memory ;  ^  operation  eflkiitiall)r'di& 
feiSiit;  befb  from  feniGktibn*  aiid  pe?c$pikifiii'  - : 
'  A  foiit^  fuppoiiiioA  imnft  bQ  made,  That  thit 
caufe;  though  i(  be pentoaneftt, doesaot  fMw» 
its  dfieft  at  all  tin\eg:yjn  vaft:  be  like wiliferi]^ 
tion  \Fhich  is  fometimes .  covered  with  i^bidi, 
^  and  (Ai  otdier  occafiisis  made  le^ble :  Wfk  the 
niemory  of  thiiigs  is  often  interrupted  for  a  long 
time,  and  circumftances  bring  to  our  recoUec* 
tion  what  had  been  long  forgot.  After  all, 
many  things  are  remembered  which  wiite  never 
'perceived  hy  the  fenfes,  being  no  objeds  of 
ienfe^  and  therefore,  which  could  m^ke  tio  im* 
preffion  upon  the  brain  by  means  of  the  fenfes. 
Thus,  when  Philofophers  have  piled  one  fup-r 
pofition  upon  another,  as  the  giants  piled  the 
piountains,  in  order  to  fcale  the  heavens,  all  is 
to  no  porpofe,  memory  remains  unaccountable ; 
pnd  "we  know  as  little  how  we  remember  things 
p^ft,  as  how  jve  are  confcious  of  the  prefent. 

But 
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But  here,  it  is  proper  to  obferye^  that  althougl^ 
ampreifions  upon  the  braia  give  no  aid  in  ac- 
xrounting  for  memory,  yet  it  is  very  probable^ 
that,  in  the  human  frame,  memory  is  dependent 
on  fome .  proper  ftate  or  temperament  of  the 
brain. 

Although  the  furniture  of  our  memory  bears 
no  refemblance  to  any  ten^perament  of  brain 
whatfoever,  as  indeed  i^t  is  impoifible  it  fhould ; 
yet  Nature  may  havfj  fubjeded  us  to  this  law, 
that  a  certain  con&itution  or  ftate  of  the  brain 
is  neceifary  to  memory.  That  this  is  really  the 
cafe,  many  well  known  fads  Jead  us  to  con- 
clude. 

It  is  poflible,  that,  by  accurate  obferv^tion,  * 
the  proper  means  may  be  difcovered  of  prefer- 
ring that  temperament  pf  the  brajin  which  is  fa- 
vourable to  memory,  and  of  remedying  the  dif- 
orders  of  that  temperament.  This  would  be  a 
very  noble  improvement  of  the  medicgl  art.  But 
if  it  fhould  ever  be  attained,  it  would  give  no 
aid  to  underftand  how  one  ftate  of  the  brain  af- 
iiils  memory,  and  another  hurts  it. 

I  know  certainly,  that  the  jimpreffion  mad^ 
upon  my  hand  by  the  prick  of  a  pin  occaiions 
acute  pain.  But  can  any  Philofopher  fhow  how 
this  caufe  produces  the  effed  ?  The  nature  of 
the  impreffion  is  here  perfie&ly  known ;  but  it 
gives  no  help  to  underftand  how  that  impreflion 
aSeds  the  mind  ;  and  if  we  knew  as  diftindly 

.  I  i  2  thaf^ 
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that  ftate  of  the  brain  which  caufcs  memory, 

• 

wie  fhould  ftill  be  as  ignorant  as  before  how 
that  ftate  contributes  to  memory.  We  might 
have  been  fo  conftituted,  for  any  thing  that  I 
know,  that  the  prick  of  a  pin  in  the  hand,  in- 
itead  of  caufing  pain,  fhould  caufe  remem- 
brance ;  nor  would  that  conftitution  be  more 
unaccountable  than  the  prefent. 

The  body  and  mind  operate  on  each  other, 
according  to  fixed  laws  of  Nature  ;  and  it  is 
the  bufinefs  of  a  Philofopher  to  difcover  thofe 
laws  by  obfervation  and  experiment :  But,  when 
he  has  difcovered  them,  he  muft  reft  in  them  as 
fafts,  whofe  caufe  is  infcrutable  to  the  human 
underflanding. 

Mr  Locke,  and  thofe  who  have  followed 
him,  fpeak  with  more  referve  than  the  ancients, 
^nd  only  incidentally,  of  impreffions  on  the 
brain  as  the  caufe  of  memory,  and  impute  it  ra- 
ther to  our  retaining  in  our  minds  the  ideas,  got 
either  by  fenfation  or  refiedion. 

This,  Mr  Locke  fays,  may  be  done  two 
ways  ;  "  Firjl^  By  keeping  the  idea  for  fome 
^*  tone  actually  in  view,  which  is  called  contevi- 
"  plation.  Secondly^  By  the  power  to  revive 
^*  again  in  our  minds  thofe  ideas,  which,  after 
.  *'  imprinting,  haye  difappeared,  or  have  been, 
^*  as  it  were,  lajd  out  of  fight ;  and  this  is  me- 
^'  mory,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  florehoufe  of 
V  our  ideas,'' 

To 
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To  explain  this  more  diftindly,  he  immedi- 
ately aidds  the  following  obfervation  :  "  But 
"  our  ideas  being  nothing  but  aftual  perceptions  , 
"  in  the  mind^  which  ceafe  to  be  any  thing, 
"  when  there  is  no  perception  of  them,  this  lay- 
•^  ing  up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repolitory  of  the 
"  memory,  iignifies  no  more  but  this,  that  the 
"  mind  has  a  power,  in  many  cafes,  to  revive 
**  perceptions  which  it  once  had,  with  this  ad- 
^'  ditional  perception  annexed  16  them,  that  it 
**  has  had  them  befort^ ;  and  in  this  fenfe  it  is, 
**  that  our  ideas  are  faid  to  be  in  our  memories, 
"  when  indeed  they  are  aftually  no  where ;  but 
"  oply  there  is  an  ability  in  the  mind,  when  it 
•♦  will,  to  revive  them  again,  and,  as  it  were," 

paint  them  anew   upon   itfelf,  though  fome 

with  more,  fome  with  lefs,  difficulty,   fom^ 
^*  more  lively,  and  others  more  obfcurely.'* 

In  this  account  of  memory,  the  repeated  ufe 
of  the  phrafe,  as  it  were^  leads  one  to  judge 
that  it  is  partly  figurative ;  we  muft  therefore 
endeavour  to  diftinguifh  the  figurative  part  from 
the  philofophical.  The  firft  being  addrefled  to 
the  imagination,  exhibits  a  pidure  of  memory, 
which,  to  have  its  efFedt,  muft  be  viewed  at  a 
proper  diftance,  and  from  a  particular  point  of 
view.  The  fecond  being  addrefled  to  the  un- 
derftanding,  ought  to'  bear  a  near  infpedion, 
and  a  critical  examination. 

lis  The 
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The  analogy  between  memory  and  a  repofitory^ 
and  between  remembring  and  retaning,  is  obvi*^ 
ous,  and  is  to  be  found  in  all  languages,  it  being 
very  natural  to  exprefs  the  operations  of  the 
mind  by  images  taken  from  things  material.  Bull 
in  philofophy  we  ought  to  dtaw  afide  the  veil 
of  imagery,  and  to  view  tKem  n^ed. 

When  therefore  mem6ry  is  faid  to  be  a  repofi- 
tory  or  ftorehoufe  of  ideas,  where  they  are  laid 
up  when  not  perceived^  and  again  brought  fi^rtk 
as  there  is  occafion,  I  take  this  to-be  popular  anS 
rhetorical.  For  the  author  teUs  us,,  that  wiien 
they  are  not  perceived,  they  are  nothing,  and  na 
where,  and  therefore  can  neither  be  laid  up  in  a. 
repofitory,  nor  drawn  out  of  it. 

But  Tve  are  told,  "  That  this  laying  up  of'bur 
"  ideas  in  the  repofitory  of  the  memory  fign^ 
**  fies  no  more  than  this,  that  the  mind  has  » 
"  power  to  revive  perceptions,  which  it  once 
"  had,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed 
"  to  them,  that  it  has  had  them  before.''  This, 
I  think,  mud  be  underftood  literally  and  philo- 
fophically. 

But  it  feems  to  me  as  difficult  to  revive  diings 
that  have  ceafed  to  be  any  thing,  as  to  lay 
them  up  in  a  repofitory,  or  f o  bring  them  out 
of  it.  When  a  thing  is  once  annihilated,  ti)e 
fame  thing  cannot  be  again  produced,  though 
another  thing  fimilar  to  it  may.  Mr  Locks,. 
m    another    place,    acknowledges^    that    the 

fame 
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fame  thing  cannot  have  two  beginnings  4:)f  isxift- 
ence ;  and  that  things  that  have  diflfer^ept  be;- 
ginnings  are  not  the.  f^rpe^  but  divcrfe^  JFrom 
this  it  follows,  that  afi  ability  to  revive  ojir  ide^ 
or  pecccptipns,  after  they,  have  ce^fed  to  be,  can 
figoify  no  isaore  -but  an  ability  to .  create  new 
ideas  or  perceptions, iioular  to  thofe  we ^ad  b^ 
fore.  •    .  .  ;       .  .       .       / 

They  are  faid  "  to  be  revived,  with  this  ad- 
**  ditional  perception,  that  we  have  bad  them 
"  before."  This,  furely,  would  be;  a  fallaci- 
ous perception,  fince  they  could  not  have  two 
beginnings  of  exiftepce;  npr  could  w©  believe 
them  to  have  two  beginnings  of  exii^ei^Ce.  We 
can  only  believe,  that  we  had  formerly,  ideas  or 
perceptions  very  like  to  ihem,  though  iiot  iden- 
tically the  lame^.  \Biit  wb^ther  we  perceive 
them  to  be  the  fame,  or  only  li]^^  to  thoie  we 
bad  before,  this  perception,  one  wQ.uld  ^hink^ 
fuppofes  a  remembrance  of  thofe  we  had  beforcj 
otbetwife  the  iimilitude  or  identity  could  not  be 
perceived. 

Another  phrafe  is  uTed  to  explain  this  revi- 
ving of  our  perceptions,  "  The  mind^  as  it 
^*  were,  paints  them  anew  upon  itfelf/'  There 
inay  be  ibmething  figurative  in  this  j  but  ma- 
king due  allowance  for^that,  it  muft  imply,  that 
the  mind,  which  paims  the  things  that  have 
ceafed  to  exill,  mud  have  the  memory  of  what 
thegr  were,  fince  every  paintet  mail  have  ^  copy 

li  4  either 
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either  before;  his  eye,  or  in  his  imagination  and 
memory. 

Thefe  remarks  upon  Mr  Locke's  account  of 
memory  are  intended  to  (how^  that  his  fyitem 
of  ideas  gives  no  light  to  this  faculty,  but  rather 
tends  to  darken  it ;  as  Jittle  does  it  make  us  un* 
derftand  how  we  remember,  and  by  that  meaqs 
have  -the  certain  knowledge  of  things  pad. 

Every  man  knows  what  memory  is,  and  has  a 
diilindl  notion  Qf  it:  But  when  Mr  Locke 
fpeaks  of  a  power  to  revive  in  the  mind  thofe 
ideas,  which,  after  imprinting,  have  difappear- 
ed,  or  have  been,  as  it  were,  laid  out  of  fight^ 
one  would  hardly  know  this  to  be  fnemory,  if 
he  had  not  told  us.  There  are  other  things 
which  it  feems  to  refemble  at  leaft  as  much.  I 
fee  before  me  the  pidure  of  a  friend.  I  fliut 
my  eyes,  or  turn  them  another  way ;  and  the 
pidure  difappears,  or  is,  as  it  were,  laid  out  of 
fight.  I  have  a  power  to  turn  my  eyes  again 
towards  the  pifture,  and  immediately  the  per- 
ception is  revived.  But  is  this  memory  ?  no 
furely  ;  yet  it  anfwers  the  definition  as  well  as 
memory  itfelf  can  do. 

We  may  obferve,  that  the  word  perception  is 
ufed  by  Mr  Locke  in  too  indefinite  a  way,  as 
well  as  the  word  idea. 

Perception,  in  the  chapter  upon  that  fubjed, 
is  faid  to  be  the  firft  faculty  of  the  mind  exer- 
cifed  about  our  ideas.    Here  we  are  told,  ^at 

ideas 
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ideas  are  nothing  but  perceptions :  Tet  I  appjre^ 
hend  it  would  found  oddly  to  fay,  that  percep- 
tion is  the  firil  faculty'  of  the  mind  exercifed  a-- 
bout  perception ;  and  flill  nH)re  ftrangely  to 
fay,  that  ideas  are  the  firil  faculty  of  the  mind 
exercifed  about  our  ideas.  But  why  (hould  not 
ideas  be  a  faculty  as  well  as  perception,  if  both 
are  the  fame  ? 

Memory  is  faid  to  be  a  power  to  revive  our 
perceptions.  Will  it  not  follow  from  this,  that 
every  thing  that  can  be  remembered  is  a  per- 
ception ?  If  this  be  fo,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
any  thing  in  nature  but  perceptions. 

Our  ideas,  we  are  told,  are  nothing  but  ai^ual 
perceptions ;  but  in  many  places  of  the  Effay, 
ideas  are  faid  to  be  the  objeds  of  perception,  and 
that  the  mind,  in  all  its  thoughts  and  reafonings, 
has  no  other  immediate  object  which  it  does  or 
can  contemplate  but  its  own  ideas.  Does  it  not 
appear  from  this,  either  that  Mr  Locke  held  the 
operations  of  the  mind  to  be  the  fame  thing  with 
the  objeds  of  thofe  operations,  or  that  he  ufed 
the  word  idea  fometimes  in  one  fenfe  and  fome- 
times.  in  another,  without  any  intimation,  and 
probably  without  any  apprehenfion  of  its  ambi- 
guity  ?  It  is  an  article  of  Mr  Hume's  philofophy, 
that  there  is  no  diftindtion  between  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  and  their  objefts.  But  I  fee 
no  reafon  to  impute  this  opinion  to  Mr  Locke. 
I  rather  think,  that,  notwithftanding  his  great 

judgment 
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jadgment  and  candour,  \m  underftanding  was 
entangled  by  the  ambiguity  x>f  the  word  idea, 
and  that  mod  of  the  imperfedions  of  his  EiTay 
are  owing  to  that  caufe. 

.  Mr  Hume  few £uther into theconfequences  of 
the  common  fyilem  concerning  ideas  than  any 
author  liad  done  before  hinu  He  faw  the  ab*- 
furdity  of  making  every  objeft  of  thought  double, 
and  fplitdng  it  into  a  remote  object,  whigh  has 
a  feparate  and  permanent  eziftence,  and  an  im- 
mediate objed,  called  an  idea  or  impremon^ 
which  is  an  image  of  the  former,  and  has  no  e:y^- 
iftence,  but  when  we  arc  confcious  of  it.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  fyftem,  we  have  no  intercourfe 
with  the  external  world,  but  by  means  of  the 
internal  world  of  ideas,  which  reprefents  the 
other  to  the  mind. 

-  He  faw  it  was  neceflary  to  rejed  one  of  thefe 
worlds  as~  a  fidion,  and  the  queflion  was,  Which 
Ihoiild  be  rejeded?  Whether  all  mankind, 
learned  and  unlearned,  had  feigned  the  e&iftence 
of  the  external  world  without  good  reafon  ?  or 
whether  Philofophers  had  feigned  th^  interiial 
world  of  ideas,  in  order  to  account  for  the  inter- 
courfe of  the  mind  with  the  external?  Mr 
Hume  adopted  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  opinions,  and 
employed  his  reafon  and  eloquence  in  fupport  of 

it. 

Bifhop  Bkhkeley  had  gone  fo  far  in  the  iame 

track  as  to  rejedt  the'  material  world  as  fictitious  ; 

but 
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but  it  was  fcft  to  Mr  Hume  to  complete  the  fy- 
flem. 

According  to  his  fyftem,  therefore,  impreffions 
and  ideas  in  his  own  mind  are  the  only  things  a 
mail  can  know,  or  can  conceive  :  Nor  are  thefe 
ideas  rqprefentatives,  as  ttey  were  in  the  old 
fyftem.  There  is  nothing  elfe  in  nature,  or  at 
Icaft  within  the  reacn  of  our  faculties,  to  be  re- 
prefented.  What  the  vulgar  call  the  perception 
of  ati  external  objedl,  is  nothing  but  a  ftrongim- 
preffion  upon  the  mind*  What  we  call  the  re- 
membrance of  a  paft  event,  is  nothing  but  a  pre- 
fcht  imprriffion  or  idea,  weaker  than  the  former. 
And  what  we  call  imagination,  is  ft  ill  a  prefent 
idea,  but  weaker  than  that  of  memory. 

That  I  may  not  do  him  injuftice,  theife  are  his 
words  in  his  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  page 

*•  We  find  by  experience,  that  when  any  im- 
**  preffion  has  been  prefent  with  the  mind,  it 
^  again  makes  its  appearance  there  as  an  idea ;, 
**  and  thb  it  may  do  after  two  different  'ways, 
^*  either  when  in  its  new  appearance  it  retains  a 
"  confideralde  degree  of  its  firft  vivacity,  and  is 
••  fomewhat  intermediate  betwixt  an  impreillon 
•*  and  an  idea,  or  when  it  entirely  lofes  that  vi- 
^  vacity,  and  is  a  perfbd  idea.  The  faoulty  by 
•*  which  we  repeat  our  impreflions  in  the  firft 
*'  manner,  is  called  the  memory,  and  the  ether 
**  the  imagination." 

Upon 
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Upon  this  account  of  memory  and  imagina-* 
tion  I  fhall  make  fome  remarks, 

Firjl^  I  wifh  to  know,  what  we  are  here  to 
imderftand  by  experience  ?  It  is  faid,  we  find  all 
this  by  experience ;  and  I  conceive  nothing  can 
be  meant  by  this  experience  but  memory.    Not 
that  memory  which  our  author  defines,  but  me- 
mory in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 
According  to  vulgar  apprehenfion,  memory  is  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  fomething  paft     Our 
author  does  not  admit  that  there  is  any  fuch 
knowledge  in  the  human  mind.     He  maintains 
that  memory  is  nothing  but  a  prefent  idea  or 
impreffion.     But,  in  defining  what  he  takes  me- 
mory  to  be,  he  takes  for  granted  that  kind  of 
memory  which  he  rejedsr    For  can  we  find  by 
experience,  that  an  impreffion,  after  its  firft  ap- 
pearance to  the  mind,  makes  a  fecond,  and  a 
third,  with  difFeFent  degrees  of  ftrength  and  vi- 
vacity, if  we  have  not  fo  diftinft  a  remembrance 
of  its  firft  appearance,  as  enables  us  to  know  it, 
upon  its  fecond  and  third,  notwithftanding  that, 
in  the  interval,  it  has  undergone  a  very  confider- 
able  change? 

All  experience  fuppofes  memory ;  and  there 
can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  experience,  without 
trufting  to  our  own  memory,  or  that  of  others : 
So  that  it  appears  from  Mr  Hume's  account  of 
this  matter,  that  he  found  himfelf  to  have  that 
kind  of  memory,  which   he  acknowledges  and 

defines, 
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defines,  by  exercifing  that  kind  which  he  re- 
jeds. 

Secondly^  What  is  it  we  find  by  experience  or 
memory  ?  It  is,  **  That  when  an  impreffion  has 

been  prefent  with  the  mind,  it  again  makes 

its  appearance  there  as  an  idea,  and  that  after 

two  different  ways." 

if  experience  informs  us  of  this,  it  certainly 
deceives  us  ;  for  the  thing  is  impoffible,  and  the 
author  fhews  it  to  be  fo.  Impreffions  and  ideas 
are  fleeting  perifhable  things,  whiph  have  no  ex- 
iftence,  but  when  we  are  confcious  of  them.  If 
an  impreffion  could  make  a  fecond  and  a  third 
appearance  to  the  mind,  it  muft  have  a  conti- 
nued exiftence  during  the  interval  of  thefe  ap- 
pearances, which  Mr  Hume  acknowledges  to  be 
a  grofs  abfurdity.  It  feems  then,  that  we  find, 
by  ex|)erience,  a  thing  which  is  impoffible.  We 
are  impofed  upon  by  our  experience,  and  made 
to  believe  contradidions. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  thefe  different 
appearances  of  the  impreffion  are  not  to  be  under- 
ilood  literally,  but  figuratively  ;  that  the  impref- 
fion is  perfonified,  and  made  to  appear  at  different 
times,  and  in  different  habits,  when  no  more  is 
meant,  but  that  an  impreffion  appears  at  one 
time  i  afterwards  a  thing  of  a  middle  nature, 
between  an  impreffion.  and  an  idea,  which  we 
call  memory ;  and  laft  of  all  a  perfed  idea,  which 
>ve  call  imagination  :  that  this  figurative  mean- 
ing 


ing  agrees  beft  with  the  laft  fentmce  of  the  pe* 
riod,  where  we  are  told,  thsrt  memory  and  ima* 
gination  are  faculties,  whereby  we  repeat  our 
impreffions  in  a  more  or  lefs  lively :  manner.  To 
xepeat  an  impreffion  is  a  figurative  vf  ay  of  fpeak- 
ing,  which  fignifies  making  a  new  impreffioq  fi- 
milar  to  the  former. 

If,,  to  avoid  the  abfurdity  implied  in  the  literal 
meaning,  we  underftand  the  Philofppher  in  this 
figurative  one,  then  his  di^finition^  of  memory 
and  imagination,  when  ft  ripped  of  the  figurative 
drefs,  will  amount  to  this.  That  memory  is  the 
faculty  of  making  a  weak  impreffion,  and  ima*- 
gination  the  faculty  of  making  an  impreffion 
ftill  weaker,  after  a  correfponding  ftrong  one. 
Thefe  definitions  of  memory  and  imagination 
labour  under  two  defers  ;  jirjl^  That  they  con- 
vey no  notion  of  the  thing  defined ;  and,  fe- 
condly^  That  they  may  be  applied  to  things  of  a 
quite  different  nature  from  thoie  that  are  de* 
fined. 

When  we  are  faid  to  have  a  faculty  of  ma- 
king a  Weak  impreffion  after  a  correfponding 
ftrong  one,  it  would  not  be  eafyxto  conjedure 
that  this  Acuity  is  memory.  Suppofe  a  man 
ftrikes  his  head  fmartly  againft  the  wall,  this  v 
an  impreffion ;  now  he  has  a  faculty  by  which 
he  can  repeat  this  impreffion  with  lefs  force,  fo 
as  not  to  hurt  him ;  this,  by  Mr  Hume's  ac- 
count, muft  be  memory^    He  has  a  faculty  by 

which 
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which  he  can  jaft  tooch  the  waU  with  bis  head, 
fo  that  the  impreffion  entirely  lofes  its  vivaciljr. 
This  fiireljr  mufl:  be  imagination ;  at  leaft  it 
comes  as  near  to  the  definition  given  of  it  by  Mt 
Hume  as  any  thing  I  can  conceive. 

Thirdly^  We  may  obferve,  that  when  we  att 
told  that  we  have  a  faculty  of  repeating  our  im- 
preffions  in  a  more  or  lefs  lively  manner,  thi^ 
implies  that  we  are  the  efficient  caufes  of  our 
ideas  of  memory  and  imagination ;  but  this  con- 
tradids  what  the  author^  fays  a  little  before, 
where  he  proves,  by  what  he  calls  a  convincing 
argument,  that  impreffions  are  the  caufe  of  their 
corrcfpondirig  ideas.  The  argument  that  proves 
this  had  need  indeed  to  be  very  convincing; 
whether  we  make  the  idea  to  be  a  fecond  ap- 
pearance of  the  imprefhoh,  or  a  new  impreffion 
fimilar  to  the  former. 

If  the  firft  be  true,  then  the  impreffion  is  the 
caufe  of  itfelf.  If  the  fecond,  then  the  impref- 
fion after  it  is  gone,  and  has  no  exiftence,  pro- 
duces the  idea.  Such  are  the  myfteries  of  Mr 
Hume's  philofophy. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  common  fyftem, 
that  ideas  are  the  only  immediate  objeds  of 
thought,  leads  to  fcepticifm  with  regard  tcT  me- 
mory, as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  objeds  of 
fenfe,  whether  thofe  ideas  are  placed  in  the  mind 
pr  in  the  brain. 

Ideas 
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fagty  iiJMthh  havie  ao  aMaUt  -Imfe  dKiQg  ite 

^'fftomeat^iey  are  in  1JB»  nuiuL    The  i>1^|eAs  of 

'^fefife  are.' things  at»mal»  which  have- a  cootie 

>  noed  exiftetioe«    When  it  U.iikaintaiued^  llaft 

«U  that'vre'iniinediyiify  pereeijtt  jao^  or 

*9hjmbifiA%hiyv.eM  wi^  fnu&'tiie  extfteiaceof 

'  fSmfe'  phantafinsy  coadiude  theteaifteaM of  an 

.  '^  IThis  diflfeultqueftion  ifeenya  *nofc  -to  hawp  oc« 
jeurred  to  (Ae  Peripatetics*.  J)as  Gsililxbs  imr 
!]the  difficultXf  and'«Adeavou]td.  to  .find  vbot  it* 
^tuqents  bjr  wbkh^.  from  die.  eufteooaqf  ov 
phanta&u  or  ideaS|  we  might  iafir  the  eptjfleace 
of  external  obje^ii  The:  fym^  courfe  was  fiilt 
lowed  by  MALaaRAKCKB,  AaHAULn^  andLoett; 
but  Berkeley  and  HfiME^  eafily  re&ted  all  their 
arguments^  and  demonltrajted  •  that  there  is  no 
ftrength  in  them. 

The  fame  difficulty  with  regard  to  memory 
naturally  ariies  from  the  fyftem  of  ideas ;  and 
the  only  reafon  why  it  was  not  obferved  by  Phi- 
lofophers,  is,  becaufe  they  give  lefs  attention  to 
the  memory  than  to  the  fenfes  :  For  fince  ideas 
are  things  prefent,  how  can  we,  from  our  ha- 
ving a  certain  idea  prefently  in  our  mind,  con^ 
elude  that  an  event  really  happened  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago  correfponding  to  it  ? 

There  is  the  fame  need  of  arguments  to  prove, 
that  the  ideas  of  memory  are  pictures  of  things 

that 
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that  really  did  happen,  as  that  the  ideas  of  fenfe 
are  pidures  of  external  objeds  which  now  esift. 
In  both  cafes,  it  will  be  impoflible  to  find  any 
argument  that  has  real  weight.  So  that  this 
hypothefis  leads  us  to  abfolute  fcepticifm,  with 
regard  to  thofe  things  which  we  moll  diftindtly 
remember,  no  lefs  than  with  regard  to  the  exter- 
nal objeds  of  fenfe. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  either  to 
Locke  or  to  Berkeley,  that  their  fyftem  has 
the  fame  tendency  to  overturn  the  teflimony  of 
memory  as  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes. 

Mr  Hume  faw  farther  than  both,  and  found 
this  confequence  of  the  lyftem  of  ideas  perfedlly 
correfponding  to  his  aim  of  eftablifhing  univer- 
ial  fcepticifm.  His  fyftem  is  therefore  more  con« 
iiftent  than  theirs,  and  the  conclufions  agree 
better  with  the  premifes. 

But  if  we  ihould  grant  to  Mr  Hume,  that  our 
ideas  of  memory  afford  no  jufl  ground  to  believe 
the  paft  exiftence  of  things  which  we  remember, 
it  may  ftill  be  aflced,  How  it  comes  to  pafs 
that  perception  and  memory  arc  accompanied 
with  belief,  while  bare  imagination  is  not? 
Though  this  belief  cannot  be  juftified  upon  his 
fyftem,  it  ought  to  be  accounted  for  as  a  phae-- 
nomenon  of  human  nature. 

This  he  has  done,  by  giving  us  a  new  theory  of 
belief  in  general ;  a  theory  which  fuits  very  well 
with  that  of  ideas,  and  feems  to  be  a  natural  con- 
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fcqucnce  of  it,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  re- 
conciles all  the  belief  that  we  find  in  human  na* 
lure  to  perfeft  fcepticifm.    . 

What  then  is  this  belief?  It  muft  either  be  an 
idea,  or  feme  modification  of  an  idea ;  we  con- 
ccive  many  things  which  we  do  not  believe.  The 
idea  of  an  object  is  the  fame  whether  we  believe 
it  to  exift,  or  barely  conceive  it.  The  belief  adds 
no  new  idea  to  the  conception ;  it  is  therefore 
nothing  but  a  modification  of  the  idea  of  the 
thing  believed,  or  a  different  manner  of  conceiv- 
ing it.     Hear  himfelf : 

**  All  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  are  of  two 
**  kinds,  impreflions  and  ideas,  which  differ  from 
••  each  other  only  in  their  different .  degrees  of 
•♦  force  and  vivacity.  Our  ideas  are  copied  from 
<*  our  impreffions,  and  reprefent  them  in  all  their 
parts.  When  you  would  vary  the  idea  of  a 
particular  objedl,  you  can  only  increafe  or  di- 
minifh  its  force  and  vivacity  :  If  you  make  any 
other  change  upon  it,  it  rcprefents  a  different 
objeft  or  impreflion.  The  cafe  is  the  f^me  as 
^'  in  colours.  A  particular  fhade  of  any  colour 
**  may  acquire  a  new  degree  of  livelinefs  or 
♦*  brightnefs,  without  any  other  variation :  But 
•*  when  you  produce  any  other  variation,  it  is 
•*  no  longer  the  fame  (hade  or  colour.  So  that 
<•  as  belief  does  nothing  but  vary  the  manner  in 
*'  which  we  conceive  any  objed,  it  can  only  be- 
fi  Aow  on  our  ideas  an  additional  force  and  vi- 
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•  <f;  vacity.  An  opinion,  therefore,  or  belief,  may 
"  be  moil  accurately  defined  a  lively  idea,  rela* 
**  ted  to  or  aflbciated  with  a  prefeht  impreffion.'* 
This  theory  of  belief  is  very  fruitful  of  confe- 
quences,  which  Mr  Hume  traces  with  hife  ufual 
acutenefs,^and  brings  into  the  fervice  of  his  fyf- 
tem.  A  great  part  of  his  fyftem  indeed  is  built 
upon  it;  and  it  is  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  prove 
what  he  calls  his  hypothefis,  **  that  belief  is 
more  properly  an  ad:  of  the  fcrifitive  than  of 
the  cogitative  part  of  our  natures." 
It  is  very  difficult  to  examine  this  account  of 
belief  with  the  fame  gravity  with  which  it  is 
propofed.  It  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  ingenious 
account  given  by  Martin  us  Scriblerus  of  the 
power  of  fyllogifm,  by  making  the  major  the 
male^  and  the  minor  the  female,  which  being 
coupled  by  the  middle  ierm^  generate  the  con- 
clufion.  There  is  furely  no  fcience  in  which 
men  of  great  parts  and  ingenuity  have  fallen  in- 
to fuch  grofs  abfurdities  as  in  treating  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  I.  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  never  any  thing  more  abfurd  was  gravely 
maintained  by  any  Philofopher,  than  this  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  belief,  and  of  the  diftinc-« 
tion  of  perception,  memory,  and  imagination. 

The  belief  of  a  prdpofition  is  an  operation  of 
mind  of  which  every  man  is  confcidus,  and  what 
it  is,  he  underftands  perfeflJy,  though,  on  ac- 
couilt  of  its'  fimplicity,  he  cannot  give  a  logical 

I 
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definition  of  it.  If  he  compares  it  with  ftrength 
or  vivacity  of  his  ideas,  or  with  any  modifica- 
tion of  ideas,  they  are  fo  far  from  appearing  to 
be  one  and  the  fame,  that  they  have  not  the  leaft 
fimilitude. 

That  a  ftrong  belief  and  a  weak  belief  differ 
jonly  in  degree,  I  can  eafily  comprehend ;  but 
that  belief  and  no  belief  fhould  differ  only  in  de- 
gree, no  man  can  believe  who  underftands  what 
he  fpeaks  :  For  this  is  in  reality  to  fay  that  fome- 
thing  and  nothing  differ  only  in  degree,  or  that 
nothing  is  a  degree  of  fomething. 

Every  propofition  that  may  be  the  objefl:  of 
belief,  has  a  contrary  propofition  that  may  be 
the  objeft  of  a  contrary  belief.  The  ideas  of 
both,  according  to  Mr  Hum£,  are  the  fame,  and 
differ  only  in  degrees  of  vivacity.  That  is,  con- 
traries differ  only  in  degree  ;  and  fo  pleafure 
may  be  a  degree  of  pain,  and  hatred  a  degree  of 
love.  But  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  trace  the  ab* 
furdities  that  follow  from  this  dodtrinc,  for  none 
of  them  can  be  more  abfurd  than  the  dodrine 
itfelf. 

Every  man  knows  perfedlly  what  it  is  to  fee 
an  object  with  his  eyes,  what  it  is  to  remember 
a  pafl  event,  and  what  it  is  to  conceive  a  thing 
which  has  no  exigence.  That  thefe  are  quite; 
different  operations  of  his  mind,  he  is  as  certain 
as  that  found  differs  from  colour,  and  both  fron^ 
tafte;  and  I  can  as  eafily  believe  that  founds 

and 
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and  colour,  and  tafte,  diffef^^nly  in  degree,  as 
that  feeing,  and  remembering,  and  imagining, 
differ  only  in  degree. 

Mr  Hume,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Trea^ 
tife  of  Human  Nature,  is  fenfible  that  his  theo^ 
'  ry  of  belief  is  liable  to  ftrong  objedlions,  and 
feems,  in  fome  meafure,  to  retraft  it ;  but  in 
what  meafure,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay.  He  feems 
ftill  to  think  that  belief  is  only  a  modification  of 
the  idea,  but  that  vivacity  is  not  a  proper  term  to 
exprefs  that  modification.  Inftead  of  it  he  ufes 
fome  analogical  phrafes  to  explain  that  modifi- 
cation, fuch  as  "  apprehending  the  idea  more 
"  ftrongly,  or  taking  fafter  hold  of  it." 

There  is  nothing  more  meritorious  in  a  Phi* 
lofopher  than  to  retraft  an  error  upon  convic- 
tion ;  but  in  this  inftance  I  humbly  apprehend 
Mr  Hume  claims  that  merit  upon  too  flight  a 
ground  :  For  I  cannot  perceive  that  the  appre- 
hending an  idea  more  ftrongly,  or  taking  fafter 
hold  of  it,  exprefles  any  other  modification  of 
the  idea  than  what  was  before  exprefled  by  its 
ftrength  and  vivacity,  or  even  that  it  exprefles 
the  fame  modification  more  properly.  Whatever 
modification  of  the  idea  he  makes  belief  to  be, 
whether  its  vivacity,  or  fome  other  without  a 
name,  to  make  perception,  memory,  and  imagi- 
nation, to  be  the  diflferent  degrees  of  that  mo- 
dification,  is  chargeable  with  the  abfurdities  we 
have  mentioned. 

Before 
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Ucforc  \vc  loava'this  fubjed  of- memofy,  it  is 
|U^^l^cr  to  tukc  notice  of  a  diftindion  which  Ari- 
S(UMiK  makes  between  memory  and  reminiC- 
vviKr»  iKi^aulc  the  diftindion  has  a  real  founda- 
\^v^^  u^  u^ture,  though  in  our  language  I  think 
\^v  vlv>  uot  dilUnguifh  them  by  different  names. 

Memory  is  a  kind  of  habit  which  is  not  al- 
Nv«4Y54  in  cxercife  with  regard  to  things  we  re- 
^avmber,  but  is  ready  to  fuggeft  them  when 
\,\\\}vti  is  occafion.  The  moft  .perfedl  degree  of 
thi«  habit  is,  when  the  thing  prefents  itfelf  to 
our  remembrance  fpontaneoufly,  and  without  la- 
hour,  as  often  as  there  is  occafion.  '  A  fecond 
degree  is,  when  the  thing  is  forgot  for  a  longer 
or  ihorter  time,  even  when  there  is  occafion  to 
remamber  it,  yet  at  laft  fome  incident  brings  it 
to  mind  without  any  fearch.  A  third  degree 
is,  when  we  caft  about  and  fearch  for  what  wc 
would  remember,  and  fo  at  laft  find  it  out.  It 
/.  is  this  laft,  I  think,  which  Aristotle  calls  re- 
minifcence,  as  diftinguiftied  from  memory. 

Reminifcence,  therefore,  includes  a  will  to  re- 
coUedl  fomething  paft,  and  a  fearch  for  it.  But 
here  a  difficulty  occurs.  It  may  be  faid,  that 
what  we  will  to  remember  we  muft  conceive,  as 
there  can  be  no  will  without  a  conception  of  the 
thing  willed.  A  will  to  remember  a  thing, 
therefore,  feems  to  imply  that  we  remember  it 
already,  and  have  no  occafion  to  fearch  for  it.- 
But  this  difficulty  is  eafily  removed.     When  we 
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will  to  rerhember  a  thing,  we  xnuft  teihembcr 
fomething  relating  to'  it,  which  gives  us  a  re- 
lative  conception  of  it ;  but  we  may,  at  theTame 
time,  have  no  conception '  what  the  thing  is,  liut 
only  what  relation  it  bears  to  fomething  eife. 
Thus,  I  remember  that  a  frictid  chatged  nie'  with 
a  commiffion  to  be  executed  at  fuch  a  placie ; 
but  I  have  forgot  what  the  commiiSon  was.  Bv^ 
applying  my  thought  to  what  I  remcmbet  cori- 
cerning  it,  that  it  was  given  by  fudi  a  pi6rfoh, 
upon  fuch  an  occafion,  in  confeqiience  of  fuch  a 
converfation,  I  am  led,  in  a  train  of  thought,  to 
the  very  thing  I  had  forgot,  and  recollect  di- 
ftin6Uy  Mihat  the  commillion  was. 

Aristotle  fays,  that  brutes  have  not  remi- 
nifcence,  and  this  I  think  is  probable ;  but, 
fays  he,  they,  have  memory.  It  cannot,  indeed, 
be  doubted  but  they  have  fomething  very  like 
to  it,  and  in  ibme  inftances  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree. A  dog  knows  his  matter  after  long  ab- 
fence.  A  horfe  will  trace  back  a  road  he  has 
once  gone  as  accurately  as  a  man ;  and  this  is 
the  more  ftrange,  that  the  train  of  thought 
which  he  had  in  going  muft  be  reverfed  in  his 
return.  It  is  very  like  to  fome  prodigious  me- 
mories we  read  of,  where  a  perfon,  upon  hear- 
ing an  hundred  names  or  unconnedted  words 
pronounced,  can  begin  at  the  laft,  and  go  back- 
wards to  the  firft,  without  lofing  or  siifplacing 
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one.    Brutes  certainly  may  learn  much  from 
perience,  which  feems  to  imply  memory. 

Yet  I  fee  no  reafon  to  think  that  brutes  mea* 
fure  time  as  men  do,  by  days,  months,  or  years, 
or  that  they  have  any  dillind  knowledge  of  the 
interval  between  things  which  they  remember, 
or  of  their  diftance  from  the  prefent  moment. 
If  we  could  not  record  tranfadlions  according  to 
their  dates,  human  memory  would  be  fomething 
very  different  from  what  it  is,  and  perhaps  re- 
femble  more  the  memory  of  brutes. 
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